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THE IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION. 


WHATEVER may be thought of the 
pretensions of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland, as regards the 
general question of Education, there 
can be no doubt as to the position 
they have taken and what it be- 
tokens. They simply claim to exer- 
cise supreme control over the entire 
Education of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland— primary, intermediate, 
and collegiate, without acknowledg- 
ing responsibility to any other au- 
thority than that of Rome! 

Not satisfied with the system of 
united secular Education, combined 
with separate religious instruction, 
which received the formal and 
grateful sanction of their predeces- 
sors half a century ago, the Bishops 
of the present day repudiate a 
“policy of conciliation,” and, acting 
under the inspiration of Cardinal 
Cullen, make demands which are 
tantamount to the expulsion of Pro- 
testants from four-fifths of existing 
National Schools. But this is not 
all; to concede what is now so 
arrogantly demanded would neces- 
sarily involve the establishment of 
a strictly denominational system of 
Education, under which the authority 


of the State and of the Parent would 
be sacrificed to that of the Priest. 
In like manner it is claimed that the 
organization of a National system of 
Intermediate schools must be exclu- 
sively denominational, and so also 
Colleges and Universities ; for it is 
the guiding principle of the Ultra- 
montane policy which aspires to rule 
in Ireland, that it is the duty of the 
State to establish and endow, but 
the Church must dominate ! 

It is pleasant, at all events, to 
have things rightly understood, and 
the policy of parties unmistakably 
defined. When we know exactly 
what is demanded, we can then best 
judge how far concession may be 
safely extended, for we must remem- 
ber that, in matters of State, when _ 
concession ceases to be a virtue, it 
often becomes a crime. In sucha 
position we take the Education ques- 
tion to be at present placed, inas- 
much as concession dias been already 
carried so far, even beyond what 
strict justice required, that any 
further yielding would be a politi- 
cal mistake of a highly criminal 
character and tendency. 

In carrying out an enlightened 
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policy of right and justice, its imme- 
diate results may be so directly the 
reverse of what was expected, as to 
confound the wisest statesmanship. 
Instead of the good confidently and 
generously calculated on, bitter dis- 
appointment has too frequently fol- 
lowed from the soundest measures 
political sagacity could devise. This 
truth the Protestants of Ireland, who 
identified themselves with the advo- 
cacy of “Roman Catholic claims,’ 
have had ample opportunity of real- 
izing. Although regarded somewhat 
in the light of traitors to true Pro- 
testant principles by their brethren 
who were ranged under the Tory and 
Orange standards, they nevertheless 
persisted in advocating concessions 
which they believed to be morally 
and politically right, and they perse- 
vered under many discouragements, 
until all disabilities were removed, 
every real grievance redressed, and 
full constitutional equality estab- 
lished. All this was done in perfect 
reliance on the constant profession 
of the Roman Catholic leaders, both 
lay and clerical, that an equality of 
civil rights and privileges was only 
contemplated or desired by them. 
But were those professions made in 
good faith, and have they been hon- 
ourably adhered to? 

In so far, indeed, as the educated 
and intelligent Roman Catholic laity 
are concerned, who appreciate the 
blessings of our free institutions, and 
are prepared to maintain inviolate 
the noble principles of civil and 
religious liberty, which are rooted in 
the British constitution and flourish 
among us as in no other country in 
the world—in so far, we say, as such 
Roman Catholics are concerned, it 
may be admitted that an equality of 
rights was only contemplated, or is 
now desired. But it is equally cer- 
tain that, with the leaders of the 
Roman Catholic Church policy which 
is now in the ascendant, the case 
stands far otherwise. 


[July 


It is notorious that the clerical 
element which mingled so largely in 
the agitation of Roman Catholic 
claims, during its most eventful 
periods, was deeply imbued with 
principles of civil policy and of 
religious toleration which are now 
regarded with extreme aversion, and 
held worthy only of anathema by 
those who at present guide the coun- 
cils of the Church. It may be said, 
indeed, that the spiritual and tem- 
poral pretensions of the Church were 
never abandoned, but only kept in 
the background when it would have 
been highly inexpedient to have pro- 
claimed them openly, and no doubt 
this is perfectly correct as regards 
the immutable principles of Papal 
policy, according to which the claims 
of the Papacy to universal supremacy 
may be apparently relinquished, but 
only to be revived and enforced 
whenever the circumstances of the 
times may be deemed opportune. 
This is undoubted Ultramontane 
doctrine, and has been a guiding 
principle of Papal policy ever since 
the usurpations that enthroned the 
Roman Pontiffs among the sove- 
reigns of Europe, whom it aimed at 
reducing to the condition of vassals, 
It may be said, therefore, that in 
believing Roman Catholic profes- 
sions, and placing themselves in a 
position to be deceived, those Pro- 
testants who so earnestly advocated 
Roman Catholic claims, only became 
the victims of their own credulity 
and folly. 

But it is not exactly so, because 
we must not confound the Roman 
Catholic laity, as a body, with the 
clerical upholders of Ultramontane 
pretensions. On the contrary, we 
have abundant evidence that the 
opinions and feelings of the laity 
generally are—in a political sense— 
much more in accord with Protestant 
opinions and feeling than with the 
arrogant illiberality of Ultramontane 
dogma. 
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Whatever evil has followed from 
the agitations that succeeded the 
concession of Emancipation in 1829 
(and we can scarcely magnify the 
injury caused in many ways to the 
interests of the country), one great 
good has indirectly flowed from 
them—the gradual deliverance of 
the lay mind from the unquestioned 
dominion of the Priesthood. The 
numerous agitators created by 
O’Connell were at first disposed to 
prove amenable enough to priestly 
leadership and control, but gradu- 
ally, from the very nature of the 
agitation they were engaged in, and 
the freedom of discussion it neces- 
sarily caused, the lay mind began to 
assert its own independence, not in 
action only, but also in thought. 
This became apparent when a con- 
viction of the delusive nature of the 
Repeal agitation gained possession 
of the more earnest and truthful 
minds the agitation had evoked. 
O’Connell was unscrupulous and 
audacious enough in talking treason, 
and very valiant in brandishing the 
sword of incendiary declamation, 
but never had the slightest notion 
of turning the farce into a tragedy. 
The “Young Irelanders,” on the 
contrary, who believed that O'Con- 
nell meant what he said, soon re- 
nounced and denounced the time- 
serving, place-seeking, ‘‘instalment”’ 
policy, with which he was identified, 
and boldly proclaimed that their 
meaning of “Ireland for the Irish” 
was the total severance of the Im- 
perial connection, and the establish- 
ment of an Irish Republic. 

As a body, the Roman Catholic 
clergy clung to O’Connellism, with 
all its demoralizing tendencies, and 
reprobated the Young Ireland move- 
ment, because, as one of its principal 
leaders explained, it was not origi- 
nated or promoted under clerical 
auspices, but as an independent lay 
organization that sought to combine 


the people, irrespective of re- 
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ligious profession, in a grand national 
attempt to achieve the deliverance 
of Ireland from the British connec- 
tion. This was the first decisive 
breach between the Roman Catholic 
clergy and a very influential portion 
of the people, and its effect was such 
as to render united political action 
no longer possible. So impressed 
was the Young Ireland leader re- 
ferred to with the conviction that 
this discord between priest and 
people was fatal to any revolution- 
ary movement in Ireland, that he 
declared “insurrection should be 
baptized in a Holy Well,” as a con- 
dition precedent to any chance of 
being successful. 

Fenianism was the legitimate 
offspring of the Young Ireland in- 
sanity. It was even a more rabid 
monster, but as a political movement 
it was always contemptible, notwith- 
standing the incompetency of English 
ministers made itappear for a moment 
formidable. Its direct action and 
influences, however, tended to further 
emancipate the mind of the people 
from priestly control in political 
matters. Among the Young Ire- 
landers were many Protestants, and 
it was the Protestant element that 
gave to the movement any respect- 
ability it possessed ; but Fenianism 
was exclusively an organization of 
Roman Catholics, and its action had, 
therefore, a more emancipating in- 
fluence on the popular mind. The 
Roman Catholic clergy anathema- 
tized it, but their violent denuncia- 
tions were treated with derision and 
contempt, 

Thus, independent of the spread 
of education and the baneful teach- 
ings of an incendiary press, powerful 
influences have been at work to 
deliver the Roman Catholic mind 
from that servile obedience to the 
priesthood in temporal matters, which 
it is a great object of Ultramontane 
policy to assert and maintain. The 
removal of all distinctive disabilities, 
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and the establishment of entire con- 
stitutional equality, have left the 
sensible and intelligent laity without 
even the shadow of an excuse for 
any further agitation directed to the 
readers of “peculiar grievances.” 
Not only so, but the conviction is 
becoming deeply impressed on the 
educated intelligence of Roman 
Catholic laymen, that they are far 
more immediately and vitally con- 
cerned in resisting Ultramontane 
pretensions than are their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen. Such a convic- 
tion favours the growth of indepen- 
dence in thought and action, which 
is fatal to priestly domination, and 
the effect of this is to be observed in 
the resistance ambitious and unruly 
priests have of late experienced, 
when attempting dictatorially to 
influence Parliamentary elections, 
and procure the return of their own 
subservient nominees. And more 
especially, with regard to the question 
of Free Education, it is exceedingly 
gratifying to find that some of its 
very ablest and most zealous advo- 
cates are to be found among the 
Roman Catholic laity. We arrive, 
then, at the conclusion that, as re- 
gards the laity, we have just cause to 
rejoice at the progress made towards 
the assertion of intellectual inde- 
pendence ; there is no cause for 
despondency, and this is an allevia- 
tion to any regrets that may arise 
from a review of the past. 

But it has unfortunately happened 
that while the laity have been mak- 
ing creditable and encouraging pro- 
gress in the exercise of mental 
liberty, the clerical element has sadly 
retrograded. Where now are we to 
look for the old Catholic priest, so 
distinguished and common half a 
century ago? Moderate, unobtru- 
sive, and tolerant in the profession 
of his own faith, with a mind enlarged 
and accomplished by foreign educa- 
tion and social intercourse, he com- 
bined with the gravity becoming his 


profession an urbanity of manner 
that rarely failed to command respect, 
if not to win esteem even from those 
most opposed to his vocation and 
opinions. He was a priest in all 
spiritual matters, but a priest of the 
Gallican, rather than of the Ultra- 
montane school, and while, according 
to his own views, ardently patriotic, 
he was in mind and manner and 
conduct essentially a gentleman. 

It was a priesthood so composed 
that gave such ornaments to the 
Church, as a Doyle, a Crolly, and a 
Murray, but where are we to look 
for their equals now? It was a 
priesthood so composed that con- 
tributed powerfully to excite Pro- 
testant sympathies and _ enlist 
Protestant support in aid of Eman- 
cipation ; and if such a priesthood 
still continued to exist among us, 
there would be no special cause for 
regrets. But unfortunately its whole 
composition has undergone sad de- 
terioration, and that, too, mainly 
from a cause which was regarded 
by English ministers as certain to 
produce most beneficial results, 
namely,— Home Education. 

The establishment of Maynooth 

yas one of the many blunders Eng- 
lish ministers have committed in 
the government of Ireland. Home 
Education is, in many respects, most 
excellent and desirable, but when 
too exclusively so, more especially in 
the case ot candidates for a priest- 
hood so peculiarly unsocial in its 
dogmas and presumptuous in its 
pretensions as that of Rome, any 
advantages it may possess are far 
more than counterbalanced by the 
evils it engenders, and which have 
always a tendency to increase rather 
than diminish. Of this, Maynooth 
supplies a notorious example ; for, 
whi'e it has failed to realize the 


. hopes that led to its establishment, it 


unhappily has not failed to exercise 
a most deteriorating influence over 
the composition and character of the 
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priesthood. It is only a very for- 
bearing expression of the truth to 
affirm that the priests of to-day are 
not, in any respect, the accomplished 
counterparts of their predecessors, 
but the yeverse. In cultivation and 
expansion of mind they exhibit a far 
lower standard, while, as regards the 
practice of the amenities which grace 
social intercourse, assuage sectarian 
animosities, and restrain within the 
bounds of propriety the contests of 
political strife, it need only be said 
that such are not practised, because 
they are neither possessed nor appre- 
ciated. In proof of this, it is only 
necessary to refer, as one illustration 
among thousands, to the disgusting 
scenes of violence that disgraced the 
clerical incendiaries who so conspicu- 
ously figured in the late Galway 
election. ‘There, indeed, the May- 
nooth priest displayed full-blown 
all the vices of his illiberal and 
exclusively sectarian education—an 
education that necessarily contracts 
the mind, and leaves its higher 
susceptibilities undeveloped, per- 
verts its generous impulses, and 
uproots human sympathies or stunts 
their growth, while it is admirably 
designed to generate and foster a 
repulsive sacerdotalism, which is 
permitted to permeate and poison 
all the relations of life. In no 
other country of the world would 
such scandalous altar denunciations 
be tolerated, as the Maynooth priest 
so freely and unscrupulously revelled 
in during the Galway contest. Not 
only was his rabid virulence dis- 
played in hurling anathemas against 
Roman Catholic laymen of all 
classes, who refused to pass under 
the yoke of a degrading despotism, 
but in the intense violence of a 
brutal vulgarity, he forfeited the 
attributes of manhood by daring and 
dastardly assaults on the character 
of ladies. No regard for public 
decency imposed restraint on the 
licentious scope he gave to the in- 
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herent grossness of his nature, and 
it reflects deep shame on the Roman 
Catholic Episcopacy, that such out- 
rageous conduct has been suffered to 
pass uncensured and unpunished. 

It can be easily understood how a 
Maynooth priesthood became dis- 
posed, by education and training, to 
permit the rights of their Church 
to be sacrificed—rights which their 
predecessors so highly prized and 
resolutely asserted; none more so 
than Bishop Doyle. But now the 
usurpations of the Roman Propa- 
ganda have extinguished the rights 
of the parish priests, and a slavish 
episcopacy have permitted preten- 
sions to be put forward, as shown by 
the proceedings in the O’Keefe case, 
which, if fully carried out, would 
deprive any Roman Catholic of his 
civil rights as a British subject who 
attempted to resist priestly despotism. 
No wonder, then, that the course 
pursued by the priesthood of to-day 
on the Education question should be 
so diametrically opposite to that 
which their more enlightened prede- 
cessors so creditably- followed, as a 
brief glance at a few facts will 
demonstrate. 

It is now some sixty-seven years 
since a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire and report con- 
cerning the stateof primary education 
in Ireland; but it was not until 1812 


that the Commissioners reported ° 


unanimously that a national system 
should be established by the State, 
“which, while it should afford the 
opportunity of education to every 
description of the lower classes of 
the people, might, at the same time, 
by keeping clear of interference with 
the religious tenets of any, induce 
the whole to receive its benefits as one 
undivided body, under one and the 
same system, and in the same esta- 
blishment.” 

This report met with the warm 
approval of the Roman Catholic 
leaders, both lay and clerical, and it 
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was declared that such a system, 
honestly administered, would satisfy 
them and the country. But, unfor- 
tunately, nothing was done to give 
effect to the wise recommendations 
of the report, and consequently great 
discontent prevailed, to check which 
another Commission was issued in 
1824, and reported in 1826, adopting 
to the fullest extent the principles 
enunciated by their predecessors, as 
those only on which a National 
system of Education could. be suc- 
cessfully founded. They recom- 
mended that a Public Board of 
Education should be organized, and 
* schools established for the purpose 
of giving the children of all religious 
persuasions such useful instruction 
as they might severally be capable 
and desirous of receiving, without 
having any ground to apprehend any 
interference with their respective 
religious principles.” 

As soon as this report appeared, 
the Roman Catholic bishops assem- 
bled and passed a series of resolutions 
highly approving of its excellent 
recommendations. These resolutions 
were all passed unanimously, and 
embodied in “ A Pastoral Address 
to the Clergy and Laity,” in which 
it was declared that, having atten- 
tively considered the plan of National 
Education submitted to them, the 
principle of united literary instruc- 
tion by the admission of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics into the same 
school should be allowed. Still, 
nothing practical followed, and the 
next move was in 1828, when a 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to re- 
consider the reports of 1812 and 
1826, which having done, it was 
urgently proposed that their recom- 
mendations should be at once carried 


{duly 


into effect. But again delay, and 
again in 1830 another Select Com- 
mittee of the Commons was ap- 
pointed to go over the well-beaten 
ground, and again the same result 
followed—an earnest recommenda- 
tion that the system proposed by the 
Royal Commission in 1812 should 
be forthwith established. And, 
finally, this was done by the late 
Lord Derby in 1831, when he 
established the National Board of 
Education, to administer a system, 
the fundamental principle of which 
was, and is—United Secular Educa- 
tion,combined with separate religious 
instruction, as parents or guardians 
may direct. 

Thus, during a quarter of a cen- 
tury, from 1806, when the first 
Royal Commission was appointed, 
till 1831, the subject of Primary 
Education was continually discussed 
in all its aspects and bearings by 
the Roman Catholic bishops and 
laity of Ireland, and there was but 
one unanimous voice in approbation 
of the system that was at last esta- 
blished. The whole Roman Catholic 
hierarchy was unanimous in favour 
of the system, and so continued with 
one solitary and, by no means, 
creditable exception, until the dis- 
astrous advent of Dr. Cullen, when 
by a bare majority of one, he pro- 
cured its condemnation by the Synod 
of Thurles.* Since then, encroach- 
ments have been made on the 
integrity of the system, moré especi- 
ally as affecting its administration, 
in the delusive hope of conciliating 
the Ultramontane policy of Cardinal 
Cullen. The Protestant element at 
the Board has been completely 
swamped by an uvjust increase of 
Roman Catholic members, many of 
whom had no pretensions to such a 


* It is a general, but very erroneous, impression that Archbishop McHale opposed 


the National System from the first. 


He did no such thing. He gave the system his 


support, and only became hostile when he and a relative of his were thwarted by the 
rd as to some school job they contemplated. 
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position, but were pitchforked into 
Commissionerships simply because 
they were Roman Catholics who had 
the imprimatur of the Cardinal, As 
a consequence, the Board is now re- 
duced to so abject a condition, as 


not to be ashamed of proclaiming — 


its own humiliation by registering, 
unquestioned, the decrees of the 
imperious Cardinal, as in the case 
of the Callan Schools. And this 
scandalous state of things has been 
largely brought about by unprincipled 
pandering of ministers of the Card- 
well and Gladstone school to the 
Ultramontane faction, avowedly for 
the purpose of securing the “ Irish 
vote.” 

In this way the best interests of 
Ireland have been tampered with, 
and our system of Primary Educa- 
tion has been exposed to all the evils 
arising from a vacillating, compro- 
mising, and uncertain administra- 
tion, while the Ultramontanes have 
been encouraged to proclaim more 
boldly their determination to acquire 
an unconditional ascendency, and 
to rest content with nothing less. 
And all this is the direct result of 
an unprincipled expediency that 
inspired the policy of English min- 
isters—a policy that has never yet 
scrupled to sacrifice the interests of 
Ireland, when the selfish purposes 
of party were to be served. 

It is not, however, as regards 
Primary Education alone that the 
pretensions of the Ultramontane 
party are to be apprehended; far 
greater evil would follow, could they 
succeed in rendering Intermediate 
Education strictly denominational, 
and in obtaining the incorporation 
and endowment of a University on 
a similar basis. This would have a 
most disastrous effect in retarding 
mental progiess, for it would over- 
shadow the youthful intellect of the 
nation with a gloomy and benumbing 
sacerdotalism. At présent, however, 
we are in the dark as to what scheme 
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for the organization of a system of 
Intermediate Education the Gilad- 
stone Cabinet may propose. We 
have seen that the Royal Commis- 
sions appointed in 1806 reported in 
1812 in favour of the immediate 
establishment of a national systém 
of Primary Education, but the pro- 
crastinating, vacillating incompe- 
tency of the Government exhausted 
nineteen years in shilly-shallying 
with a question of such vast im- 
poitance to the well-being of the 
country, as it was not until 1831 
that the establishment of the exist- 
ing National Board was finally 
resolved on. 

A similar unstatesmanlike course 
is now being pursued with respect to 
the organization of an efficient sys- 
tem of Intermediate Schools. A 
Royal Commission was appointed 
some eighteen years ago, and col- 
lected a large amount of very inter- 
esting evidence, but ever since that 
evidence was presented to Parlia- 
ment, with the valuable report of the 
Commissioners, the whole has been 
treated with the disdainful neglect 
bestowed on waste paper. Yet 
common sense, to say nothing of 
statesmanship, might have suggested 
that a good system of Intermediate 
Schools was somewhat essential, as 
a condition precedent to the suc- 
cess of the Queen’s Colleges. But 
the exigencies of political party 
often lead to the putting of “the 
cart before the horse,” and such 
folly was never committed with 
greater seriousness than when comi- 
modious colleges were provided, 
while the means of feeding them 
were totally neglected. This is @ 
question that urgently demands 
settlement, and it must be pressed 
on the Government, for the success 
of higher education in Ireland de- 
pends on it. We will only now add, 
that when the settlement comiés, it 
will necessarily involve some inter- 
ference with existing school endow- 
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ments, but legislation in this respect 
must proceed on the principle that 
the intentions of founders are to be 
religiously respected and equitably 
carried out. 

The more immediate object, how- 


ever, to which the energies of the * 


Ultramontanes have been directed 
since the establishment of the 
so-called “‘Catholic University” in 
Dublin, is the obtainment of a Royal 
Charter of incorporation for it, with 
power to confer academical degrees, 
and to be accompanied by Parlia- 
mentary endowment. This would 
crown the edifice of denominational 
education, which it is the ambition 
of Ultramontane policy to erect, and 
without which, we are now informed, 
there shall be no peace and content- 
ment in Ireland. 

It is unnecessary for us now to 
enumerate the insuperable objections 
that exist to any recognition by the 
State of Cardinal Cullen’s pet pro- 
ject in St. Stephen’s Green. On no 
ground of justice or equity should 
such recognition take place. Its 
absence forms no grievance peculiar 
to Roman Catholics, for if we could 
imagine it possible for so fatal a 
policy to be adopted as the recogni- 
tion of that university by the State, 
then, indeed, we should be prepared 
to extend and carry out to its very 
fullest extent the same policy as 
regards every other religious denomi- 
nation in Ireland. This would he 
only strict justice, and we should 
have, therefore, a Presbyterian uni- 
versity, a Wesleyan university, a 
Unitarian university, and several 
more besides, all chartered by Royal 
grace, empowered to grant academi- 
cal degrees, and endowed by the 
State. Would this be a desirable 
state of things? Yet “even-handed 
justice” would demand such conces- 
sions to every religious body in the 
country, should Cardinal Cullen’s 
university ever be vitalized by the 


patronage of the State. 
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For a long time the Government 
has been playing “fast and loose,” 
in a most equivocating manner, with 
the demands of the Ultramontanes 
for university endowment. Mr, 
Cardwell, who exercised a most 
baneful influence on free education 
by tampering with the administra- 
tion of the National Board during 
his period of office as Chief Secretary, 
is understood to have favoured a 
scheme, known as “concurrent 
endowment,” to which even Jr. 
Gladstone was not averse, could he 
hope to obtain for it the sanction of 
Parliament. This scheme, it is 
alleged, was indirectly promised to 
the Cardinal, and it no doubt pleased 
him, for in reality it would have 
conceded all that he desired; but 
Ministers soon found that to realize 
it was utterly impracticable. The 
Dissenters of England and Scotland 
and the Protestants of Ireland, 
could never be got to approve of 
a scheme that would give legislative 
sanction to Ultramontane preten- 
sions, and endorse by endowment 
the odious dogmas of the Syllabus. 
The scheme, therefore, had to be 
abandoned, 

Still Mr. Gladstone dallied with 
the question, and postponed com- 
mitting himself to any definite pro- 
posal until procrastination became 
no longer possible. When the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church 
was effected, the governing body of 
our University became at once alive 
to the necessity that was created for 
such a change in the relations 
between Trinity College and the 
University, as the altered condition 
of affairs demanded. They promptly 
took the initiative, and proposed to 
obtain from Parliament full powers 
to abolish tests, and effect such other 
changes as would enable them to 
bring the University into harmony 
with the wants of the country, and 
render it essentially National in the 
truest sense of the term. With this 
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view Mr. Fawecett’s Bill was brought 
before the House of Commons, but 
Mr. Gladstone played a most dis- 
ingenuous part; he would neither 
legislate himself nor permit ethers 
to do so, and it soon became obvious 
that it was his purpose to have all 
legislation postponed until he was 
prepared to propose his own scheme. 
A Whig authority of the highest 
eminence and consistency, which 
assuredly Mr. Gladstone cannot 
boast to be,—the Hdinburgh Review, 
in its April number, thus refers to 
the subject: —“ Trinity College, 
Dublin, has for nearly a century 
opened its gates to Roman Catholic 
students, to whom all the endow- 
ments of the College are open, with 
the exception of the seven Senior 
Fellowships, which have hitherto 
formed the governing body; and 
we are confident that we express the 
opinion of the great majority of the 
Liberal party, and possibly even of 
many Irish Roman Catholics, when 
we express the strong regret with 
which we should witness any change 
tending to weaken or destroy that 
great and honourable institution. 
We wish it only to be rendered 
more powerful, more comprehensive, 
and more national. There is no 
institution of which the people of 
Ireland have reason to be more 
proud, or which has rendered them 
greater service, and it is to the hon- 
our of the governing body that im- 
mediately after the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church they expressed 
their readiness to consent to the total 
abolition of clerical and sectarian 
tests, for the honours or emoluments 
of the University, and to accept a 
considerable reform in throwing open 
the governing body. These were 
the two propositions embodied in 
Mr. Faweett’s Bill, and backed by 
one of the members of the University 
itself; and had this measure com- 
mended itself to the Government, it 
might have been passed with ease, 
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almost without discussion, two years 
ago, as a natural corollary of the 
Irish Church Bill.” 

But a measure so practical, honest, 
and desirable, did not commend 
itself to the Government, for the 
simple reason that implied pledges 
had been given to endow Cardinal 
Cullen’s University, and Mr. Glad- 
stone desired to postpone an inevi- 
table disappointment and rupture 
as long as possible, for time only 
had the effect of demonstrating how 
utterly impracticable any attempt 
would be to comply with the Cardi- 
nal’s wishes. It being certain, how- 
ever, that Mr. Fawcett would 
re-introduce his Bill this session, 
Mr. Gladstone was at last compelled 
to grapple with the difficulty and 
attempt to solve it. But there never 
was a more pitiable failure ; never 
was political sagacity so palpably 
at fault; never did statesmansbip 
appear so hopelessly confounded, and 
so miserably destitute of resources, 
For some three hours Mr. Gladstone 
laboured with a painful prolixity to 
disguise the vice of his scheme by 
enshrouding it in a perplexing mass 
of his inexhaustible verbiage, and so 
well did he succeed, for the moment, 
that when he had concluded, the 
preponderating feeling in the House 
was really more favourable than 
hostile to the measure. There was, 
indeed, great sense of relief. That 
the measure was not as bad as might 
have been expected, was the prevail- 
ing impression ; but this feeling was 
speedily dissipated when it came to 
be calmly considered in detail, apart 
from and uninfluenced by the dazzling 
garnish of oratorical grandiloquence, 
It was then seen that the scheme 
was essentially and incurably vicious 
—that it was elaborately designed in 
all its parts, as for the express pur- 
pose of transferring to the Ultra- 
montane party the uncontrolled 
government of the Dublin Uni- 
versity, and thereby enable a fatal 
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influence to be exercised over the 
academical education of the country. 
At first this probably would not be 
the case, as the Government would 
have had a controlling power in 
noMinating the governing body of 
the University for ten years, and 
thus appointments would be made 
under a sense of parliamentary re- 
sponsibility ; but at the end of ten 
years practically no safeguard would 
remain, and the Ultramontane afiili- 
ated colleges would have a pre- 
ponderating influence, which could 
not be otherwise than perniciously 
exercised. It would be the sheerest 
folly to rely on Ultramontane for- 
bearance, or to imagine that any 
sense of equity or decency would 
restrain a doniinant majority from 
enforcing its own views to the ex- 
tremest verge of injustice. We have, 
indeed, lamentable evidence of the 
pernicious extremes to which such a 
majority can carry matters in the 
administration of the National Board 
of Education, and God forbid that 
we should be doomed to witness a 
repetition of such shameful proceed- 
ings in the government of our Irish 
University ! 

But what had a more immediate 
and fatal effect, as utterly condem- 
natory of the whole measure, was a 
consciousness of deep shame that 
spread, even among earnest sup- 
porters of the Government, when 
the scandalous “gagging clause” 
came to be dispassionately considered. 
That a professedly Liberal states- 
man, a Prime Minister of England, 
a scholar of high standing and pre- 
tensions should, at this stage of the 
world’s progress, while all Europe is 
in a ferment shaking off enslavmg 
superstitions and emancipating the 
Civil Power from the medizval 
usurpations of the Papacy—that at 
such a time Mr. Gladstone should 
have had the marvellous assurance 
to demand the assent of Parliament 
and of the country to the establish- 





ment of our National University on 
the basis of prescribing Philosophy 
and History in compliance with the 
dictation of the Papacy, is one of 
those anomalous circumstances cal- 
culated to tarnish the most illustrious 
reputation. There is no extenuation 
in the fact that Mr. Gladstone is 
somewhat prone to a hasty adoption 
of ill-considered views, and displays 
too frequently a petulant impatience 
of even friendly opposition. Seldom, 
indeed, has a Minister of his abili- 
ties, experience, and opportunities 
committed greater blunders, and 
unnecessarily so, but one more 
damaging to his reputation he never 
perpetrated than when he framed 
his University Bill. It was a wanton 
act of folly to insult the intelligence 
of Ireland, and bid defiance to the 
free spirit of the whole country in 
the vain hope of conciliating and 
satisfying the insufferable preten- 
sions of an Ultramontane faction, to 
whose dictation no Roman Catholic 
Government in the whole world 
would now submit. And then the 
hunuiliating reflection, to have eaten 
so much dirt fur nothing, to have 
damayed his own reputation, im- 
paired the confidence of his followers, 
injured the prestige of his party, 
and forced his Cabinet to inglorious 
resignation, and all for what !—to 
gain the mortifying conviction that 
he was befooled throughout—to learn 
when too late that no cakes he could 
bake would appease the Ultramon- 
tane Cerberus. It appears that, at 
first, the “ Irish Brigade ” had deter- 
mined in consonance with the “ In- 
stalment policy,” to vote for Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill, but when it was 
considered by the Roman Pro- 


paganda it was found not to go far 
enough, and the Edinburgh Review 
is our authority for the shameful 
fact that, at the last moment, the 
Irish Members amenable to Papal 
influences were compelled to re- 
nounce their cwnconvietions and vote 
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in obedience to orders telegraphed 


from the Vatican ! 


Mr. Gladstone’s friends, we are 
aware, complain that he was de- 
ceived—that he was the victim of 
assurances conveyed to him from 
Cardinal Cullen, that his measure 
would be received in Ireland and 
Rome as the completion of his 
“message of peace” policy. Lord 
O’Hagan and Mr. Monsell are 
directly charged with having given 
those assurances to Mr. Gladstone. 
They are both in the confidence of 
the Cardinal, and it is quite clear 
that there has been a good deal of 
Jesuitical double-dealing somewhere. 
But whether they were authorized or 
not to convey the Cardinal’s approval 
of the measure to Mr. Gladstone, 
there is no doubt as to the fact that 
such approval was expressed and 
subsequently withdrawn. In plain 
terms Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet 
were betrayed into a false position— 
duped and deceived. But does that 
excuse the inherent badness of their 
measure, or palliate a policy that 
panders to the insatiable spirit of 
Papal aggression 1 

One good has resulted, however, 
from the coquetting of Mr. Glad- 
stone with Ultramontane preten- 
sions, and his abortive attempts to 
satisfy them—the country is now 
thoroughly alive to the pernicious 
character of those pretensions, which 
involve nothing less than the de- 
struction of our free institutions, 
and the suj pression of our constitu- 
tional liberties. Moderation is re- 
pudiated. The full and free enjoy- 
ment of civil and religious equality 
is no longer deemed satisfactory by 
the foreign element which now 
inspires and directs the policy of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. 
Nothing short of an ascendency is 
aimed at—an ascendency, indeed, 
which every Roman Catholic State 
in Europe has shaken off as fatal to 
the public well-being, for itis wholly 
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incompatible with progress and the 
rights of a free people. The Edin- 
burgh Reviewer, already quoted, 
admits that the Ultramontane party 
have carried matters to an extent 
inconsistent with all civil allegiance. 
“ The pretensions,’ he says, “ put 
forward of late years with increas- 
ing strength by the Ultramontane 
clergy and their adherents, are, in 
truth, inconsistent with all civil 
allegiance. No man can serve two 
masters. They are avowedly the 
subjects of Rome, and the Pope is 
their sovereign. They claim for this 
principle the sanctity of a religious 
doctrine. We hold it to be simply a 
political usurpation in the disguise 
of a religious doctrine ; but whatever 
it may be, it is a doctrine which no 
considerations will ever induce the 
people of this country to submit to, 
because it is opposed to the first 
principles of national independence, 
civil equality, and constitutional 
freedom.” 

There is no longer any excuse for 
self-delusion, in pursuing a compro- 
mising policy of concession, when we 
are brought face to face with such 
pretensions. There is but one duty 
to be performed by every Protestant 
and Roman Catholic who desires to 
preserve the rights of a freeman, 
and that is to resist the Ultramon- 
tane faction and its aims at any cost, 
and to any extremity. We must 
have done with any further conces- 
sions, the offspring of a selfish party 
expediency, aud framed in the delu- 
sive shape of “messages of peace.” 
Further concessions are totally out 
of the question. There is no room 
for them. They are uncalled for to 
right any wrong, to redress any 
grievance, or satisfy any principle 
of equity or justice. In plain truth 
what further have we to concede? 
unless, indeed, we are prepared to 
concede at once all that is demanded, 
even to the full endowment of Ultra- 
montane Popery, This we know is 
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really what is aimed at, and nothing 
short of it will ever satisfy preten- 
sions which do not contemplate an 
equality of civil and religious rights 
but a tyrannical ascendency. 

The Vatican detests and curses 
civil liberty and the rights of con- 
science. Has not the “ Infallible” 
spoken and denounced as damnable 
errors the propositions that liberty 
of conscience and of public worship 
are essential to a well-organized 
Government, and that the Pope ought 
to become reconciled to progress and 
modern civilization, while to affirm 
that civil liberty of worship and the 
Sreedom of the press do not conduce 
to the corruption of morals is pro- 
nounced peculiarly damnable—a doc- 
trine worthy of aneternal anathema.* 
No wonder that an Infallible Church 
which revels in such modest and 
enlightened utterances should object 
to the teachings of Philosophy and 
History, and make it a sine qud non 
that such Professorships should have 
no place in a National University 
unless under Papal nomination and 
control. 

This would be to concede Papal 
ascendency with a vengeance! But 
are we prepared for such a result ? 
Is it that we have disestablished and 
disendowed our Protestant Church 
only to make way for and facilitate 
the establishment and endowment of 
the Papal ? It would seem so indeed, 
if the principle of Mr. Gladstone’s 
University Bill should ever receive 
legislative sanction, for to such a 
result that principle would naturally 
and inevitably lead. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, cannot now have any 
rational hope that his obnoxious 
scheme, or anything like it, will be 
adopted while such a principle ani- 
mates it. What has taken place 
denotes a settled determination on 
the part of Parliament and the 
country to sanction no legislation 


* Papal Encyclical, December 8th, 1864. 
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that would have the effect of esta- 
blishing rival Universitiesin Ireland, 
or tend to denationalize the Dublin 
University. Public opinion is now 
so matured and fixed on these points 
that we need be under no apprehen- 
sion of a project so injurious being 
carried out. 

What Ireland really wants is, in 
the language of the Hdinburgh Re- 
view, not “any change tending to 
weaken or destroy that great and 
honourable institution,” the Dublin 
University, but only such change as 
will render it “ more powerful, more 
comprehensive, and more national.” 
Mr. Faweett’s Bill would have 
enabled the governing body of the 
University to have introduced such 
changes forthwith, which that body 
was most anxious to do, but Mr, 
Gladstone would not support the 
Bill in its integrity after his own 
mischievous scheme had been so 
ignominiously rejected, hence only 
the clauses abolishing tests were 
passed, and the needful changes in 
the constitution of the University 
have yet to be effected. 

As matters now stand, the Dublin 
University is free to all religious 
denominations. There is no ex- 
clusiveness, no monopoly. Roman 
Catholics have no peculiar grievance 
to complain of—they are on a perfect 
footing of equality, as regards the 
University, with the Presbyterian or 
Wesleyan. The change that is 
required is not of a sectarian cha- 
racter, quite the reverse. It is non- 
sectarian and national, and we have 
a very excellent model of what is 
desirable in the London University 
a model that, while its essential 
features should be preserved, could 
easily be adapted to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Ireland. 

In a word, we want a free National 
University open to all religious 
denominations, with merit as the 
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only test, that will maintain the 
present high standard of academical 
education, and not degrade by com- 
petition academical degrees. To 
aid in enabling the Dublin Univer- 
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Institution should be the pride and 
duty of every Irishman who desires 
to defeat Ultramontane policy, to 
maintain the rights of conscience, 
and promote the intellectual progress 


sity to become such a truly National of the nation. 


LINES 


SUGGESTED BY A MEMORIAL CROSS, ERECTED ON THE GRAVE OF THE LATE T. DREW, 
D.D., BY HIS DAUGHTER, AFTER A DESIGN BY HIS SON, T. 
TECT, M.R.1.A,., ETU. 


DREW, ESQ., ARCHI- 


By tHe Rev. Wm. Mcitwarne, D.D. 


Beneatu the Masrer’s Cross His servant sleepeth, 
By duteous hands calm laid in toil-earned rest ; 
While o’er his dust true Love her vigil keepeth, 
And Memory sighs, but not with grief-wrung breast, 
Not earthward borne, by hopeless grief opprest. 


Why sorrow thus for those who, labour ended, 
In humble Faith here meekly lay them down ; 
Whose path below, though rugged-hewn, still tended 
To where no cloud-girt tempests sternly frown, 
Where Hope breathes promise of the victor’s crown ? 


And in that hope we leave thee, friend and father, 
Pastor, remembered where thy lot was cast, 

Though sad we dare not mourn; yea, greet thee rather 
Thus sleeping ; care, and sin, and sorrow past, 
Peace to thy wearied brow vouchsafed at last. 


Nor art thou all alone : still wakens o’er thee 
The song-bird’s carol ’neath spring's opening sky ; 
And, though spring’s fairest smile may not restore thee 
To earth and us, yet whispers from on high 
Say to our spirits, ‘* Ye shall never die.” 


Thou art not all alone: still gently stealeth 
The foot of Friendship to thy lowly bed, 

While sure and certain hope the light revealeth 
Which He who is ‘‘ THE Lire” hath kindling shed 
O’er that else darksome grave where rest His dead. 
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IMPOSTURES.—MISTAKEN IDENTITIES. 


Twat it takes a wise child to know 
its own father is a trite saying. To 
this it may be added that it also 
requires a wise mother to know her 
own son ; or, as willbe seen presently, 
a discriminating wife to recognise 
her husband. Possibly, though not 
probably, before this paper sees the 
light the great mystery which has 
so long occupied public attention, 
and furnished so much food for dis- 
cussion and speculation, may have 
been unravelled and the question set 
at rest for ever. 

The ranks of the baronetage may 
then have gained a member who 
would throw considerable weight, if 
not credit upon them ; or one of her 
Majesty’s prisons may have opened its 
portals to as arrant a knave and 
daring impostor as has ever been 
confined therein. © Cases of mistaken 
identity have commonly occurred in 
all countries, and the annals of 
criminal triais are full of instances 
in which the innocent suffered, or 
narrowly escaped suffering, for the 
guilty, on account of some personal 
resemblance. Nothing is more de- 
ceitful than a vague likeness. It 
has been a wonderful dispensation 
of Providence that each human being 
should possess a distinct individu- 
ality. Many of ushave at times 
been addressed by strangers as some- 
body else, and frequently we have 
discovered a real or fancied similarity 
in feature or aspect between a passer- 
by in the street and an old friend. 
Yet if we were to place our friend 
and his apparent double side by side, 
how many differences between them, 
minute, perhaps, but still striking, 
should we discover! The height, 


or the breadth, or the shape of the 
limbs, or the colour of the hair, or 
of the eyes, or the contour of the 
countenance, or the form of the nose, 
are sure to present some more or less 
important variations between any 
two men, even were they twins, 
When we are called upon to pro- 
nounce upon the identity of an 
individual who was only a casual 
acquaintance, and whom we have 
not met for a number of years, the 
value of our testimony may easily be 
imagined, 

Nothing can be less satisfactory 
than the depositions of even the 
most conscientious witnesses in trials 
of this nature. The bewildered and 
puzzled look of those who give testi- 
mony, the confusion and uncertainty 
exhibited by them, the inadequacy 
and even absurdity of the alleged 
reasons for recognition or non- 
recognition have been noticed and 
commented upon by the press in a 
former phase of the cause célébre 
now being debated. Itis the know- 
ledge of such doubts, contradictions, 
and difficulties that has so frequently 
emboldened impudent impostors to 
impersonate the absent or the dead. 
These enterprising personages know 
full well that the repetition of trivial 
details, a glib tongue and consum- 
mate audacity increase wonderfully 
a resemblance that otherwise spec- 
tators find hard to realize. 

In the chronicles of England we 
have the example of that plausible 
impostor Lambert Simnel, who for 
a time appeared in the character of 
the Earl of Warwick, nephew of 
Edward IV. Though the real son 
of the Duke of Clarence was actually 
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confined in the Tower by Henry 
VII., this cunning rogue Lambert 
Simnel, who had been endowed by 
nature with grandeur and majesty 
ef person, soon found followers, even 
among the nobility. The Earl of 
Kildare, the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, threw himself at his feet, 
and Simnel was installed in the 
Castle of Dublin and proclaimed 
King under the name of Edward VI. 
The real Warwick was shown to 
the people in London ; nevertheless 
Simnel had many adherents, and 
the Earl of Lincoln led the forces of 
the pretender in the open field 
against those of Henry VII. After 
his defeat and capture at Stoke, the 
self-styled Earl of Warwick did not 
disdain to accept the useful, if humble 
position of scullion in the King’s 
kitchens, and it is believed that he 
eventually attained a post among 
the royal falconers. 

When in 1490 a handsome youth 
of noble aspect was admitted to the 
presence of Margaret, Duchess of 
Burgundy, that princess immediately 
recognised him as her nephew, 
Richard, Duke of York, younger 
son of Edward IV., ‘supposed to 
have been murdered in the Tower 
by order of Richard III. We need 
not dilate on the well-known adven- 
tures of this mysterious personage, 
who though he himself confessed in 
writing that he was Perkin Warbeck, 
the son of a converted Flemish Jew, 
was believed by many, even by the 
sceptical Walpole, to have been the 
rightful heir to theBritish crown, and 
by others was at least regarded as the 
illegitimate offspring of Edward IV. 
At all events his resemblance to the 
Plantagenets was striking. The 
beanty of his person, and the 
graciousness of his manners, pro- 
cured him numerous supporters 
during his lifetime, whilst his ro- 
mantic history and tragic end have 
rendered him the hero of many a 
romance after his death. 
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The Attorney-General, in his cele, 
brated speech during the Tichborne 
trial, mentioned another remarkable 
case, that of Martin Guerre, which 
for a time confounded some of the 
best jurists in France. In con- 
flicting statements, in the crowd of 
witnesses examined, in the dramatic 
interest, the French cause rivalled 
the English action at law. More- 
over, in the French proceedings a 
human life was at stake instead of a 
fortune, and there was the extra- 
ordinary, if not unique, circumstance 
of a wife questioning the identity of 
her husband. 

Martin Guerre was born at An- 
daye, near Bayonne, during the first 
half of the sixteenth century. He 
was the son of a small farmer and 
brickmaker, and his father, who had 
four other children, was blessed with 
a sufficiency of worldly goods, en- 
abling him to bring up his family in 
what in those days was considered 
comfort. Martin was married by 
his parents at the remarkably early 
age of eleven, according to a bar- 
barous custom of the country, and 
his bride, who was named Bertrande 
de Rols, had reached the mature age 
of ten. It is not surprising that for 
eight years the infant couple had no 
children. This, in the enlightened 
state of public education in that cen- 
tury was attributed to the presumf- 
tion that they had been spell-bound 
by a witch. The spell appears to 
have been broken at the expiration 
of that period, for a son came to 
gladden the heart of the young folks 
in due time, after Martin had eaten 
some consecrated wafers. During 
ten years of wedded life nothing had 
occurred to disturb their happiness, 
and their only grievance was at 
length removed. No conjugal dif- 
ference of opinion had ever risen to 
create bitter feeling between them, 
and matrimonial squabbles were un- 
known. Unfortunately, Martin was 
tempted by an evil spirit to commit 
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acrime. He one day stole a bushel 
of corn from his father. The enor- 
mity of his otfence frightened him, and 
he abandoned wife and home and 
fled to Spain. There he took service 
under the Emperor Charles V., and 
as a soldier he went through many 
campaigns. Whether animated by 
a spirit of adventure which kept 
him away from his family, or whether 
he considered that variety is charm- 
ing, and that a warrior finds a part- 
ner in every city, we cannot tell. 
Certain it is that he soon forgot his 
faithful Rertrande and his little 
Sancho, and he gradually discon- 
tinued to communicate with his 
family. 

Eight years had elapsed since the 
wandering husband had been heard of 
when a stranger arrived in a village 
close to the deserted wife’s residence 
at Artigues. He appeared to be ill 
and to have endured great hardships. 
He privately confided to the host 
that he was Martin Guerre, at the 
same time recounting to him some 
wonderful passages of his life, and 
reciting his exploits through flood 
and field, which moved the soft- 
hearted Boniface to tears. Neither 
did he omit to inquire most tenderly 
as to the health of his wife and 
child, and of his relatives generally. 
The rumour of Martin’s return soon 
spread, and his four sisters hastened 
to welcome him at the hostelry where 
he was staying. They found him 
much altered, certainly. He had 
gone away a beardless stripling, and 
he now appeared a matured man, 
with a bronzed complexion, and 
bearded like the pard. Neverthe- 
less, they recognised him at once. 
They embraced him fraternally, and 
they eagerly hastened to carry the 
good news to the expectant spouse. 

Bertrande, who had led a blameless 
and irreproachable existence, over- 
joyed to recover her fond husband, 
proceeded without delay to the hos- 
telry. When she saw him, she at first 
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He then ad- 


dressed her tenderly, repeating word 
for word their conversations of past 
days, and related a number of minute 


started back in doubt. 


circumstances that had occurred 
whilst they were courting. He also 
mentioned several details that a hus- 
band only could have known, and he 
even described some articles of wear- 
ing apparel which he had left behind, 
stating where they were to be found, 
which proved to be correct. 

** Enough !” exclaimed the lady ; 
“T see indeed you are my long-lost 
husband.” And unable to resist the 
chain of evidence, she threw herself 
in his arms and rested her head on 
his bosom. 

She then asked him to forgive her 
hesitation, accounting for it by the 
presence of hair upon his face which 
had changed greatly the expression 
of his countenance. An uncle of 
Martin arrived at this juncture, and 
at first he also held back. But on 
hearing an accurate relation of the 
business transactions that had previ- 
ously existed between them, he ac- 
knowledged the stranger as his miss. 
ing nephew, saluted him on the 
cheek, and thanked Heaven that 
Martin was restored to his family. 

As soon as the newly-arrived hus- 
band recovered from his sickness he 
returned to his former dwelling, and 
took formal possession of Bertrande 
and of his property. For nearly 
four years everything proceeded 
smoothly with him. The lady 
lavished her affection upon him, and 
they had two children, one of whom 
died shortly after its birth. Martin's 
father at his death bequeathed his son 
a farm, which was let by the pre- 
sumed Martinon advantageous terms, 
and the value of the property was 
increasing considerably. Here it is 
said by one version of this history, 
that the hero of this adventure was 
accused of setting fire to some build- 
ings belonging to a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, that he was thrown 
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into prison, and that some doubts as 
to his identity were then for the first 
time expressed. Nevertheless Ber- 
trande made many strenuous efforts 
to obtain his liberation, in which she 
succeeded after agreat deal of anxiety 
and distress. 

Hitherto the stranger had played 
admirably the part of a husband. 
Jupiter had not acted more perfectly 
by the side of Alemena. Rumour at 
this time, however, raised some un- 
easiness in the mind of Bertrande, 
and she began to treat her partner 
with some coldness. This distrust 
was increased by the passing of a 
soldier who assured Bertrande that 
he had known Martin Guerre, that 
he had seen him at the siege of St. 
Quentin, where he had lost a leg, that 
he was still alive, and the soldier 
left a written deposition to that effect. 

A popular voice began to be raised 
at this period, pointedly accusing the 
self-styled Martin of being an impos- 
tor. Public opinion at Artigues be- 
came very much divided —one party 
being ree ady to swear that the stran- 
ger was absolutely Martin Guerre, 
and another party protesting that 
he was one Arnault du Tilh, a man 
of worse than indifferent character. 
The non-believers did not spare Ber- 
trande either, and said that in her 
eagerness to welcome a husband back 
she accepted the first claimant who 
presented himself. Be it as it may, it 
is certain that either of her own free 
will, as one version says, or at the 
instigation of Martin’s uncle, who 

opene ed her eyes, according to anothe rT 
version, Bertrande filed a criminal 
information against the man to whom 
for four years ‘she had granted a hus- 
band’s rights, and whom she now de- 
clared to be animpostor. The same 
uncle assumed a very important part 
in the prosecution, but whether it 
was for the love of the true Martin, 
or for hatred against the false one, it 
is difficult to state. 

The indignant wife demanded 
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that the man whom she declared to 
be her betrayer should be con- 
demned to beg pardon of her, of 
God, and of his king, with uncovered 
head, bare feet, and with a shirt for 
his only attire; that he should pay 
a fine to the king, and another to 
her of 2,000 livres, besides damages 
and expenses. 

The pseudo Martin Guerre had 
meanwhile, been committed to 
prison at Prieux, and in the Act of 
Accusation drawn up against him 
he was described by the name of 
Arnault du Tilh. To that docu- 
ment the prisoner made a long 
reply. He commenced by stating 
that he was the most unfortunate 
of men, for his own wife and 
relatives were 8») base that they had 
conspired together to deprive him 
of his fortune worth 7,000 to 8,000 
livres; that Pierre Guerre, who 
prosecuted him, was actuated by 
purely mercenary considerations ; 
that his uncle’s sons-in-law had tam- 
pered with his wife, and induced 
her to make this calumnious accusa- 
tion, at the expense of her own 
honour. He then related the his- 
tory of his campaigns in the king’s 
service, and of his return to his 
home and to his wife, who proved so 
weak as to be ready to betray him 
to his enemy; and he repeated a 
number of instances of the hoggility 
of his kinsman and his kinettan’s 
sons-in-law, whose only object was 
to possess themselves of his pro- 
perty. He even went so far as to 
allege that his unnatural relatives 
had attacked him personally, and 
that, had not his wife interfered on 
his behalf, his life would have been 
sacrificed to their violence. He re- 
quested that his wife might be 
examined in his presence, and he 
concluded by praying that his ene- 
mies might be condemned in the 
same penalties that had been asked 
against him. 

The prisoner was subjected to 
searching interrogatories, according 
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to the French system. Unlike the 
modern claimant, of Westminster 
notoriety, the claimant whose bio- 
graphy we are now endeavouring 
to give answered every question 
in the most satisfactory manner. 
He described minutely the events 
of Martin’s early life, as well as a 
number of circumstances referring 
to his father and mother and sisters. 
He furnished a perfectly correct 
account of his marriage with Ber- 
trande. He recollected the number 
and names of the guests at that 
ceremony, with the garb they wore, 
and he appeared thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their private affairs. 
He named the priest who officiated 
on that occasion, and even the 
friends who had accompanied the 
newly-wedded couple to the nuptial 
chamber. He recounted, in fine, 
every incident of Martin Guerre’s 
career, and in no instance could the 
slightest inaccuracy be detected. 
Mercury was not more perfectly 
informed of all Losie’s actions, than 
the one Martin Guerre was of those 
of the other. 

Bertrande, in her turn, was ex- 
amined, as also were the other 
persons called by the prisoner. She 
confirmed unwittingly his state- 
ments, adding that the spell which 
had enthralled her husband for the 
firstgight years of their union, had 
prevented the birth of a child until 
the expiration of that period, when 
the charm was removed, and that 
she had refused to seek for a divorce, 
notwithstanding the desire of her 
parents. Evidently the white magic 
of love had triumphed over the black 
magic of the demon. The prisoner 
was confronted with the lady, and 
he pleaded with great skill. He 
declared that Bertrande had been 
tampered with. He applied for 
interrogatories to be administered 
to her and to various other wit- 
nesses to prove his assertions, and 
his prayer was granted by the court. 
No fewer than 150 witnesses were 
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examined in this preliminary in- 
quiry ; of these, forty deposed that 
he was the real Martin Guerre, 
whom they had known from his 
infancy. Fifty witnesses testified, 
on the other hand, that he was 
Arnault du Tilh, Among these lust 
was an innkeeper at Touges, who 
said that he had addressed the pri- 
soner as Arnault du Tilh, and that 
the prisoner had quickly turned 
round and begged of him not to 
betray him; and Arnault’s own 
uncle, who entreated the prisoner 
to confess the deceit and to save 
himself from the scaffold. Sixty 
witnesses finally declined to pro- 
nounce any opinion, owing to the 
extraordinary resemblance between 
the real Martin Guerre and the 
prisoner. The latter was by no 
means dismayed. He relied on the 
testimony of his sisters who still 
called him brother; on the consent 
of Bertrande; and on his co-habita- 
tion of four years with her. More- 
over, he pressed Bertrande to swear 
that he was not Martin Guerre, 
declaring that if she took an oath 
to that effect he was ready to forfeit 
his head. Confounded at so much 
boldness she hesitatéd and declined. 
She might yet have had a lingering 
doubt, or possibly her woman’s 
heart may have refused to allow her 
to consign to an ignominious death 
a man in whose bosom for four years 
she had nestled her head, and to 
whom she had surrendered all that 
a woman values. 

To the astonishment of all, con- 
sidering the doubtful character of 
the evidence, the judge of Prieux, 
who tried the prisoner, found him 
guilty, and condemned him as an 
impostor, to be beheaded and quar- 
tered. Arnault heard the sentence 
without the least semblance of agi- 
tation, and protesting confidently 
his innocence, he appealed at once 
to the Parliament of Toulouse. 
Another and a closer inquiry was 
began. It too only served to puzzle 
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the judges more completely, and to 
throw them into an utter perplexity. 
The depositions on the former trial 
were carefully read, and thirty wit- 
nesses were re-examined. Of these, 
nine or ten asserted that the prisoner 
was the real Martin Guerre; seven 
or eight averred that he was Arnault 
du Tilh; and the remainder were so 
bewildered that they could not pro- 
nounce either way. : 

During the inquiry before the 
judge of Prieux, the witnesses ad- 
verse to the prisoner had all said 
that Martin Guerre was tall and 
dark, that he was thin, and that his 
legs were meagre; that he stooped 
and allowed his head to fall between 
his shoulders; that his upper lip 
was overhanging; that his nose was 
flat, and turned up; and that he 
had a sear on his right eyebrow. 
Arnault du Tilb, on the contrary, 
was short and stout, with well- 
replenished limbs; he neither 
stooped, nor had his nose an up- 
ward tendency. The marks on his 
face, however, were the same as 
those observed in Martin Guerre. 
A shoemaker certified that Martin 
Guerre required number twelve, 
whereas the prisoner’s feet would 
be fitted by number nine. Another 
witness stated that Martin Guerre 
was a skilful swordsman and a good 
wrestler, whereas the prisoner did 
not know tierce from carte, and he 
had never tried a fall with anyone 
in his life. Several witnesses de- 
clared that the accused had admitted 
that.he was Arnault du Tilh, and 
that he had entreated that his secret 
might be preserved. It was also 
said that the real Martin Guerre 
was in Flanders, and that a cannon- 
ball had carried away one of his 
legs. Moreover, Martin was a 
native of Biscaye, where the Basque 
language was spoken, which is 
totally different from the French or 
Gascon. The prisoner was ignorant 
of the Basque tongue, and at most 
only understood a few words. 
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Further, young Sancho, Martin’s 
son, was declared to bear no resem- 
biance whatever to the prisoner, 
the contrary of which would have 
been the case, had the latter really 
been the father of the former. 
Finally, several witnesses testified 
that Arnault du Tilh from his child- 
hood had displayed the worst in- 
clinations ; that he since had become 
steeped in crime; that he was 
familiar with theft; that such a 
thing as truth was utterly unknown 
to him; that swearing and blas- 
pheming were favourite diversions 
of his; and that from his daring and 
unscrupulousness he was evidently 
intended to make an excellent im- 
postor. 

One story is only good until 
another is told. When the turn of 
the defence came, evidence most 
directly contradictory to all that 
had been averred by the other side 
was produced. 

About forty witnesses deposed 
that the prisoner was actually the 
Martin Guerre they had intimately 
known, and with whom they had 
exchanged convivialities many times. 
Among these were, foremost, Mar- 
tin’s four sisters, well-conducted and 
respectable married women, who 
surely might have been trusted to 
recognise their long missing brother. 
It was impossible to think that they 
could be mistaken, with all their 
recollections and reminiscences of 
infancy and early youth! Their 
husbands, too, confirmed their state- 
ments. 

Some witnesses who had been 
present at the wedding of Martin and 
Bertrande, deposed to the identity 
of the prisoner with Martin. A 
female friend of the Guerre family 
swore that, on the wedding night, 
she had, according to the custom of 
the country, carried up the usual 
midnight collation to the youthful 
couple, and that the prisoner posi- 
tively was the child-husband of that 
occasion. Most of the witnesses for 
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the defence testified that Martin 
Guerre had two double teeth in his 
upper jaw, that he had an effusion 
of blood in his right eye, that the 
nail on the first finger of the right 
hand was broken, and that on the 
same hand he had three warts. All 
these marks were distinctly borne 
by the prisoner. By what strange 
freak should Nature, that had im- 
printed these marks on Martin 
Guerre, have imitated them in the 
person of another ! 

Other witnesses swore that a 
conspiracy had been entered into 
between Pierre Guerre and his sons- 
in-law, to ruin the prisoner; that 
they had applied to one Jean Loze 
for assistance in money to carry out 
their nefarious scheme, and that Jean 
Loze had refused, saying that Martin 
Guerre was his kinsman, and that 
he would rather give his gold to 
make him than to unmake him. 
They added that it was commonly 
reported at Artigues that Pierre 
Guerre and his cabal were prosecut- 
ing the prisoner against the wishes 
of his wife, and that several persons 
had heard Pierre Guerre avow that 
the prisoner was Martin Guerre his 
nephew. Nearly all the witnesses 
examined stated that when the pri- 
soner arrived at Artigues he ad- 
dressed familiarly by name all the 


former friends and acquaintances of 


Martin Guerre; that when he was 
not immediately recognised, he 
named various places whither he and 
others had been together, and the 
circumstances under which they had 
visited thither, and that he repeated 
the substance of conversations of ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years before, and 
which seemed quite fresh in his 
mind. He also related most accu- 
rately to Bertrande the mysteries of 
her nuptial life with Martin, remem- 
bering certain events that must have 
been secrets to all but herself and 
her husband. 

At first sight it would appear 
that Martin Guerre only could pos- 
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sibly have been aware of these facts, 
and that his brain alone could have 
contained this mass of minute in- 
formation. How could an impostor 
have sustained so trying a part 
before friends and enemies, strangers 
and acquaintances, relatives and 
wife—wife especially,who must have 
continually watched him day and 
night, without betraying himself— 
without his memory being even 
once at fault in any matter, sma | 
or great! The features of the pri- 
soner resembled so closely those of 
Martin Guerre, that the neutral 
witnesses affirmed that they were as 
like as two peas, and that it was 
impossible to pronounce from them 
alone as to whether he was or he 
was not Martin Guerre. The con- 
duct of the wife, too, seemed to 
speak in favour of the prisoner. 
She had received him as a husband, 
and lived with him for three or four 
years, admitting him without ques- 
tion to the rights of one, and even 
answering warmly anyone who had 
raised doubts on the matter. Could 
a wife be mistaken in the person of 
her husband? Had Nature been at 
the trouble of casting two bodies in 
exacily the same mould, with all 
their imperfections, furnishing each 
body with a soul and mind of an 
exactly similar stamp? She was 
said to have confessed repeatedly 
that Pierre Guerre had forced her 
to presecute her husband. When 
he declared in court that he was 
ready to suffer capital punishment, 
if Bertrande would swear that he 
was not Martin Guerre, she held 
back. She would neither swear that 
he was not Martin Guerre, nor accept 
him as such. This, it might be al- 
leged, could only be the proof of the 
wavering of a woman who wishes 
to get rid of her husband, or who, 
under the influence of others, is 
ready to assert anything, but who 
will not go so far as to be the cause 
of her husband’s death. When he 
had been imprisoned on suspicion of 
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another offence, she had solicited 
his release, and had eagerly wel- 
comed him on obtaining his liberty. 
She would hardly have done so had 
she believed him an impostor. 

As for the evidence against the 
prisoner, it might easily be argued 
that, in cases of doubtful identity, 
witnesses in favour are more entitled 
to belief than those against. It is 
easier to prove an affirmative than 
a negative. The witnesses adverse 
to the prisoner may have been tam- 
pered with, or be interested against 
him, or, at best, they may be honest 
and have failed to recognise him. 
An individual who leaves his native 
city a Jad and comes back a bearded 
man, will no doubt have altered very 
materially in aspect, and it is not at 
all strange that some of his former 
associates may fail to know him. 
This cannot prove that he is not the 
right man, only that he has much 
changed. True it was said that 
Martin Guerre was thin and slight, 
and the prisoner short and stout, 
though their features were admitted 
to be exactly similar. This may 
easily be accounted for by the 
natural difference in size between 
nineteen and thirty. This same 
increase in bulk would explain the 
supposed discrepancy in height, for 
a corpulent man would not look so 
tall as aslim one. These objections 
could have very little weight against 
the positive assertions of the pri- 
soner’s witnesses, accompanied as 
they were by so many corroborative 
circumstances in support of the 
efse. Little notice can be taken of 
the argument respecting the want 
of resemblance between Sancho 
Guerre and the prisoner. We all 
know how frequently children ap- 
pear to bear few or no traces of 
their parents, and how often fair 
men have dark children, or, vice 
versd, or other material dissimilari- 
ties exist between them. As for 
the fact that the prisoner did not 
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was not at all surprising, consider- 
ing that Martin Guerre had quitted 
his birthplace at the age of two 
years, and that it is not usual for 
children to know any tongue whatever 
at that early period of their existence. 
Referring to the moral character- 
istics of Arnault du Tilh, they are 
of no consequence to the material 
issue, Arnault du Tilh and Martin 
Guerre being two distinct indi- 
viduals, and the prisoner being the 
latter person. During the term of 
his co-habitation with Bertrande, we 
may add, the prisoner had not been 
accused of any impropriety of con- 
duct. 

We have now seen the arguments 
for the prosecution and for defence, 
and we perceive how the former 
have been seemingly answered by 
the latter. The prisoner ought to 
be triumphantly acquitted, probably 
thinks the reader. Let us go on 
with the case. The prosecution has 
spoken, the defence has replied, the 
witnesses have been heard. It is 
now the turn of an attorney-general 
or a procureur du rot to make his 
final and most eloquent effort to 
obtain, if possible, the conviction of 
the prisoner. 

The witnesses for the prosecution, 
it would be adduced, are as much 
entitled to belief as those for the 
defence, and they are somewhat 
more in number. Certain marks 
have been recognised on the pri- 
soner, and alleged to be identical 
with those that had been noticed on 
Martin Guerre. But the witnesses 
had not met Martin Guerre for 
many years, and they only possessed 
a vague recollection of the nature of 
such marks. Were those on the 
person of the prisoner and on that 
of Martin Guerre to be minutely 
compared, it would probably be 
found that there existed more or 
less difference between them. More- 
over, it is not several witnesses who 
testified in common to several signs, 


understand the Basque language, it * but various persons, who each one 
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deposed to one particular mark, 
affirmed to have been observed on 
Martin Guerre. Personal close 
resemblances between strangers are 
by no means uncommon, and nume- 


rous examples of such freaks of 


Nature might be cited. Classical 
readers may probably recollect the 
case of Sura, the Roman Pro-Consul 
in Sicily, who met there a poor 
fisherman exactly like him in trait, 
form, size, voice, and manner. They 
both laughed in the same way, and 
spoke in the same way, and they 
both stammered. Sura could not 
avoid expressing his utter astonish- 
ment, adding that his father had 
never been to Sicily. “But my 
mother visited Rome several times,” 
was the fisherman’s reply. This fact 
may be found in Pliny, in the 
Seventh Book; and many other 
instances of this description have 
been recorded in ancient and modern 
times, 

The prisoner was evidently a skil- 
ful actor, who had studied well his 
part and who knew it thoroughly by 
heart. He was a clever rogue, who 
had hatched his plot with consummate 
skill, and who had carried it out 
with consummate audacity. We 
need not suppose that he had ac- 
quired his knowledge by magie, as 
some of the advocates employed by 
the prosecution asserted; we may 
safely attribute it to more earthly 
and natural means. He may have 
been acquainted in his travels with 
the real Martin Guerre, and thus 
have learnt the close details that 
confounded those who heard them. 

Too much weight should not be 
given to the prisoner having been 
received by Bertrande as a husband 
for three or four years, and to her 
having refused to swear that he was 
not Martin Guerre. She appears to 
have been a kind-hearted woman, 


somewhat timid, easily led by those- 


who surrounded her, and giving 
way to pressure with little or no 
resistance. 
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hesitate before consigning herself to 
disgrace and a fellow-creature to 
death. Such a person would hardly 
have the courage of seeking revenge, 
or even if stirred up by her woman’s 
pride to make some move in that 
direction, she would certainly noi 
have the resolution of following the 
consequences of her actions to the 
end. 

The judges of the Parliament of 
Toulouse, after having carefully 
read all the pleadings for and against 
the prisoner, were sorely perplexed. 
The riddle, instead of being nearer 
to solution, seemed, on the contrary, 
to become more intricate than ever. 
During this time Bertrande was 
placed under surveillance by the 
court, so that she might not be tam- 
pered with by either side. Both 
the prisoner and Bertrande were 
examined separately, and then were 
confronted together. Bertrande was 
timid and hesitating. She had 
committed a great sin, she said, in 
receiving the prisoner as her hus- 
band. She had been deluded by his 
specious representations, and had 
sacrificed her honour to him.* Her 
remorse was so great, that she had 
no rest day or night, and she did 
not dare to look her judges in the 
face. In fact, the lady cast down 
her eyes, and appeared ashamed of 
the part she had borne in the trans- 
action. The prisoner was bold and 
triumphant. In a soft, mellow, yet 
profoundly self-confident tone, he 
addressed a long speech to the court. 
In this artful discourse he repeated 
the history of Martin Guerre in 4s 
minutest details, from the day of his 
birth to that of his departure from 
his home. Among other matters 
he mentioned accurately the cireum- 
stances attending the birth of little 
Sancho their son, the name of the 
church in which he was baptized, 
the priest who officiated, the guests 
who attended, the hour of the day, 
and every small event that occurred 


No doubt she would™ on that occasion. 
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The judges appeared to lean to- 
wards the side of the prisoner, and 
the weight of the evidence certainly 
was in his favour. But an unfore- 
seen event occurred at this period. 
Another Martin Guerre arrived, 
like a god in a machine from heaven. 
He came from Spain, he declared 
where he had served as asoldier, and 
where he had lost aleg. He peti- 
tioned the court, furnishing at the 
same time a history of the impostor, 
and he solicited to be examined. 
The court now had to decide as to 
who was the real Simon Pure. The 
newly-arrived claimant was ordered 
to be arrested, to submit to inter- 
rogatories, and to be confronted 
with the prisoner, with Bertrande, 
with the sisters, and with the other 
principal witnesses in the case. He 
displayed the marks on his person, 
and these do not seem as numerous 
and as well-defined as those on the 
prisoner. The two claimants were 
brought face to face together. Num- 
ber one abused number two, calling 
him a scoundrel, a villain, and an 
impostor, and he affirmed that he 
was ready to be hanged, if he were 
not Martin Guerre. He cross- 
questioned number two, who replied 
in hesitating and doubtful accents, 
The court then ordered the prisoner 
to withdraw, and examined number 
two on some private matters which 
had not been mooted yet. The 
questions were answered correctly. 
The prisoner was called in, and in 
his turn submitted to the same 
ordeal, upon which he satisfied the 
tribunal with unerring accuracy on 
all points. 

When the eldest sister came into 
court, as soon as she beheld claimant 
number two, she threw herself into 
his arms, confessing her mistake to 
the judges, and fully recognising 
the stranger as her missing brother. 
The other sisters followed her ex- 
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ample; tears were shed abundantly, 
and an affecting scene occurred in 
court. All the witnesses who had 
most strenuously declared them- 
selves in favour of the prisoner, now 
veered round and unanimously ad- 
mitted the new comer to be the real 
Martin Guerre. The wife, too, fell 
on the neck of the latter, and amidst 
deep sobs implored his forgiveness. 
It was her love for him and her 
eagerness to welcome him back, that 
had caused her to believe too readily 
the wily and unscrupulous impostor 
who had so vilely abused her sim- 
plicity. When doubts rose in her 
mind, she at once gave her betrayer 
into the hands of justice, she had at 
heart ever been faithful to him her 
loved husband; if she had sinned, 
it was unknowingly and unwit- 
tingly, and, as it was, her remorse 
had been sufficient punishment and 
atonement for her voluntary fault. 
‘The court was moved, more, perhaps, 
by her beauty and her sorrow than 
by her pleading, however eloquent it 
may have been. But Martin Guerre 
proved obdurate. With severe and 
stern aspect he reproached her in 
bitter words, refusing to give cre- 
dence to her protestations of inno- 
cence. 

Father, mother, sisters may fall 
into error, but wife never, never. 
She was the sole cause of the mis- 
fortune that had fallen upon bis 
house; she alone was to blame, and 
he could not receive her back. In 
vain the court interceded on the 
lady’s behalf. The husband proved 
unrelenting, and pushed her away 
from him. 

The court then found the prisoner 
Arnault du Tilh guilty of seven 
capital crimes, viz., bearing a false 
name, impersonating anotler, adul- 
tery, rape, sacrilege, theft, and 
plagiat.* On the following day, the 


12th September, 1560, the judges 


* The French legal designation for the offence of withholding a person from the 
custody of those to whom she belongs rightfully. 
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pronounced their sentence against 
the prisoner before a crowded 
assembly. He was condemned to 
walk bareheaded, barefooted, wear- 
ing only a shirt, holding a torch 
with his right hand, and with a 
halter round his neck, to the door of 
the church of Artigues, to pray for 
pardon of his king, of justice, and of 
those whom he had wronged in 
person and in estate; thence to pro- 
ceed to before the house of Martin 
Guerre, and there to be hanged ona 
gibbet until he was dead; then his 
body to be burnt to ashes, so that 
the memory of one who had com- 
mitted so abominable a deed should 
be wiped out from the eyes of men. 
As for the child born during the 
cohabitation of Arnault du Tilh with 
Bertrande, she was declared legiti- 
mate, and the property of the said 
Arnault was to be devoted to her to 
form her dowry when she married. 

When the impostor heard the 
judgment against him, his heart 
failed him, and he admitted his 
crime in loud accents, entreating the 
Lord to forgive him for his unex- 
ampled villainy. He called upon 
Martin Guerre to restore his wife to 
her own position, declaring her to 
be a good and virtuous woman, and 
an innocent victim to his cheat ; and 
he thanked his judges for the wis- 
dom with which they had investi- 
gated the case, and for the patience 
which had eventually enabled them 
to discover the truth. 

Arnault du Tilh was conveyed 
back to Artigues. There he was 
visited by the Judge of Prieux, who 
had condemned him before, and to 
whom he confessed at length his 
offences in full. The idea of the 
imposture was first suggested to 
him by his being mistaken for 
Martin Guerre by some intimate 
friends of the latter. From them 
he gathered much information con- 
cerning Martin’s father, mother, 
wife, child, sisters, and other rela- 
tives. These particulars, together 
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with the light he had already ob- 


tained on these matters in his 
conversations with Martin Guerre, 
with whom he had served in Spain, 
aided by a retentive memory, had 
enabled him to play his part to 
perfection. He strongly denied 
possessing any spiritual powers or 
having acquired any knowledge of 
magic. In due course the sentence 
of the law was carried out in front 
of the residence of Martin Guerre, 
after the convict had fully repented 
and had received the last consola- 
tions of religion. 

Martin Guerre was exonerated 
by the court, though he had acted 
in an unreflecting and imprudent 
manner. It was found that though 
his absence may have led to his 
wife’s infidelity, the cause was re- 
mote and indireet—that he had not 
deliberately borne arms against his 
native country, but that being in 
the service of the Cardinal de 
Burgos, and afterwards ofhis brother, 
he was constrained to follow his 
master to Flanders, and there to 
fight under him. Moreover he had 
lost a leg, which was sufficient 
penalty for his faults, 

Bertrande did not escape without 
some censure from the court. A 
wife, it was urged, should know a 
husband by a thousand marks and 
signs, so as to render it utterly im- 
possible for any other man to palm 
himself off in his stead. In the 
most perfect copy made by Nature, 
there is always some slight dissimili- 
tude or variance, which if invisible 
to the eyes of all, should not pass 
undetected before those of a wife. 
The illusion, to say the least, must 
have had considerable charms for 
her, as it required more than three 
years before she consented to be 


-undeceived. Nevertheless her gene- 


ral good character; the striking 
resemblance between the pseudo and 
the real Martin Guerre; the extra- 
ordinary skilland memory of Arnault 
du Tilh, all contributed to induce 
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the court to take a lenient view of the 
conduct of the lady, and her only 
puni-hment for her share in tbe 
transaction was a mild reprimand. 
Her husband, however, remained 
obstinate and unforgiving for a long 
period. Time works wonders, and 
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eventually his resentment having 
evaporated, a reconciliation was 
effected between Martin Guerre 
and Bertrande; the past was for- 
gotten, and the re-united couple, it 
is to be hoped, lived happy for ever 
after. 


SMYTHE. 


A NOVEL. 


By Harry Herman. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Family Quarrel. Merely iniroduc- 
tory, but most necessary, ‘although the 
reader may not at the first glance per- 
ceive it. 

Ir had a commencement. In fact 

everybody knew it commenced some 

time or other; but neither Smith nor 

Smythe nor any of their numerous 

progenies, nor any of their still more 

numerous relatives could, or did, 

assert with anything like certainty, 

when or where, or howit commenced. 

Indeed, there was a maiden aunt of 

Smythe, senior, who would persist 

in the opinion that it all originated 

by somebody’s grand-nephew setting 
somebody’s grand-uncle’s wig on 
fire ; but neither Smith nor Smythe, 
nor anybody whom Smith or Smythe 
ever knew, could be positive about 
it. And yet it cannot be and never 
was denied that Smith and Smythe 
were both of the same stock, that 
they were sprigs of one tree, and 
that both traced their descent in 
unbroken paternal line to Jeremiah 

Adullam Smythe, who was Alder- 

man for the Ward of “ Breakneck 

Without” during more than a 

quarter of the last century, and 

who most undoubtedly would have 
been Lord Mayor of London had 
not the commencement of that 


horrible family feud marred his 
endeavours and broker his heart. 

And thus it came about that 
while the Smythes of Adullam-green 
retained their family patronymic in 
all its ancient quaintuess of spell- 
ing, the degenerate, the radical 
Smiths, of Laburnum-villa, High- 
gate, despised the “ y”’ and the “e” 
of the good old name, and had, by 
some deed or other under sign- 
manual, promulgated to the four 
quarters of the glebe their inten- 
tions of being known and addressed 
by the name of “Smith.” 

And there was a Mrs. Smith. 
Naturally there would be a Mrs. 
Smith. And ofall the pretty, lovely, 
merry, chubby dumplings incarnate 
as female humanity, Mrs. Smith was 
undoubtedly the prettiest, loveliest, 
merriest, and chubbiest. At any 
rate Mr. William Wagge Smith 
would have highly resented any- 
body’s assertion of the existence of 
a woman who possessed all these 
qualities in a more superlative 
degree. And he was right. For 
never was a hearth made brighter, 
never a home more cheerful than 
that little villa nestling among the 
golden laburnums at the foot of 
Highgate-hill. You should have 
seen Mrs. Smith greeting her hus- 
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band on his return from the City ! 
What a sweet kiss she had in store 
for him, with what tender care she 
brushed the hair from his forehead 
as she hung on his shoulder, and 
then it would have done your heart 
good to perceive how the shadow of 
care passed away, and the smile of 
happiness beamed in that little 
parlour. 

And there was also a M/s. Smythe. 
Naturally, there being a Mrs. Smith, 
there would be a Mrs. Smythe. 
For it was the pride of the Smythe 
branch of the family to possess the 
counterpart of everything the 
Smiths ever had, or could, or - would 
have. Records ‘do not exist, how- 
ever, to prove that they succeeded 
in quality as well as in quantity. 
If a Smith built a house, the 
Smythes could never rest before 
they had laid out a street; if a 
Smith-married, a Smythe was sure 
to take a wife unto himself directly 
afterwards ; if a baby was known to 
kick its heels about to the delight of 
any of the Smiths, the Smythes 
were certain to proclaim their 
superiority by the arrival of twins. 
But Mrs. Smythe was not at all like 
Mrs. Smith. She was a lean, lank, 
haggling, croaking sort of a woman, 
who was sure to know everything 
better than anybody else, and it was 
stated aboutherin theneighbourhood 
of Adullam-green (although we do 
not vouch for the fact) that she was 
addicted to periodically thrashing 
her busband. People were inclined 
to believe that she hated everything 
and everybody; and scandalous 
tongues added, that if she hated any- 
body more thon any body else, includ- 
ing her husband, it was Mrs. Smith. 

And why? One might well ask 
why! There was the family feud it 
is true, but then nobody knew what 
it was about, and Mrs. Smith was, 
so persevering in her attempts to 
make everybody forget it, that every- 
body had nearly forgotten it except 
Mrs. Smythe. And then Mrs. 
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Smith, in her consummate goodness 
of heart, was so deferential to the 
authoritative lady that the latter 
would have been bound to relent 
had she been of the stuff of which 
women are usually made. But 
come what may, Adullam-green was 
sure to find fault with Laburnum- 
villa; and when Mr. William 
Wagge Smith flared up and con- 
signed the family tormentor to the 
antipodes, the good little woman 
would simply pat her husband's 
cheek and say to him in her quiet 
way “Never mind her, dear. She 
don’t know better.” And then Mir. 
Smith would sit back in his arm-chair 
and thank Heaven from his heart of 
hearts for having blessed him with 
such a sweet little darling of a wife. 


CHAPTER II. 


Our Story commences. The reader, having 
learnt the facts which are most essential 
Jor its cor rect appreciation, is introduced 
to some persons who, although they belong 
neither to the Smith nor to the Smythe 
branch of the family, have a great deal 
lo do with both of them. 

Ir was the morning of the 6th of 

December, 1851, and the great clock 

at Notre Dame had just struck 

nine. It was a dull and sultry 
morning succeeding a fearful night. 

All through the small hours the 

echoes of platoon- firing had vibrated 

in the air; they had been killing 
men and boys, aye even children, 
by the dozen, by the score in all the 
different parts cf Paris. Corpses 
strewed the Place des Invalides, in 
the Cours de la Reine the blood ran 
in the gutters, the Pantheon bore 
the marks of the bullets that had 
despatched the opponents of the yet 
unborn empire, whilst in the court- 
yard of the Préfecture de Police 
the work had been done more 

silently, but not less effectually ; 

they had killed their prisoners with 
loaded clubs. The very air seemed 
to be stagnant with blood and death, 
and the dread silence appeared 
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more fearful after those horrible 
sounds had been hushed. 

And in the midst of all this 
Helene Zephyre Countess de Mer- 
ancourt, Marquise de Laon, was 
asleep. A half cozy, half volup- 
tuous charaber hung with blue silk 
tapestry, a grand antique bed shaded 
by blue silk curtains, and a bed- 
cover of the same material bordered 
with Alencon lace that might have 
made a queen dream. The window 
curtains were arranged to admit 
just a flickering ray that seemed to 
creep in stealthily as if afraid to 
commit an indiscretion. On the 
high arm-chair lay thrown in con- 
fusion a ball dress, a fan studded 
with diamonds, a pair of gloves that 
seemed to be made for achild’s hand, 
a bouquet of maguolias and white 
roses, and an opera cloak. At the 
foot of the bed two mites of rose- 
satin slippers twinkled coquettishly ; 
Cinderella might have been proud 
to wear them. On «the toilet 
table a whole array of those elegant 
pretty trifles, so dear to woman, 
awaited the hour of use. : 

The countess was asleep, but her 
slumbers were not undisturbed. 
Sometimes a snow-white arm would 
dash out from under the satin and 
the lace and be lost in the masses 
of raven hair that formed a glossy 
background for that beautiful head. 
Yes, that head! It would have 
sent Praxiteles intofecstasy,the head 
of the Venus Victrix was there. 
The head of the Venus Victrix with 
the eyes of Medea; the eyes of 
Medea with the lips of Danaé. 
Beauty and passion, sweetness, 
pride, and charm united there to 
form a face; matchless, unrivalled 
by production of artist’s hand. And 
that head would ioss about and 
about as if it sought a comfortable 
nook to rest in, and did not find it 
ou the luxurious pillows. The 
Countess of Merancourt dreamed. 
She dreamed of a man and a boy. 


Of an English boy whom the 
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soldiers had carried to the prison of 
Mazas to await transportation to 
the pestilential swamps of Cayenne. 
Of a man who had died at her feet 
covered with wounds, and who lay 
now in the grave, which she bad 
ordered to be planted with white 
roses as soon as the balmy breezes 
of spring would permit it. Before 
he expired he had implored one 
favour from her—to carry a message 
to the poor boy at Mazas. It con- 
sisted of four words only. And he 
had been so earnest, and his looks 
so glassy, death so visible in bis 
face, that she had consented and 
vowed to do it. And then he had 
kissed her hand and died. That kiss 
had made a fiery mark. The con- 
tagion had spread to the blood, from 
the blood to the heart, from the 
heart to the head, and that head 
burned in fever now, and the lids 
sought in vain for refreshing 
slumber; the image of the hand- 
some youth pining in that loath- 
some prison was there, and it 
hovered before them, chasing sleep, 
disturbing rest and still looked for, 
bidden to disappear, and quickly 
recalled. 

It struck ten at the little church 
in the Rue d’Anjou St. Honoré. As 
the last sounds had died away, the 
door opened and a pert little maid 
entered. The countess awoke with 
a start, nearly with a scream. She 
raised herself on her elbow as the 
girl drew the curtains to admit the 
light of the now brightening win- 
ter day, and tried to arrange her 
dishevelled hair. 

“You are early this morning 
Louise,” she said, “it cannot be ten 
already.” 

“Ten has just struck, Madame.” 

“T have slept but very little, let 
me rest awhile yet; you can go 
and return in an hour.” 

“Madame la Comtesse will re- 
member that she has promised to 
breakfast with the count before he 
goes to the Council.” 
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“That is true,” replied the lady 
in accents that betrayed vexation, 
“but am I not my own mistress ? 
Tell the count’s valet to inform his 
master that I cannot come this 
morning, that I am indisposed—un- 
well—anything you like; but let 
me sleep.” 

The maid made a movement as if 
to leave the room, but stopped 
short. “I hope Madame la Com- 
tesse will not be angry when I 
remind her that to-day is the 6th of 
December.” 

“ Well, and what has the 6th of 
December to do with me ?”’ 

The girl walked on her toes to 
the bed, and whispered something 
into her mistress’s ear. The latter 
rose half angrily, but still quickly, 
exclaiming—“t You are right, I had 
forgotten. But tell me,” she added, 
“does the count pay you to get me 
to keep his appointment ? ” 

“How could you think 
Madame? I——.” 

The countess interrupted her. 

“ T was not in earnest ; come now 
and smile again. You will have sad 
work to dress me this morning, for 
I feel quite unable to do anything 
whatever, myself.” 

Madame-de Merancourt took a 
long white embroidered wrapper 
from her maid and put it on. Then 
she placed her feet into the little 
satin slippers that awaited her, and 
allowed herself to be led to the 
dressing-table. 

An hour afterwards her toilet 
was performed. She was more than 
beautiful in her rich grey velvet 
morning dress with its shining 
buttons and its cuffs and collars of 
matchless Brussels lace. 

A knock on the door was heard. 

Louise opened. It was the count’s 
valet bringing the message that his 
master was waiting to salute his 
wife. 

The countess walked through two 
immense rooms, cold and cheerless 
in spite of their gorgeous decora- 
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tion, into the breakfast parlour 
where her husband was sitting by 
the side of a glowing fire, rubbing 
his hands like a man in good humour. 
The Count de Merancourt was a 
portly man of about 45 years, with 
a generous, open face. He wore 
the “ Imperial,” after the fashion of 
his master and future emperor. 
On seeing his wife he rose, and, 
meeting her half way, he kissed the 
tips of her fingers. 

“You are punctual my dear,” he 
exclaimed, “ punctual as the clock. 
It is not your custom to be thus 
careful of your appointments. To 
what fortunate circumstance may I 
attribute the pleasure of seeing 
you P” 

“Is this the way you repay the 
pains I took to please you?” 
answered the countess, assuming an 
angry tone that stood in pretty 
contrast to her smiling face. “ But 
you are always like that, you gentle- 
men. If we take any trouble what- 
ever for your sake you immediately 
harbour the suspicion that some 
hidden reason induces us to do 
so. You may be sure that I will 
not be quite so punctual the next 
time.” 

*“Now do not declaim in that 
way ; I am quite happy, [ hope you 
will forgive me.” He kissed her 
fingers again. “ You have forgiven 
me, have you not ?” he added. 

“ Yes, your pardon is granted, on 
condition.” 

‘‘Condition? = Unconditionally, 
now there is a dear good wife!” 
and he tried to press her fingers to 
his lips for the third time, but the 
countess withdrew them softly. 

“ What a mood you are in this 
morning,’ she said; “one would 
think we were in our honeymoon. 
You always induce me to do what 
you want. But I must name my 
condition.” 

“Well, be not too hard on me.” 

‘Oh it is very easy.” 

“Do you want money? I know 
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it is about money,” whispered the 
count drawing out his pocket-book. 

“ No; I do not want money.” 

“Ts it about jewellery ?” 

“ T have more than I can wear.” 

“Do you want another pair of 
horses ? ” 

“What should I do with them? 
I have eight now.” 

“A box at the opera?’ 

“You know that I can get that 
easily enough without you.” 


“Well, what on earth do you 
want ?” exclaimed the gentleman, 


perplexed. © What can a woman 
want, if it be not money or jewellery 
or horses or something of that 
sort 2” 

The countess stroked her hus- 
band’s face with her soft white 
hand. A judge of the Areopagos 
executing Solon’s laws would have 
forgotten his duty under such caress. 
She sat down by the side of the 
count, took his hand into hers and, 
patting it, said, “ IT want you to be a 
good, dear little husband.’ 

The count knew his wife and 
became frightened. Some fearful, 
ruinous demand was about to be 
made. He tried to steel his heart, 
but did not succeed. That smile 
would have bewitched St. Augustin. 

“ Now, what can I do?”’ said he; 
“tell me, and I will see.’ 

The countess drew a long sigh, 
which her husband took as a bad 
omen of what wascoming. At last 
the fatal shot was fired. 

“My dear, you are a Minister.” 

Thecount’sill-omenedanticipations 
increased at that sally. “ What lias 
that to do with it ?’”’ he exelaimed. 

“Tt means that you can g rant 
favours impossible to other people.’ 

“T hope you do not meddle with 
politics.” 

“T do not, but P 

“ But—but what ?” 

“7 want a favour from you—from 





vou, Count de Merancourt, Minister 


and Councillor of State.’’ 
The count rose. 
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“Do not go away,” exclaimed his 
wife, “but hear me. I will be 
angry if you lose patience. I am 
always patient with you.” 

He sat down and she took his 
hand again. 

“ To-day is the 6th,” she said. “ I 
have heard that a number of men, 
prisoners taken in the disturbance, 
are to be sent to-day from Mazas to 
Brest. I want an order from you 
to enable me to visit the prison, 
and to speak to any of the men 
that I may chose, at my discretion.” 

“ And what may be the reason of 
this demand ?” 

“Phere you are asking questions 
again; you cannot grant a favour 
loy ally, gentlemanly.’ 

«here must be some reason why 
you should want to speak to these 
men. Do you know anyone among 
them ? ” 

The countess drew herself up to 
her full height, and looking her 
husband straight in the face, said: 
“Tell me, yes or no, will you let 
me have it?” 

The count went toa desk in the 
corner, grumbling. He wrote the 
desired order grumbling ; he handed 
it grumbliug to his wile, and hurried 
through his breakfast grumbling. 
That whim of the countess caused 
more ill-humour than if she had 
demanded fifty thousand franes. 
When breakfast was over, he went 
away grumbling. 

The countess hurried back to her 
room, where her maid was waiting 
for her. Ihave it,’’ she exclaimed, 
showing the scrap of paper, “now 
help me to dress quickly ; we must 
hurry, or else we may be too late.” 


CHAPTER III. 


In which we hear the name of 
again, but only once. 


“© Smith” 


Tuk countess ordered her maid to 
call her carriage. 
It was soon waiting for her, and 
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she entered it with the discreet 
Louise. 

They drove along the Boulevards, 
where many of the houses still bore 
the marks of the bullets, then nearly 
the only signs remaining of that 
fearful 2nd of December. ‘The 
people went their way as before ; 
most of them followed their busi- 
ness as if nothing had happened. 
Only now and then they would see 
two or three men talking earnestly, 
looking sometimes in half timid 
glances at the fatal marks. But 
they would go on again, and soon 
be lost in that Parisian hive. 

They passed the Column of July, 
where a soldier stood guard, A 
man who no doubt had been active 
in strangling the Republic was sen- 
tinel before the monument of 
liberty. What a world of contra- 
dictions we live in! How sadly 
misplaced was that soldier at the 
feet of the winged genius, the 
allegory of freedom ! 

They drove on through the 
squalid Rue du Faubourg St. 
Antoine, passing patrols of soldiers 
on their way. The people here con- 
gregated in little knots. Some of 
them seemed to know the carriage 
and the liveries, and frowning faces 
and sullen looks met the countess’s 
glance everywhere. She became 
frightened, and leaning back, never 
opened her eyes before they 
stopped before the gate of Mazas. 

The countess and her maid left 
the carriage, and were permitted by 
the sentinel, after having shown the 


_ to knock at a small iron- 
ound and iron-boited door for 
admission. 


A jailer opened. 

The countess showed her order 
again, and told the man who she 
was. 

At the sound of that mighty 
name, and still more on the. sight 
of the signature of the great man, 
the jailer at once became as affable 
as it is possible for a jailer to be. 
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“ He would fly,”’ he said, “to inform 
the director. Would Madame la 
Comtesse condescend to take a seat 
en attendant ?”’ 

The countess sat down on a heavy 
wooden bench, the only sit-upon 
elevation to be seen in the room. 
She was at full leisure to examine 
that cold dreary entrance hall—cold 
in spite of the great fire that flamed 
in the immense fire-place—and to 
take an inventory of all it contained. 
It was very little, that a/l. Besides 
the already-mentioned bench, a 
rough deal table and a little oaken 
desk constituted the furniture. 
Four naked white walls, whose uni- 
formity was broken by a row of 
bell-pulls, each of them numbered. 
Two doors bolted and barred, a little 
window high up, guarded also by 
iron bars, and the description was 
complete. 

The jailer returned, followed by 
the director. As the latter will 
play quite a part in our story, we 
may as well describe him. 

Gaston de Nerac was a scion of 
one of the oldest Huguenot families 
in France, his ancestors having 
foucht and died for the house of 
Albret. His parents had both died 
shortly after one another when 
Gaston was yet quite young, and 
before he had quite completed his 
education ; and he had come to Paris, 
bringing with him what fortune he 
had, bound to “ see life.” He saw 
life ; and he saw it so well, that his 
stock of money was gone before 
three months were cver. After 
that he tried nearly every pursuit 
possible. He had been a painter, a 
musician, an advocate, and a jour- 
nalist, and he had succeeded in none 
of these vocations. [nfluential 
friends in the government of the 
Republic procured him the situation 
of director of the Mazas Prison. 
He accepted it, to keep out of mis- 
chief as he said, although it did not 
at all suit his tastes. In personal 
appearance he had a right to be 
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called good-looking. He was thirty- 
six years old, of distinguished ex- 
terior, tall, and very fair. 

Gaston saluted the countess, and 
told her he was happy indeed to re- 
ceive such a guest. He would try 
his utmost to comply with the Min- 
ister’s request, and he hoped to be 
able to grant al] that the countess 
desired. 

The countess rose and thanked 
him. 

Monsieur de Nerac seemed only 
then to notice the presence of 
Louise. 

“Ts that young lady your friend?” 
he inquired. 

“ She is my maid.”’ 

“T do not think that her name 
is mentioned in the order.”’ 

“You do not suppose that I 
would go alone among a lot of men 
whom I do not know ?” 

“ Madame Ja Comtesse may feel 
herself safe under my protection. 
I am very sorry, but our instruc- 
tions are formal. Mademoiselle 
will have to wait here for your 
return.” 

‘You commence, Monsieur, by 
a contradiction of your promises. 
How will you end?” 

“T am very sorry, indeed, but 


” 


“There can be no ‘ but,’ whena 
lady demands a slight favour like 
this.” 

“T cannot concede your request. 
I cannot, indeed.” 

The countess saw that further 
endeavours to gain her point were 
idle. She told Louise to wait for 
her, and informed the director that 
she was ready to follow him. 

The ponderous door swung slowly 
on its hinges, and the countess 
found herselt in a long narrow cor- 
ridor. ‘They traversed it from end 
to end, a jailer opened another door 
and they stepped into a spacious 
court enclosed by high buildings. 

The countess inquired where she 
could see the prisoners. 
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It will be more than an hour 
before they will be brought down,” 
replied Monsieur de Nerac ; “the 
time of their departure is fixed at 
three o'clock.” 

* What can I do tillthen ?” asked 
the countess, anxiously. 

Monsieur de Nerac looked around 
as if to see if anybody was near. 
“T do not think that it will be 
necessary that you should wait 
unless it please you, Madame la 
Comtesse.” 

Madame de Merancourt stood 
like thunderstruck. ‘‘ Why will it 
not be necessary for me to wait? 
How can I see these men without 
waiting ? Explain yourself, Mon- 
sieur!”’ 

‘Lhe director smiled. 

‘You misunderstand me, Madame 
la Comtesse.”’ 

The countess thought the man 
was trifling with her, and became 
angry. She looked at Monsieur de 
Nerac with eyes that appeared 
flaming to that gentleman. 

But the latter did not move. 

“You misunderstand me,” he re- 
peated, “you misunderstand me 
doubly if you think that I am not 
serious in my assertion.” 

His features seemed so earnest at 
that moment that the pride of the 
countess wavered. 

“ Well,” she said, “ tell me what 
you mean.” 

“T mean that there is an English 
lad here to whom Madame de 
Merancourt wishes to speak.’ 

The countess waxed pale, but her 
presence of mind did not leave her. 

“ Well, what of that ?” 

“TIT mean, secondly, that you 
wish to convey a message to that 
lad.” 

The countess felt an icy chill 
creeping over her. She thought her- 
self betrayed. 

Monsieur de Nerac continued : 

“A message containing fur 
words.” 

There could be no doubt now. 
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She was baffled. Her attempt had 
failed. The thought of the shame 
of such a detection made her nearly 
faint. She staggered, and leaned 
against the wall to sustain herself. 
But then Monsieur de WNerac 
stepped closer to her, and, although 
not a soul was near, he reduced his 
words to a mere breath. 

“ [ have your secret, so I think I 
can trust you with mine. The man 
who begged you to carry the mes- 
sage, died without kno wing that he 
hs ad a trusty friend here. He would 
not have exposed you to so much 
trouble, had he known it. It is not 
necessary that you —_ ld wait to 
see this youth, because I myself 
whispered into his ear an hour a; 


the words ‘ Smith will save you!” 


V0 


CHAPTER IV. 


Showing that although they may know 
nothing of ‘Auld Lang Syne” in 
France, they have at least peculiar 
versions of the dear old song. 


Tue countess was leaning against 
the wall, ghastly pale, and with 
drops of cold perspiration pearling 
or her forehead. 

She had listened to the director’s 
last words in breathless excitement, 
doubting if she might trust her ears. 
This man before her, this director of 
the{Mazas prison, had forestalled her 
in her mission. 

“T hope you will not betray me,” 
continued Monsieur de Nerae, after 
a short pause, feeling as if he had 
gone too far; “1 hope you will not 

cause me to repe nt havirg confided 
to you a secret which was not my 
own.” 

Madaine de Merancourt smiled. 

“You do not know me,” she re- 
plied, “ that explains your speaking 
to me thus.” 

“T have not that honour, it is 
true, and I should feel much easier 
indeed if you would pledge me 
your word not to breathe a syllable 
of this to any one.” 
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The countess looked at him for a 
moment as if lost in recollection. 

“Have you not lived at Pau?” 
she asked. 

“Twas born in that neighbour. 
hood, and have passed my ‘infancy 
and youth there.’ 

“Ts not your name Gaston de 
Nerac ?” 

“At your service, Madame la 
Comtesse.”’ 

A brilliant smile lit up the 
countess’s beautiful face. She took 
Monsieur de Nerac’s hand, which 
she had not touched before, and 
said : * You are decidedly unaccus- 
tomed to the practice of common 
hospitality, else you would not let 
me stand here ‘shivering in this 
snow-covered court. Come, do me 
the honours of your house, or permit 
me at least to warm myself in your 
office;” and she put her arm through 
that of the director, who stood 
there in silent astonishment, not 
knowing what to think of this un- 
expected favour. As he showed no 
intention of moving, the countess 
looked at him with that bewitching 
charm that women know how to put 
into their glance when they wish to 
gladden men’s hearts. “ Now, you 
are not gallant indeed, Monsieur,” 
continued she, “let us go. I am 
dying with cold!” 

Monsieur de Nerae led her in 
stinctively to his office without say- 
ing a word. 

A curious vision flitted across his 
mind as he walked through that 
prison-yard. Reminiscences of 
times long past loomed up before 
him and drew aside the veil that hid 
the days of youth. He thought he 
had seen the beautiful face of his 
companion before; he could not 
think when or where, and he dared 
not look at her sgain, for fear of 
conjuring up the spectre of some 
illusion that would pass like a happy 
dream before him, to leave him 
alone in the cold dreary night of his 
every-day life directly after it had 
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fled. Ashe entered his gloomy but 
comfortable office, he stole a glimpse 
of that fine profile, and the sight of 
it made his blood grow fiery. 

The countess, with her clear per- 
ception, saw that he was troubled, 
and with the refined cruelty habitual 
to the fair sex under such circum- 
stances, she took delight in still 
further harassing him. 

Monsieur de Nerac had drawn an 
arm-chair to the fire, and the dim 
light fell through the only window 
of the room directly upon it, whilst 
the white wall afforded a well- 
chosen background for the graceful 
figure of the countess as she took 
her seat there. 

She was smiling a sweet and yet 
cruel smile ; such as makes men go 
to perdition for women’s sake. 

“So you are Gaston de Nerae,”’ 
she said. “Who would have 
thought of meeting you in Paris!” 

“Tt isa long time since I have 
come to this city,” answered Gas- 
ton, hardly knowing what he said. 

“A long time! Strange never 
to have met you before.” 

The poor director became more 
and more perplexed. He did not 
know what to think, much less what 
to say. 

“IT do not see how I could have 
aspired to the honour of your ac- 
quaintance, Madame?” he stam- 
mered. 

“ Indeed! Youwould havethought 
it an honour to know me?” 

“ How can you ask such a ques- 
tion, Madame ?” 

“Oh! you men, you will always 
try to flatter when the truth would 
prove far more acceptable.” 

“You are taking delight in tor- 
turing me, Madame la Comtesse.” 

She smiled again; but it passed 
away like one of those soft zephyr 
breezes that waft their cooling 
breath but leave no trace. 

“ And are you married ?”’ she in- 
quired. 

“ No, Madame, I am not.” 
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“Truly P” 

“ How can you doubt my word P 
And besides, of what interest can 
that be to you?” 

“ Far more than you think at this 
moment. You see, women remem- 
ber, when men are sure to forget.” 

“Forget! Forget what?” 

“T see it is a long time since you 
lived at Pau.” 

“ Nearly eighteen years.” 

“ Jnst about that time, I think.” 

Monsieur de Nerac was lost in 
amazement. “How do you know 
it, Madame ?” he asked. 

She got up, and standing before 
him, she laid her little lily hand on 
his shoulder, answering his question 
by another : “ Do you not recollect 
Helene de Laon ? ” 

The darkening curtain was rent, 
and aclear light dawned upon his 
memory. Oh yes, he remembered 
her now, and how well! He re- 
membered the pretty girl who had 
been the charm of his youth. The 
girl whom as a baby he had rocked 
upon his knees, when he was a care- 
less youngster, with whom he had 
played in happy childish gambols, 
in whose company he had strolled 
across dales and forests when they 
had grown older and had begun to 
be linked together by those pure 
and innocent sentiments that well 
up in young hearts without their 
perceiving it. But other days had 
come and changed their prospects. 
She was a marchioness in her own 
right, very wealthy, and he simply a 
poor nobleman. One day her father 
had told her that she had to go to 
Paris to be married, and did not even 
teil her the name of the man who 
was to be her husband. She, in 
childish faith and with the blind 
obedience to paternal authority 
which is instilled into French girls 
of good family from their earliest 
youth, never asked for it.. But 
how they had wept on saying good- 
bye to one another, those poor chil- 
dren, too young to know all their Joss 
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Eighteen years had wrought a 
great change in their appearance. 
The boy had grown to be a tall and 
stalwart man; and the lovely girl 
had ripened into a beautiful woman. 
In his heart the remembrance of his 
youth had raised the sparks of pas- 
sion, that had lain hidden under the 
ashes of time, into a fierce flame ; 
she, although recollecting right well 
the companion of her girlhood, felt 
not the slightest excitement. She 
knew well what an influence she ex- 
ercised over him at that moment, 
and she was proud of it. The 
woman of the world, surrounded by 
flattering admirers, who flocked 
around her like gnats to the light, 
had one more slave crawling at her 
feet. ‘The woman in her demanded 
satiation of triumphs,—triumphs 
where everything was received and 
nothing granted. And this was 
one such triumph. 

Gaston had sunk on his knees 
before her. 

“ Forgive me, Helene,’’ he whis- 
pered, “for if I did not recognise 
you, an inner voice told me that I 
had known you before. Forgive 
me! Forgetfulness is no crime!” 


Madame de Merancourt had 
gained her point. The man was at 
ier feet. “ You forget, Monsieur 
her feet. “You forget, Monsi 


de Nerac,” she said, “ that 1 am the 
wife of the Count de Merancourt, 
and have been for nearly eighteen 
years.” 

Had anyone poured ice-water on 
the poor man’s head, it could not 
have produced a more chilling effect 
than these words. “ Why remind 
me of that?” he said, with quiver- 
ing tongue. “Why destroy my 
happiness in its germ ?”’ 

“You foolish man,” whispered 
the countess in reply, “ how can you 
speak thus? What I reminded you 
of is a fact ; you knew it before you 
recognised in me the Helene with 
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whom you roved through the Bear. 
nese hills. You are more than fool- 
ish, for your words are unjustifiable. 
Let us say no more about it. Ac- 
cept me as I am, and I shall be 
happy to call myself your friend.” 

She laid a stress on the last word 
that made Gaston understand that 
his dream of the past would always 
remain adream. Still he took the 
proffered hand of the woman he had 
loved, and pressed it to his trem- 
bling lips. She withdrew it gently. 

* Do you fear now that I will be- 
tray you?” she asked. 

“No, certainly not, for I would 
trust you with my life!” 

“I hope you will sometimes call 
and see me.” 

‘I shall be glad to make use of 
your permission.” 

Madame de Meranecourt drew out 
her watch. “It is time that I 
should leave,” she said. “I hope 
that you will avail vourself of my 
invitation.” 

Five minutes afterwards she was 
again in her carriage. A crowd had 
assembled before the gates of the 
prison to witness the departure of 
the prisoners, and the officer on 
duty had to use all his exertions to 
enable the carriage to pass. It was 
an unkempt, unwashed mass of 
humanity, not at all relishing the 
idea of the aristocracy breaking into 
its precincts. 

As the horses were just clearing 
tlhe crowd, the countess noticed a 
handsome-looking man, with large 
beard, wearing the blouse of a work- 
ing man. He looked fixedly at her, 
and as the carriage passed by, he 


uttered in English the words, 
“Thank you for what you have 


done.” He spoke just loud enough 
for the countess to hear bim. 

As she Jooked back to get a 
better view of him, he was gone. 


(70 be continued.) 
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THE FATE OF A WATER LILY. 


By THE AUTHORESS oF ‘‘A GLIMPSE OF SPRING,” ETC., ETC. 


On the brow of a lake, in a mossy dell, 

Did a graceful water lily dwell, 

In lonely beauty, without a peer, 

For none of her kindred beside were near. 
And though far away from the haunts of men, 
In the deep recess of that mountain glen, 
Where human foot had but seldom moved, 

No city belle was e’er more beloved. 

The neighbouring wild flowers all confessed, 
That the snow which lay on the mountain’s breast 
Was not more spotless, pure, or fair, 

Than the gentle lily which flourished there. 
The wild bird paused on his joyous wing 

A tender lay in her praise to sing ; 

The broad-leaved fern made her soft green nest, 
And the zephyrs lulled her each eve to rest ; 
And a star looked down, with a lover’s eye, 
To guard her sleep, oh! so tenderly. 

And the truant bee, who from hour to hour 
Coquetted and toyed with each radiant flower, 
Folded his wings on her dazzling breast 

And hummed, “ Sweet Lily, I love you best.” 
And so happy was she in that peaceful spot 
That she never once wished to change her lot, 
Till a babbling stream, as he danced along, 
Assailed her ears with his gay love song. 


** Oh! peerless flower with the golden crest, 

Fair as the snow on the mountain’s breast ; 

Ah! why dost thou waste on this desert place 
Those charms which a royal court might grace? 
Oh! come with me, and my arms shall bear 

My radiant queen to a home more fair 

Than you ever saw in your brightest dreams ; 
Where sparkling fountains and laughing streams 
Lave velvet banks, where thy kindred fair 

In myriads gleam on the gay parterre ; 

Where the tulip, rich with a thousand dyes, 
Unfolds her robes to the gorgeous skies ; 

And the clambering vine, with its broad green leaves, 
Round the trellis its graceful tendrils weaves ; 
Where the jasmine white, and the sweet eglantine, 
Round fair ladies’ bower in rich clusters twine, 
And the beds are bright with the aster’s bloom, 
And the heliotrope mingles its rich perfume 

With the purple violet’s balmy breath, 

And the odours borne from the thymy heath. 
Where the blushing rose as yet is queen, 

Though soon shall the sceptre pass, I ween, 

From her grasp, when her slaves thy charms shall see ; 
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For what is the rose when compared with thee ? 
Her perfumed breath is sweet, it is true, 
And her crimson petals are fair to view ; 
But ’neath her velvet-like mantle worn 
She hides full many a cruel thorn, 
As those who succumb to her subtle spell, 
= ae experience too oft can tell. 
en who would compare her blushing face 
With my queenly lily’s stately grace ? 
Or her thorn-protected, flaunting dress, 
With my a robe of gentleness. 
Then come—oh! come—I have loved you long, 
Nay, bend thy ear to my raptured song ; 
Of all thy suitors I love thee best, 
Oh! glance but once in my limpid breast, 
And say if thou seest not reflected there 
Thy golden crest and thy form so fair !” 


And day by day, as he danced along, 

He poured in her ears his impassioned song, 

Till the lily, mistaking mere sound for sense, 

And bewildered quite by his eloquence, 

Found her bosom swell with a new-born pride, 

And turned from her early friends aside ; 

From the simple strain of the forest birds, 

To hang with delight on his high-flown words ; 
From the loving star’s soft silvery beam, 

To the bubbles which danced on the laughing stream 
And the bee, who still on her breast reposed, 

To his tender hum found her ears now closed. 

And one morn she was missed from her ferny nest, 
And the streamlet had borne her away on his breast. 


Who so happy as she, as she danced along 

To the merry chime of his ceaseless song ? 

Past a meadow now, then a stately oa. 

In whose shade some lordly mansion stood ; 

While the birds who dwelt in those grand old trees 
Filled the air with a thousand melodies ; 

Or some tiny cot, round whose low-browed door 
Played forms she had never seen before— 

Fair sportive childhood, with brows as fair 

As her own pure breast, and whose rippling hair 
In the sunlight shone like her golden crest, 

Which gleamed so bright on the streamlet’s breast ; 
And still they danced gaily on, till she, 

Unused to such boisterous gaiety, 

Grew dizzy and faint, and ceased to smile, 

And sighed, ‘‘ Dear stream, let us rest awhile, 

Or my feeble strength will soon be gone;” 

But he laughed at her fears, and went dancing on, 
And the radiant visions passed away, 

And at noon the course of the streamlet lay 

O’er yawning chasms and sharp-edged rocks, 

And the lily’s breast, from the cruel shocks, 

Was wounded and stained ; and the tierce red gun 
Beat down as he never before had done 

On her now unsheltered and drooping head, 

And she sighed in vain, for her ferny bed ; 

And she saw, and the sight made her pallid with fear, 
That the stream, impatient her plaints to hear, : 
No longer bore on his stormy face 

The smiling ripples that lent such grace 

To his open brow, but an angry foam 
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Rose to his lips when she spoke of home ; 

And soon as the day passed slowly on, 

She saw that his short-lived love was gone ; 

And evening found her, weary and worn, 
Bewailing in sadness her hapless lot. 

And at last, when they reached a calm sweet spot 


- With spirits broken and petals torn 


Where a lovely wild flower stooped on the brink, 
Her graceful head from the stream to drink, 
She heard him chant in the self-same words 
The strain that had charmed her own heart’s chords 
In the blushing beauty’s delighted ears, 

And turned away to conceal her tears ; 

And meekly bowing her aching head, 

In a voice half choked with sobs she said— 
‘*Oh! fickle streamlet, why did you come 

To tempt me away from my peaceful home? 
How happy there I might now have been 

If thy treacherous face I never had seen ; 

But too late I mourn, the die is cast, 

No power on earth can retrieve the past ; 

¥et see, far beyond yon line of foam 

Lies a tiny lake which resembles home, 

Oh! would I could manage to reach its bank, 
And nestling down ’mid those ferns so rank 
There hide my wrongs and my misery, 

And lay me down in peace to die.” 

Then the streamlet tired of her long address, 
More tired of her faded loveliness, 

And of those reproaches which he knew 

From the injured lily were justly due, 

Bore her aside to the shady bank, 

And laid her down ’mong the fern leaves rank ; 
And then, in reply to her farewell moan, 
Laughed a mocking laugh, and went dancing on 
To woo some other flower as fair, 

And leave her when won, to the same despair. 


And the hapless lily, deceived and lone, 
Breathed out her life in that farewell moan, 
And the forest birds her requiem sung, 

And a shroud of moss o’er her pale corse flung ; 
And the gentle star who had traced her flight 
Shone still o’er that spot on the darkest night, 
And looked sadly down, with a lover’s eye, 

To guard her grave, oh! so tenderly. 


Methinks my tale can no moral need, 

It is so plain, ‘‘ They who run can read.” 
The simplest songs of the forest birds 

Are truer by far than high-flown words ; 
And quiet love of a steady star 

Than impassioned vows more enduring far. 
And the lily who lists to a flattering tongue, 
May, like the flower whose fate I have sung, 
Have deep and heartfelt cause to rue 

That she ever changed tried friends for new. 
But, alas! the lesson may learn too late 

To avoid the poor water lily’s fate. 
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THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE CORONATION STONE 
OF SCOTLAND. 


Tuts is an investigating age. We 
are turning over all our old beliefs, 
re-examining everything that has 
gone before us, and refusing very 
properly to take the least trifle on 
trust. By our diligence many black 
characters have been whitewashed, 
many which appeared fair have been 
rendered black enough, many sup- 
posed facts have been shown to be 
falsehoods, and some supposed false- 
hoods have been proved to be facts. 
In short, a noble work is going on, 
we are clearing away all the mists 
of ignorance and prejudice, and ad- 
mitting clear daylight into the 
region of the past. 

During nearly six hundred years 

was been told in chronicles, and 
repeated in history books, that the 
Coronation Stone in Westminster 
Abbey is the Scottish Stone of 
Destiny. The writers who have 
alluded to this famous relic have 
been singularly unanimous in de- 
claring it to be an historical fact 
that, in 1296, Edward 1. removed 
the Scottish Stone from Scone and 
deposited it before the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor. If the 
shadow of a doubt ever entered the 
minds of these writers it was imme- 
diately dismissed, and its feeble 
vvice drowned by loud assertious 
that the story 1s unquestionably 
true, that nothing is more certain. 

Now, nothing is more doubtful ; 
indeed I go further, the story is un- 
questionably false: the Coronation 
Stone in Westminster Abbey, so 
far as its connection with Scottish 
history is concerned, is a spurious 
relic, and utterly worthless. It is 
a spurious relic, it is true ; but it is 


not on that account to be ignored. 
The relic is not like a snuffbox 
falsely professing to be made of the 
wood of the Royal George, or a 
needle-case said to be part of an 
oak that grew in Alloway Kirkyard 
—it is one of national consequence. 
Our discussion naturally divides 
itself into two parts. First of all 
we shall inquire what the Scottish 
Stone of Destiny really was. And 
when we have obtained as satisfac- 
tory an answer as we can to this 
question, I shall next show you that 
the Coronation Stone now in West- 
minster Abbey is not that Scottish 
historical stone—as it professes to 
be—but a base imitation palmed off 
upon Edward I. during his invasion 
of the northern country in 1296. 
What, then, was the Scottish 
Stone of Destiny? Three answers 
have been given to this inquiry, and 
1 shall speak about them in order. 
According to some it was origi- 
nall:’ the stone on which Jacob 
rested his head when he slept at 
Bethel, and had a vision of angels 
ascending and descending the 
ladder between heaven and earth. 
By the old chroniclers we are given 
a pretty circumstantial account of 
its wanderings till it arrived at 
Scone, the coronation city of the 
ancient kings of Scotland. It was 
removed, they say, from Egypt to 
Spain, after the Exodus, as part of 
the baggage of Gathclus, a Greek, 
and Scota his wife, daughter of the 
Pharaoh who perished in the Red 
Sea. From Spain Simon Breck, a 
descendant of Gathclus, brought 
the stone to Ireland, and was 
crowned on it king of Ireland. 
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Fergus, first king of Scots in Scot- 
land, brought it from Ireland to 
Argyle, where it lay in his royal 
city Bergonium, not far from the 
present Oban. It was removed by 
the twelfth king in descent from 
Fergus to Dunstatfnage, and twenty- 
eight kings were crowned in succes- 
sion upon it there. Then Kenneth 
Macalpine, having conquered the 
Picts, removed the stone from 
Dunstaffuage to Scone about the 
year $43. 

This is the full-blown “ Jacob’s 
Pillow legend,” but it is frequently 
to be met with in the bud as it were. 
Sometimes, indeed always in the 
earliest writers, it commences with 
the stone doing duty in Spain, and 
ignores altogether the Hebrew 
Patriarch. The full-blown legend 
appears first in the English chroni- 
cles. The oldest writer who tells 
it is’ William of Rishanger, who 
appears to have lived about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 
We are not, however, to infer on 
that account, that itis an English 
invention. Mr. William F. Skene, 
in a work which he has lately written 
on the Coronation Stone, does so, 
but, I believe, most unwarrantably. 
The English writers had no real 
inducement to invent a history of 
the stone for themselves; it is the 
most likely thing in the world that 
they obtained this account from 
the country to which the stone 
belonged, and it seems to me a 
surprising thing that any investiga- 
tor of historical facts should find 
no better exercise for his ingenuity 
than the ascribing of motiveless 
actions to those of whom he has 
occasion to treat. 

If we examine this Jacob's Pillow 
legend to see how much truth there 
is in it, we shall soon discover the 
fabulous nature of the story of 
Gathclus and Scota, and the early 
Scottish monarchs made out to be 
descended from them. But the 
question may be asked, Does an 
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equal improbability belong to the 
tradition that the stone was once 
Jacob’s Pillow? You may lay it 
down as a broad principle to be 
borne in mind in all examinations 
of ancient legends, that most of 
them have a root in reality, however 
much the luxuriant aspect they pre- 
sent is indebted to the nourishing 
soil of imagination. Now I do not 
want you to suppose that I believe 
that the now lost Scottish Coronation 
Stone was Jacob’s Pillow once upon a 
time, but I wish you to remark, in 
opposition to the statement of some, 
that there is nothing grossly impro- 
bable in such an article as Jacob’s 
Pillow being treasured for ages, or in 
its being brought to Scotland. That 
Jacob did his best for its preserva- 
tion you willadmit. Who does not 
recollect the incident of his rising, 
struck with awe at his vision, ex- 
claiming “This is the gate of 
heaven!” and setting up the stone 
that he had put for his pillow for a 
pillar to mark the spot? The Jews 
were not likely to overlook such a 
memorial. If they carried it with 
them at the time of their exodus 
from Egypt; it was a natural pro- 
ceeding ; if they ascribed to it many 
mysterious virtues, they were only 
following instincts common to all 
mankind, and if, at the dispersal of 
their nation, the precious relic 
found its way westwards, one can 
see nothing in the circumstance in 
the least out of the ordinary course 
of events. 

But further than this one cannot 
go. I allow the possibility, and 
that is all. Suppose you were to 
suggest that some early Christian 
missionary, wishing to gain favour 
with a Scottish chief, might have 
presented the stone to him as 
Jacob's Pillow, when it was nothing 
of the kind, I should be obliged to 
admit that that way of looking at it 
was more likely to be true than the 
tradition of its being a genuine 
relic. With no disrespect to the 
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Church, in which unhappily there 
must always be both good and bad, 
“ it must be confessed that, in the 
days of old, missionaries in up- 
sophisticated regions were sometime 
not over-scrupulous in the means 
they took for self-advancement. 

The second account of the Coro- 
nation Stone of Scotland represents 
that it was the stone which Saint 
Columba used as a pillow; em- 
ployed after the death of that holy 
man to mark his grave in Iona, 
and removed by Kenneth Macalpine, 
along with other relics of the saint, 
to the banks of the Tay in 843. 

The only features, you observe, 
in common between this account 
and the one already mentioned, are 
the use of the stone for a pillow 
and its removal to the east of Scot- 
land by King Kenneth. 

In this view of the history of the 
stone we have a recent theory 
brought forward in the appendix to 
Dean Stanley’s Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey, by the late Dr. Joseph 
Robertson, a well-known Scottish 
antiquary. It is, I acknowledge, a 
very reasonable one. That St. 
Columba slept with a stone pillow 

-under his head is certain. Both 
Cumine and St. Adamnan, his bio- 
graphers, speak of it. Such a pro- 
ceeding appears strange in our age, 
but those old times were far from 
luxurious, and up to the age of 
seventy-six we have no reason to 
suppose that the great apostle of 
the Picts had any other bed than 
the hard floor of his oratory. 

How, then, did the pillow of St. 
Columba become mixed up in the 
popular mind with the pillow of 
Jacob ? This is explained by Dr. 
Joseph Robertson. “The stone 
of St. Columba,”’ he remarks, “ was, 
as well as the pillow of Jacob, con- 
nected with visions of angels of 
heaven. Cumine and Adamnan 
tell us how they floated before his 
eyes in death, how their glory 
lighted up his church, how their 
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splendour, as they wafted his soul 
to heaven from Iona, filled all the 
sky in distant Tyrone and Donegal. 
From the one story to the other 
was an easy transition,” 

Upon the death of St. Columba 
his pillow was set over his grave, 
and remained marking the spot for 
about two centuries. In the seventh 
year of Kenneth Macalpine, that 
monarch removed from Jona several 
relics of the saint, and it is difficult 
to imagine that he would leave this 
one behind. 

That you may fully understand 
the removal, I quote from Dr. 
Robertson a passage giving his 
reasons for believing that the relics 
were carried to Scone, the spot 
where we first discover the Corona- 
tion Stone. “The Contemporary 
Chronicon Pictorum ” records that, 
about the year 850, Kenneth Mac- 
alpine, the first king of the United 
Kingdom of Ireland and Scotland, 
transported the relics of St. Columba 
from Iona to a church which he 
built (upon the banks of the-Tay aa 
we learn from another source) 
**Kinadius filius Alpini. . Vili 
anno regni reliquias 8S. Columba 
transportavit ad ecclesiam quam 
construxit.”. The precise spot on 
the banks of the Tay where Kenneth 
enshrined the relics of St. Columba 
is not determined by any contempo- 
rary authority, and our antiquaries 
have debated whether it was Dun- 
keld or Scone. The two places are 
only about a dozen miles apart, and 
it is probable enough that during 
the tenth century, when the Danes 
wasted the land, the relics may have 
beencarried from church to church, 
like Cuthbert’s. The preponderance 
of authority seems in favour of Scone 
as the site of King Kenneth’s 
church—(i.) because we know that 
the church of Dunkeld was built 
before his time, by King Constan- 
tine, son of Fergus, who died in a.v. 
820, and it is expressly said that 
the church to which King Kenneth 
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transferred the relics of St. Columba 
was built by him; (ii.) because the 
only translation from Iona by King 
Kenneth of which we read was to 
Scone, not to Dunkeld. 

Mr. William F. Skene, to whom 
I have already referred as writing 
on the Coronation Stone, raises 
many objections to this theory. 
The fact is, he has one of his own 
to support. His first argument di- 
rected against the “St. Columba’s 
Pillow Theory” is that the Coro- 
nation Stone in Westminster Abbey 
is of quite a different formation 
from the rocks of lona. This he 
calls “a fatal objection.” How 
utterly worthless an objection it 
really is we know, who have in this 
paper certain evidence that the 
Coronation Stone in Westminster 
Abbey is not the ancient Corona- 
tion Stone of Scotland at all. And 
even supposing this were not so, 
would the objection be a fatal one? 
I am convinced it would not. Let 
us just suppose for a moment, for 
the sake of the discussion, that the 
two stones are one and the same, 
and then estimate the worth of Mr. 
Skene’s remarks. Undoubtedly the 
stone at present under the seat of 
the Coronation Chair is a piece of 
red sandstone, whilst there is no 
red sandstone on Iona, the rocks of 
that island being of a flaggy mi- 
vacious gritor gneiss. ‘‘ Now, Mr. 
Robertson’s theory, says Mr. Skene, 
“ would drive us to the necessity of 
supposing that St. Columba did not 
use one of the stones of the island 
for his pillow, but brought one of 
red sandstone from a distance.” 
This, he would have us infer is 
quite out of the bounds of the 
probable. He deliberately shuts 
his eyes to the fact that a stone 
26 in. long, 16? in. broad, and 
10} in. in depth, might easily be 
removed from its native into a 
foreign region. And he is pleased 
to ignore the extreme likelihood 
that St. Columba would use a stone 
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for his pillow surrounded by some 
pleasant association or hallowed by 
some pious legend, a relic, it might ® 
be, brought by a disciple from 
abroad, rather than a common slab 
cut from the nearest rock. Or 
what if a boat coming one day to 
fetch away a party of visitors, 
brought the sandstone as ballast 
from the neighbouring coast of 
Argyle? It certainly might not be 
a very handy piece of ballast, but 
seamen are not always careful or 
particular. Again, might it not 
have been cut out of some huge 
boulder which, ages before, a glacier 
had borne from distant parts, and 
deposited on the lonely isle. The 
distinction between it and the rocks 
of Iona might be the very reason 
for its selection as the saint’s pillow. 
So this fatal objection raised by 
Mr. Skene, even supposing the 
Westminster Abbey stone and the 
Scottish Stone of Destiny to be the 
same, which they are not, would fall 
to the ground. 

Next he remarks that it is un- 
likely that Kenneth should, two 
hundred years after St. Colomba’s 
death, have removed the monument 
on his grave and made it his Coro- 
nation Stone. The least considera- 
tion of the motives which induced 
the removal, combined with the 
slightest acquaintance with human 
nature, lead to quite a contrary 
opinion. The relics of St. Columba 
were carried away from Iona to save 
them from the hands of the wild 
Norsemen, who about the time of 
the invasion of the Picts and Scots, 
became a constant source of anxiety 
to all settled and prosperous com- 
munities in these parts. The re- 
ligious establishments of [ona were 
often plundered by them, for the 
spoil there was great, and the ap- 
propriation of it easy. 

Let us try to throw ourselves 
back to these early times and picture 
the incident in question. For 
nearly fifty years the monks have 
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been living in terror of the rude 
Vikings. Descent after descent has 
® been made upon them; again and 
again they have risen ‘to see the 


morning sun lighting up the sails of 


an approaching foe, and have lain 
down at night to mourn the loss, 
now of precious religious vessels, 
now of costly church furniture, and 


sometimes of the greater part of 


their store of provisions. They 
cannot shut their eyes to the fact 
that the relics of the great founder 
of their community may any day 
fall into the clutches of these sea 
robbers. That these Christian trea- 
sures should become the property 
of a crew of pirates, swearing by 
Thor and Odin, is a distressing 
thought. So they entreat Kenneth 
Macalpine, theu King of Scots, to 
aid in transferring them to a place 
of safety. They are all collected. 
Suppose Mr. Skene living in those 
ancient times instead of the present, 
and proposing that the stone over 
St. Columba’s grave should be left 
behind. “ What ! !” is the general 
exclamation, “would you have us 


abandon the most precious relic of 


all?” “But,” he suggests, “the 
pagans will never think of carrying 
off a common block of stone.”” “It 
is no common block of stone,’’ he is 
told; and he is informed further 
that it possesses miraculous power— 
for I cannot conceive of such a relic 
in a superstitious age without mi- 
raculous power ascribed to it: it 
would be alike precious to pagans 
and Christians. Then he is re- 
minded that Norsemen occasionally 
open the graves of the dead, in 
hopes of discovering buried jewels, 
and that least of all it is desirable 
tomark the resting-place of the 
most famous of the departed. So 
the stone is removed along with the 
other relics, and is carried to Scone, 
and the same sanctity which induced 
its removal raises it there in the 


position of the Coronation Stone of 


Scotland. 
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Here we come to a third objection 
raised by Mr. Skene. In the ex- 
tract which I have given from Dr, 
Robertson, you wilt remember his 
statement that the relics were trans- 
ferred to a church that Kenneth 
had built. This information he 
obtained from the Pictish Curonicle. 
Then, he added, that we learn from 
another source that the church was 
upon the banks of the Tay. To 
this Mr. Skene replies that “it is 
hardly correct to say that we learn 
from another source that the church 
Kenneth built was on the banks of 
the Tay, The source referred to is 
a Saxon document compiled not 
earlier than 1058, giving the locali- 
ties in England in which relics of 
eminent saints were placed. It 
makes no reference to Kenneth, but 
simply says that St. Columceylle 
(i.e. his relics) reposes at Duncachan 
on the river Tay.” After mention- 
ing that Duncachan is supposed to 
be miswritten for Dunkaldan, or 
Dunkeld, he goes on: “ It is certain 
that Dunkeld was dedicated to St. 
Columba, and that relics of St. 
Columba were preserved there so 
late as 1500, but there is no trace 
of any dedication to St. Columba at 
Scone, or of its ever having borne a 
name approaching in sound to 
Duncachan.” 

It is a little difficult to see the 
force of this argument as applied to 
the Stone of Destiny. In the first 
place, it is the most natural of infer- 
ences that the church in which the 
relics lay in 1058 was that founded 
by Kenneth two centuries before. 
Secondly, the supposition that Dun- 
cachan is miswritten for Dunkeld is 
a piece of mere guess-work; and 
lastly,even granting that Duncachan 
was not Scone, but some place in 
its neighbourhood, there is nothing 
out of the way in concluding that 
the stone was separated from the 
rest of the relics and preserved in 
the church belonging to the capital 
city of the kingdom. 
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So much, then, for the St. Co- 
lumba’s Pillow Theory. The third 
and last theoretical account of the 
history of the stone is a curious 
mixture of imagination and scepti- 
cism. Its author is Mr. Skene, a gen- 
tleman already referred to, whose 
researches in various departments 
have raised him to a high position 
as a laborious and patient student 
of the past. One cannot, however, 
always be in the right, and, in his 
work on “ The Coronation Stone ” 
(Edinburgh, 1869), Mr. Skene has 
unfortunately gone very far astray 
in his speculations. 

He opens his little book with a 
flourish of trumpets, which is at 
least amusing, announcing that “ the 
legend of the Stone of Destiny or 
Fatal Chain . . . still stands in all its 
naked improbability, a solitary waif 
from the sea of mythand fable, with 
which modern criticism has hardly 
ventured to meddle, and which 
modern scepticism has not cared to 
question.” And he concludes by a 
statement which he intends shall 
take the place of the solitary waif 
from the sea of myth and fable— 
that ‘‘ the kings in Scotland, first of 
the Pictish monarchy, and after- 
wards of the Scottish kingdom, 
were inaugurated on this stone, 
which never was anywhere but at 
Scone, the sedes principalis both 
of the Pictish and of the Scottish 
kingdoms?’ It was in fact, Mr. 
Skene would have us believe, first 
the Coronation Stone of the Picts, 
and when the Pictish territory was 
united to that of the Scots, con- 
tinued in office as the Coronation 
Stone, and elevated into the position 
of the Scottish Stone of Destiny. 

What appears to have suggested 
this theory to its author is the fact 
that the stone in Westminster 
Abbey is of the same formation as 
the rocks in the neighbourhood of 
Scone, and upon this he lays con- 
siderable stress. Though denying, 
as plainly as possible, that the stone 
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in Westminster Abbey is the Scot- 
tish Stone of Destiny, I am willing, 
again for the sake of argument, to 
suppose that they are identical. Is 
Mr. Skene’s inference, then, that the 
Pictish Coronation Stone was cut 
originally from the Scone rocks well 
founded? I have already said that 
the size of the stune does not stand 
in the way of its being moved, and 
there appears no lack of red sand- 
stone in other districts than that 
surrounding Scone. Part of the 
“Jacob's Pillow’’ traditional ac- 
count of the stone represents it as 
lying for a time at Dunstaffnage, 
and in that neighbourhood there is 
a sandstone strata. Indeed, we 
learn from M‘Culloch’s ‘‘ Western 
Isles” that the doorway of Dun- 
staffnage Castle is made of a material 
exactly resembling the present 
Coronation Stone. The legend also 
connects the stone with Jreland, 
and some versions make it identical 
with the Lia Fail at Tara, a famous 
coronation stone, which was silent 
when mounted by the true suc- 
cessors to the throne, but which 
emitted a noise like thunder at the 
approach of a usurper. Now, there 
is plenty of red sandstone in Ire- 
land. But why pursue this answer 
further? It must appearevident that 
Mr. Skene’s argument would beavery 
poor one even were the Westminster 
stone and the lost Scottish stone 
the same. 

Mr. Skene next remarks that it 
can be shown that Scone was a royal 
city before the union of the Picts 
and Scots. The evidence which he 
brings forward on this point is 
pretty conclusive ; enough so, at any 
rate, to make us hesitate to pro- 
nounce a contrary opinion. We 
shall not consider the matter at pre- 
sent; the discussion would be too 
antiquarian, and it is altogether of 
no great consequence. Suppose we 
allow that it is clearly made out that 
Scone was the principal seat of the 
Pictish kings long before the Scots 
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appeared upon the scene. What 
then? Mr. Skene would have us 
* believe that when these Pictish 
monarchs were crowned the Coro- 
pation Stone was made use of in 
the ceremony. Observe, he cannot 
bring forward one example of a 
Pictish monarch crowned at Scone, 
nor a single allusion to the stone 
in connection with the Pictish king- 
dom. In short, the history [of 
the stone in connection with the 
Picts exists only in his imagination. 
No reasonable person can hold for 
a moment the opinion that the 
Scots, after their union with the 
Picts, used for the inauguration of 
their monarchs a stone consecrated 
as it were by a different dynasty. 
One can well believe in their con- 
tinuing the Pictish capital, which 
had every advantage of site and cul- 
tivation; but that they continued 
the Pictish coronation machinery is 
repugnant alike to common sense 
and national feeling. 

Such are the three theories re- 
garding the history of the Stone of 
Destiny. The most plausible ap- 
pears to me that which connects the 
stone with the Pillow of St. Co- 
lumba, and I see little reason to 
dispute the statement of the old 
chronicler Wyntoun :— 

‘*Fyrst it set in [kolmkil, 
And Skune thare-eftyr it was brought 
yntyle.” 
It is only a theory, however, and to 
be received as such. All we can be 
certain of as a fact is the existence 
of the stone at Scone for a long 
eriod prior to the invasion of Scot- 
Sel by Edward I. in 1296. 

I have now to show that the 
Coronation Stone in Westminster 
Abbey is not the Scottish Corona- 
tion Stone—as it professes to be— 
but a base imitation palmed off upon 
Edward J. during the invasion just 
alluded to. Let us recall the in- 
cidents of that invasion. But before 
doing so, as Scone is the central 
spot of interest, it will add much to 
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the clearness of the narrative, if we 
endeavour to get a good idea of the 
situation and appearance of that 
famous place. 

Let us first see what features it 
exhibits at the present day: a little 
effort of imagination will then enable 
us to transform Scone as it is into 
Seone as it was. 

The present palace of Scone stands 
about two milesnorth of Perth, on the 
east bank of the Tay, a little distance 
removed from that river, the ground 
between it and the water being agen- 
tle slope dotted with trees. Abouta 
hundred yardsfurther east is a grave- 
yard. Now suppose a mark—a tree 
will do—placed nearly half-way be- 
tween the palace and the graveyard. 
Standing at that tree, and looking 
northwards, you see, not a hundred 
yards off, a little rising ground, with 
the ruins of a church upon it. This 
rising ground is called Moot-hill— 
corruptly named by the people some- 
times Boot-hill. Proceedmg now 
directly south for rather more than 
three hundred yards you come to a 
burn, the Catmoor burn, running to 
join the Tay, through a deep ravine, 
known as the Friar’s Den. A few 
hundred yards up the stream you 
see, on the south bank, a little hill 
called the Gallow’s Knowe, And 
away from this knowe you observe 
an avenue leading directly north- 
wards and called Chanter’s Gate. 

Now imagine an abbot’s palace 
on the site of the present palace, a 
monastery a little south of the 
imaginary tree, a graveyard where 
the present is, a wall encircling the 
abbey, the graveyard, and Moot-hill, 
a row of rude houses along Chanter’s 
Gate ; a procession of singing friars 
passing in front of the houses; a 
number of little children standing 
with their fingers in their mouths, 
listening to the music; the three 
craftsmen whom the abbey is per- 
mitted to have in its service—a 
smith, a leather-dresser, and a shoe- 
maker—sitting at the doors of their 
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workshops, the last-named cobbling 
away and humming to himself, in 
opposition to the friars,— 

‘* When Alexander our king was dede, 

That Scotland led in luve and le, 

Away was sons of ale and brede, 

Of wyne and wax of gamyn and gle.” 
Some men erecting seats on Moot- 
hill for a meeting of Scottish nobles 
on the morrow; a gibbet on Gal- 
low’s Knowe, with a man maybe 
swinging from it; and a solitary 
friar meditating in Friar’s Den :— 
there you have Scone to the life, as 
it appeared about the close of the 
thirteenth century. Bear this scene 
well in mind, as it was in the midst 
of it that the Coronation Stone lay ; 
it was from it that it was taken and 
deposited, no one knows where, and 
here a clever deception was practised 
on Edward I. 

Let us try next to understand in 
a sort of way the national feeling 
ruling in the hearts of the Scottish 
people and their English foes at the 
time of Edward I.’s invasion. Re- 
search is of little value, and a dry- 
as-dust affair as well, it we do not 
try to enter into the spirit of the 
actors in these old times. 

The incidents following the death 
of Alexander III., the discussion of 
the claims of the competitors to the 
Scottish throne before Edward of 
England at Norham Castle, Ed- 
ward’s decision in favour of John 
Baliol, Baliol’s acknowledgment of 
the English king as his feudal 
superior, and his doing homage, 
both before and after his coronation, 
for Scotland as a fief held of Edward, 
are, no doubt, very familiar to all 
who take any interest in Scottish 
history. In Baliol we see a man of 
little ability ; indeed, says a well- 
known writer, “he is liberally 
termed a fool by friends as well as 
foes.” From his people we hear 
mutterings of dissatisfaction, ex- 

ressions of hatred towards one who 
as bartered away their independ- 
ence, and regrets for the apparent 
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departure of that national content 
and prosperity which characterized 
the reign of the good King Alex- 
ander. Love of liberty is their 
governing passion, and we notice at 
this time the commencement of that 
deep hostility to their English 
neighbours who would deprive them 
of it, which so long formed a pro- 
minent feature of the Scottish cha- 
racter. On the other side, we have 
Edward I., full of sleepless energy 
and vast ambition. The union of 
Scotland with England is his favour- 
ite project ; and that seems in a fair 
way of fulfilment now that his supe- 
riority has been acknowledged by 
John Baliol. There is another 
feature of Edward’s character which 
I wish tonotice. It is unimportant 
in itself, but it possesses some con- 
sequence in relation to our present 
subject : he is asuperstitious prince, 
and bears choice relics about with 
him. Amongst his treasures he 
had two pieces of the cross of Cal- 
vary, and no doubt he is ever on the 
watch to add to his precious collec- 
tion. About Edward are gathered 
Norman barons, who, if their patriot- 
ism is but small, do not want for 
desire of additional territory. Below 
these stand the English people, who 
are entirely in the hands of the 
barons and other nobles; differing 
widely in this respect from the free 
and independent Scotch, 

Turn now to the Coronation 
Stone. I have no intention to trace 
its history from the reign of King 
Kenneth down to the coronation of 
John Baliol, when it made its last 
appearance in public. It is enough 
for our present purpose that we 
recognise the fact that it lay at 
Scone; that it was used in the in- 
auguration of the Scottish sove- 
reigns; that it had taken firm hold 
of the affections of the people, and 
that out of their regard for it had 
grown a legend, that upon its pre- 
servation the safety of the kingdom 
more or less depended. That it lay 
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at Scone in the beginning of the 
reign of King John, and that he 
was solemnly crowned upon it on 
the 30th November, 1292, has 
always been asserted. There is no 
reason for contradicting this state- 
ment; probability and _ historical 
evidence are in its favour. Here, 
then, we and other inquirers occupy 
a@ common ground. We separate 
widely enough, however, within four 
years from this date. 

Let us suppose that the three 
years between the coronution of 
Baliol, in the year 1296, have passed 
by, during which a rupture with 
England has been gradually ripen- 
ing. Baliol has got into legal difli- 
culties with the High Court of the 
Parliament of England; a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, has been 
concluded between him and Philip, 
King of France, and “a rabble army 
during the absence of Edward L., 
warring in France, has swept the 
northern counties, pillaging, destroy- 
ing, and burning.” 

On the 1st of March there was 
an assembly at Newcastle of the 
vassals of Edward, with horse and 
arms for the purpose of invading 
Scotland, and reducing it to perfect 
subjection. The army consisting of 
five thousand horse and _ thirty 
thousand foot soldiers, marched 
northwards, and took Berwick, 
butchering the inhabitants, without 
distinction of age or sex: they fell, 
we are told, like leaves in autumn. 
At Berwick, Edward received a 
written renunciation from Baliol of 
his vassalship. Leaving that place 
the English army proceeded to 
Dunbar castle which was also taken. 
Then, after spending some time 
in marching about in the neighbour- 
hood of Haddington, Lauder and 
Roxburgh, Edward moved on to 
Edinburgh, which was surrendered 
to him after he had pelted it night 
and day for about a week, with large 
stones. In the castle he found the 
crown treasures, and such of these 
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as he thought worth taking, he had 
placed in three chests and sent to 
London. After leaving Edinburgh 
he went to Stirling Castle, -and 
here he found no garrison, but onl 
the porter to deliver up the keys, 
the Scottish party evidently having 
concluded that the most prudent 
steps they could take was to 
retire northwards. Edward fol- 
lowed them. 

His next halting-place was Perth, 
where he arrived on the 21st of 
June, and remained three days. It 
is enough for the present to mention 
that he afterwards proceeded as far 
north as Elgin, and that on his re- 
turn he again halted at Perth. 
Now, says Mr. John Hill Burton, 
in his history of Scotland, “in the 
adjoining Abbey of Scone (on Ed- 
ward's first visit to Perth) he found 
something which was well worth 
his while to remove and keep, and 
he either took it with him north- 
wards or left it till his return: this 
was the Stone of Destiny—the Pal- 
ladium of Scotland.”” Or as an old 
rhyming chronicler puts it :— 

—‘ As he came home by Scone away, 

The regal stone of Scotland then he 


brought, 

And sent it forth to Westmynster for 
ay, 

To ben thirynne a chayer clenly 


wrought, 

Which yit ys there standing beside the 
shryne, 

In a chayer of old time made ful fyne.” 


We may well approach this state- 
ment in an attitude of suspicion. 
Nothing seems more unlikely than 
that the Scots would allow a relic 
so precious, one with which they 
believed the fate of their kingdom 
to be closely bound up, to lie un- 
guarded in their enemies’ way. 
They appear, on this occasion, to 
have been practising their usual 
tactics of retiring before the in- 
vader, and they had not to retreat 
hastily. Edward’s progress was 
slow, interrupted by two sieges, as 
we have seen, and much marching 
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to and fro in the southern counties. 
The Scots had time for deliberation, 
for planning what things to take 
with them, and what to leave behind. 
And that they should abandon the 
Coronation Stone is one of the most 
monstrous of suppositions. It was 
this thought that first induced me 
to examine all the facts connected 
with the history of the stone in 
Westminster Abbey, and that ex- 
amination landed me in the convic- 
tion that it is not the Scottish Stone 
of Destiny after all. 

But, it may be asked, do you 
deny that Edward took away a stone 
from Scone? Certainly not. It 
seems one of the most likely things 
in the world that those who re- 
moved the Coronation Stone to a 
place of safety, knowing Edward's 
veneration for relics, left another 
stone in its place, and we can fancy 
them going away chuckling at the 
deception they had practised on the 
English foe. 

In support of this, I wish you 
first to observe a plain statement 
made by two ancient chroniclers— 
Fordun and William of Rishanger. 
Speaking of the material of the 
stone, both refer to it as marble. 
Now we have the authority of two 
eminent geologists, Professor Ram- 
say and Mr. Geikie—if such testi- 
mony is needed for what is patent 
to every one—that the stone in 
Westminster is a block of sand- 
stone; to be particular, a dull 
reddish or purplish sandstone, with 
a few small embedded pebbles. 

I cannot suppose that those who 
removed the Scottish Stone of Fate 
took much trouble in obtaining a 
false article; it was probably got 
from a quarry near Scone. Here 
we see the force of the evidence 
collected by Mr. Skene, and already 
referred to as used by that gentle- 
man to prove that the stone had 
been the coronation stone of the 
Pictish monarchy. “I do not see,” 
says Mr. Geikie, in a letter given in 


the Appendix to Mr. Skene’s book, 
“any evidence in the stone itself 
why it may not have been taken 
from the ueighbourhood of Scone; 
indeed, it perfectly resembles the 
sandstones of that district.” And 
what if they only took a block al- 
ready cut for use in the erection of 
some neighbouring building—a sup- 
position perfectly in harmony with 
Geikie’s own opinion, expressed 
after his description of the stone. 
‘To my eye,” he says, “the stone 
appears as if it had been originally 
prepared for building purposes, but 
had never been used.” 

A very little ingenuity would 
suffice to give it an appearance of 
age. It might not be done so well 
as a manufacturer of antiquities 
would do it nowadays, but that far 
back time had not such questioning 
critics as the present. 
stone was not quite like the real 
article even in form is pretty certain. 
I cannot believe it to have been 
“necessary that the resemblance 
should be perfect. Edward had 
never seen the stone, and it is not 
probable that any of his followers 
had, or, if they had, that they had 
marked its appearance very carefully. 
There is only one old description of 
the Stone of Destiny, in aa English 
account of Baliol’s coronation, and 
that represents it as a large stone 
hollowed out like a round chair. 
This is not a description of the stone 
in Westminster Abbey. That is a 
rectangular block. Of course you 
may inquire, How can you suppose 
the old account to stand for a stone 
which that in Westminster Abbey 
you allow resembles in some degree? 
This question I do not feel bound 
even to attempt to answer. Had 
we the real old Scottish Stone of 
Destiny before us, [ am sure it 
would never be asked. 

There is an easy way of getting 
out of the difficulty in which those 
are landed who are not inclined 
to accept the views 1 have just 
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expressed. They must assert that 
the writer just quoted, who speaks of 
the stone as a large stone hollowed 
out jike a round chair, and those 
who state that it was of marble, did 
not know what they were writing 
about. This is a common method 
with theoretical antiquaries, but it 
seems much more probable that 
simple early chroniclers should tell 
plain facts correctly, than that sup- 
porters of theories so late in the day 
should be right in contradicting 
them. 

The question will immediately 
arise, What has become of the 
Coronation Stone of Scotland? Why, 
when Scotland recovered her inde- 
—— did it not reappear in the 

istory of the country? To this 
there is an easy and satisfactory 
reply. It is not likely that those 
who knew where the stone lay hid 
were more than a very few in 
number. Now, during the wars 
which succeeded the invasion of 
Edward, there was an immense 
slaughter of the national party, and 
the little handful of patriots privy 
to its concealment were without 
doubt all slain. The fact, however, 
of its lying hid somewhere appears 
to have been known to those in the 
secrets of state, as will be made 
clear directly. 

But, first of all, let us observe 
that Edward, though confident, 
when he stole the stone from Scone, 
that he had obtained a valuable 
prize, did not always remain in this 
happy state of mind. There are 
documents extant which show that 
he purposed that the stone should 
lie in Westminster Abbey — the 
Abbey in fact was to be an English 
Scone—and he ordered a chair of 
bronze to be constructed to hold it. 
He afterwards countermanded this 
order, and instructed those about 
him that the chair was to be of 
wood. Can we infer anything else 
from this than that he had dis- 
covered, or at least had begun to 
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suspect, that he had not obtained 
the real stone, and was unwill- 
ing to spend more money than 
he could help on a reliquary for a 
false relic? Indeed I go further, 
and assert that Edward would pro- 
bably have disposed of the stone 
anywhere rather than in West- 
minster, had it not been that his 
English subjects had been told of its 
capture, and no doubt in very flam- 
ing language, and he felt that, 
whether he liked it or not, he must 
carry on the deception. 

lt is curious to notice that 
Shakespeare, with the subtle insight 
of a poet, seems to have seen past 
all antiquarian theories and arrived 
at the truth of the matter. In his 
“ Richard IIT.” (v. 3), he calls the 
Coronation Stone— 

“2. oe stone, made precious by the 
oil, 
Of England’s chair.” 
It was just so. England’s wooden 
chair might not be worth much, but 
it was certainly more valuable than 
the quarry-stone which it held. 

That the people of England be- 
lieved in its genuineness is manifest : 
they had been told that the Scottish 
Stone of Destiny had been captured, 
and desire to have the story true 
made the belief take all the firmer 
root in their minds. That they 
believed in it a great deal more firmly 
than their rulers is shown clearly 
enough by a fact recorded in the 
“Chronicle Lanercost.”” In the 
same expedition in which Edward 
carried off the false stone he also 
stole the Holy Rood of Scotland— 
a fragment of the true cross, or at 
least reported to be such. Probably 
it was found among the treasures 
at Edinburgh Castle already referred 
to. 

It seems to have been a great 
deal less zealously guarded than the 
Stone of Destiny, but that need not 
excite our surprise. Fragments of 
the true cross existed elsewhere, and 
one lost could easily be replaced. 
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And that a religious relic should 
fall into the hands of an enemy was 
a small matter compared with the 
same fate befalling a national trea- 
sure like the Coronation Stone. It 
is quite true that the history of this 
fragment of the cross was bound up 
with the history of the kingdom, 
that it was sacred to the memory of 
St. Margaret and King David; but 
these recollections were of the past; 
the Stone of Destiny was not only 
of the past, but a power in the 
present, and the guardian of the 
future. 

Edward, as we have said, carried 
off the Holy Rood to England. In 
1328, an arrangement was made, 
most likely included in the treaty 
of Northampton, by which the Holy 
Rood and the reputed Stone of 
Destiny were to be returned to 
Scotland. For the former, those 
acting for the Scottish nation, were 
eager: the English, on the other 
hand, had little interest in St. Mar- 
garet and St. David, and probably 
had three or four more fragments of 
the true cross in their own hands. 
So, without any show of reluctance, 
they gave up the Holy Rood. Their 
conduct was very different with 
regard to the imitation Stone of 
Destiny. The citizens of London 
would not allow it to be removed. 
Mr. John Hill Burton remarks: 
“Probably they were less affected 
by hatred to Scotland than by 
reverence for the sacred relic.” That 
was it. They, at any rate, thoroughly 
believed it to be genuine, and in- 
sisted on keeping it. Their rulers, 
who knew or suspected its real cha- 
racter, agreed to give it up, and 
would have done so with much 
pleasure, no doubt, as a cheap mode 
of appearing agreeable. The Scotch 
rulers, however, with whom they 
were in treaty, knew that the stone 
was worth nothing except for build- 
ing purposes, and were perfectly in- 
different whether they got it back 
or not. Indeed, whilst the stohe in 
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England had no virtue in it, it must 
have seemed to all politic Scottish 
statesmen better that it should 
remain on the south of the border. 
The recovery of it, to be sure, would 
please the people at large, for they 
believed in common with their 
English neighbours that the real 
stone had been taken away; but so 
long as it lay in the enemy’s hands 
it afforded a subject for indignant 
oratory, served to rouse the passions 
of the crowd, and no doubt en- 
couraged more liberal and hearty 
contributions for the purpose of 
maintaining hostilities or keeping 
up the defences of the country. 
Consequently, we find that those 
negotiating with England did not 
press the claim very strongly. And 
how they must have gloried in the 
thought that some day the true 
Stone of Destiny might be dis- 
covered, and reproduced to the sur- 
prise and joy of their own nation, 
and the shame and confusion of the 
English! In after times the claim 
seems to have been brought up at 
odd intervals, but more as a matter 
of course than anything else. I 
ask what construction can you put 
ou this small anxiety to recover the 
stone other than this: that the 
leaders of the Scottish nation knew 
perfectly well that the stone in 
Westminster Abbey was not a 
genuine relic, but a common piece 
of building material which the freaks 
of fate, aided by the cunning de- 
vices of the leaders of the Scottish 
national party years before, had 
elevated to an historical position in 
Westminster Abbey. 

I have now concluded the state- 
ment of my opinion in regard to the 
Coronation Stone. Every cireum- 
stance to which I have alluded is in 
favour of the account just given. 
Let us run over the argument by 
way of impressing it on our memo- 
ries. 

1. Itisa strikingly unnatural thing 
you observe, to believe that the 
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Scots would allow the stone to fall 
into the hands of the English. 

2. They had leisure to lay plans 
for its removal and to execute them. 

8. The ancient accounts of the 
stone, both as regards material and 
form, do not represent the stone in 
Westminster Abbey. 

4, The present English Corona- 
tion Stone appears to have been cut 
from the rocks of Scone. 

5. King Edward, pleased enough 
at first, some time after the capture 
of the stone exhibited considerable 
indifference and contempt for it. 

6. The rulers of England would, 
at a later date, have returned it to 
the Scots had their people allowed 
them. 

7. The Scots did not insist on its 
return even when, after the battle 
of Bannockburn, their demand would 
certainly have been attended to. 

I can discover no evidence of any 
consequence tending to show that 
Edward and all about him were not 
deceived in that famous invasion of 


Sonnet. 
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1296. My sole aim in this investi- 
gation has been not to invent a 
merely plausible theory, but to get 
at the root of the matter, and, how- 
ever agreeable it may be to picture 
to ourselves a connection between 
the English history of the Coro- 
nation Stone and the supposed 
Scottish history, we should expe- 
rience a still greater delight in 
arriving at the real truth. 

Have I not now let in full day- 
light on a subject in relation to 
which the nation has for nearly six 
hundred years been in the dark? 
Let us talk little in future of the 
great antiquity of what Dean Stanley 
calls “the one primeval monument 
which binds together the whole 
empire,” and what Toland goes the 
length of naming the “ ancientest 
respected monument in the world.” 
It is some slight consolation to 
know that it is not the only spurious 
relic in existence. 

James Mason. 


SONNET 


ON THE KNIGHTHOOD OF SIR ROBERT P. STEWART, MUS, DOC., T.C.D. 


By THE Rev. Wm. McIiwaryg, D.D. 


Not always is it that the voice of Fame, 
In court, or camp, or ’midst the festive scene, 
Is guided by distinction due, I ween, 
When heralding on high, with loud acclaim, 
In boastful wise, some known and vaunted name: 
Nor ever is it that the laurel crown, 
From Honour’s uplift hand alighting down, 
Adorns the head that most deserves the same. 
But see ! our Stewart, how he wears his bays, 
High on the mount where Music loves to dwell 


With her twin sister, Poésie / 


The rays 


Which gild his honoured brow, all cloudless, tell 
That Envy’s self dares not to dark the praise 
Thus due and dealt to him, earned,‘too, so well. 
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HISTORY OF THE PRIORY OF ALL-HALLOWS 


FROM A.D. 1166 ro 1591, AND or 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 


FROM 1591 To THE PRESENT TIME. 


A.D. 1592.—The condition of the 
Reformed Church in Ireland during 
the last decade of the sixteenth 
century was melancholy in the 
extreme. The scandalous lives of 
some of the prelates of the Reformed 
faith brought contempt on the whole 
body* of the ministers of that faith, 
“excepting the grave fathers which 
were in high place about the State, 
and some few others which were 
lately planted in their new college of 
the Holy and undivided Trinity.” 
The poet Spencer thus speaks : 


‘*Whatsoever disorder you see in the 
Church in England, you may find there, 
in Ireland, many more—namely, gross 
simony, greedy covetousness, fleshly in- 
continency, careless sloth, and generally 
all disordered life in the common clergy- 
man; und besides all these they have 
their particular enormities ; for all Irish 
priests Which now enjoy Church livings 
are in a manner mere laymen, saving that 
they have taken holy orders, but other- 
wise they do go and live like laymen, 
follow all kinds of husbandry, and other 
worldly affairs, as other Irishmen do, 
they neither read the Scriptures nor 
preach to the people, nor administer the 
communion ; but baptism they do, for 
they christen yet after the Popish fashion. 
They take the tithes and offerings, and 
gather whatever fruit else they may of 
their livings, which they conyert as badly, 
and some of them (they say) pay as due 
tributes and shares of their livings to 
their bishops, for the Irish bishops have 
their clergy in such awe and subjection 


under them, that they dare not complain 
of them, so as they may do to them what 
they please ; for they, knowing their own 
unworthiness and incapacity, and that 
they are therefore still, and he taketh 
what he listeth—yea, and some of them 
whose diocese are in remote parts, some- 
what out of the world’s eye, do not at 
all bestow the benefices, which are in 
their donation, upon any, but keep them 
in their own hands, and set their own 
servants, and horse-boys, to take up the 
tithes and fruits of them, with the which 
some of them purchase great lands, and 
build fair castles upon the same.” He 
then compares the zeal of the Catholic 
clergy with the lethargic indifferences of 
the ministers of his own Church. He ex- 
presses ‘‘ great wonder to see the odds, 
which is between the zeal of Popish 
priests, and the ministers of the Gospel ; 
for they spare not to come out of Spain, 
from Rome, and from Remes by long toil 
and dangerous travelling hither—where 
they know peril of death awaiteth them, 
and no reward or riches is to be found, 
only to draw people unto the Church of 
Rome ; whereas some of our idle ministers, 
having a way for credit and estimation 
thereby opened unto them, and having 
the livings of the corfntry opened to them, 
without pains and without peril, will 
neither for same, nor for the love of God, 
nor zeal for religion, be drawn forth from 
their warm nests to look out into God’s 
harvest.” 


Such lamentable and widespread 
irreligion Spencer attributes less to 
the fault of the rulers of the land 
than to the disturbances of the 
period which he describes. The 


* Froude’s History of England, ed. of 1870, vol. x., p. 534. 
+ Vide Spencer’s View of the State of Ireland, tempore Elizabeth, published in 


1633, p. 139. . 
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suppression of the monasteries had 
left the people entirely without 
means of instruction, and so deeply 
was this evil felt by Queen Elizabeth 
that she wrote to the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lord Deputy in terms of 
the highest approval of the new 
College.* On the 21st of July, 
1592, the Corporation of Dublin 
made that grant, which has been 
recently discovered amongst the 
archives of the city, and which 
when translated is as follows :— 


**Know all men,t present and future, 
that we, Thomas Smyth, Mayor of Dublin, 
George Kennedy, and John Mills, Sheriffs 
of the same city, the commonalty and 
citizens of the city, have given, granted, 
aad by this our present deed intended, 
have confirmed to Adam Loftus, Doctor 
of Divinity, Archbishop of Dublin, and 
Chancellor of this Kingdom of Ireland, 
Provost of the College of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity, near Dublin, founded 
by our Most Serene Lady Queen Elizabeth, 
the Fellows and Scholars of the College, 
the whole house, ground, site, amlit, and 

recincts of the late Priory, or religious 

ouse of All-Hallows, near the City, in 
the county of-the City, and within the 
franchises, and the whole church and 
churchyard thereof, also all gardens, 
pleasure grounds, orchards, meadows, 
pastures, tenements, and hereditaments, 
contiguous and adjacent to the House or 
Priory, lately parcel of the possessions of 
the late Priory, and the rents and revisions 
thereof, which extend in length from the 
field called Hoggin Green (near College- 

een), on the west to the lands of the 
fate Abbey of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
near Dublin (now Westland-row), on the 
east, and which lie in width from the 
lane which leads to the fountain of St. 
Patrick (now in the Fellows garden, and 
under the north footpath of Nassau 
St., and nearly opposite the Solicitors’ 
Club), on the south side, to the lands of 
the late Abbey of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and the river Anna-Liffey on the 
north. Saving, and for ever, to us the 
Mayor, Sheriffs, community and citizens; 
and our successors, always excepted and 
reserved all royal immunities, royalties, 
liberties, uses, prescriptions, and rights 
whatsoever which we, the Mayor, Sheriffs, 
community, and citizens, or our pre- 
decessors, or the corporation within the 
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city, have, or heretofore had, or of right 
ought to have, by any manner, gift, grant, 
or means whatever, and howsoever, within 
the house, ground, site, amlit, precinct, 
gardens, lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments above specified, or by us granted 
without any molestation, contradiction, 
or impeachment of the Provost, Fellows, 
and scholars, and their successors. 

**To have and to hold the said house, 
site, amlit, and precinct, and the rest of 
the premises (except as before excepted) 
to the Provost, Fellows, and scholars, and 
their successors, to the proper use and 
behoof of the Provost, Fellows, and 
scholars, and their successors for ever. 
To be held of the Chief Lords by the 
service thereout due and of right ac- 
customed. And moreover, we, the Mayor, 
Sheriffs, community, and citizens of the 
city, and our successors give and grant to 
the Provost, Fellows, and scholars, and 
their successors, that they the Provost, 
Fellows, and scholars, and their suc- 
cessors, and all the students of the 
College devoted to literature, may be 
from time to time, in all future times, 
freed and exonerated from all charges, 
taxes, tallage, cess, subsidies, exactions, 
compositions, and impositions whatsoever 
of the city :—Provided always, that this 
our grant shall not extend in any way to 
the exoneration or discharge of any per- 
son or persons residing on any of the 
premises, from the charges, taxes, tallage, 
cess, subsidies, exactions, or demands 
whatsoever, except only the Provost, 
Fellows, scholars, and students devoted to 
literature and their successors for ever. 
And we, moreover, the Mayor, Sheriffs, 
community, and citizens, and our suc- 
cessors will warrant forever, and by these 
presents defend all and singular the 
premises above by us granted to the 
Provost, Fellows, and scholars, and their 
snecessors, against us, our heirs, and 
successors. And further, know ye, that 
we, the Mayor, Sheriffs, community, and 
citizens of the City of Dublin, have made, 
ordained, and put in our place our well- 
belovedin Christ, George Taylor, Recorder 
of the City, our true and lawful attorney, 
to enter for us, and in our names, and 
take possession of the house, ground, site, 
amlit, and precinct, and the rest of the 
premises above granted ; and after posses- 
sion taken, and held, to deliver for us and 
our successors, full and peaceable posses- 
sion, and seisen of the house, ground, 
site, amlit, and precinct, and of all and 
singular the premises above granted to 


* Morrin’s Patent and Close Rolls, temp. Elizabeth, p. 227 


sai. 


+ Butler’s Registry of All-Hallows,—Patent Rolls, temp. Elizabeth, p. 346. 
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the Provost, Fellows, and scholars, and 
their attorney or attorneys in this behalf, 
according to the force, forms, and effect 
of the feoffment, to them, thereof made ; 
deeming and esteeming ratified and ac- 
ceptable all and whatsover our said 
attorney shall do in the premises. In 
witness whereof,. we, the Provost, Fellows, 
and seholars, to that part of this intended 
deed remaining with the Mayor, Sheriffs, 
community, and citizens have affixed our 
common seal, and to the other part of the 
said indented deed remaining with us, 
the Provost, Fellows, and scholars, the 
Mayor, Sheriffs, community, and citizens, 
have affixed their common seal. Dated 
at Dublin on the 21st day of July, in the 
34th year of the reign of our Queen Eliza- 
beth, and in the year of our Lord, 1592.” 


William Cecil Lord Burleigh, 
who had been active in bringing 
the unhappy Mary Queen of Scots 
to the scaffold, was in this year, 
1592, appointed by Elizabeth first 
chancellor of the new university. 

Of Adam Loftus (fir-t Provost) 
and of his life remarkable for bigo- 
try, avarice, and cruelty, we have 
already in our last number spoken. 
Deploring the failure of the Re- 
formation in Ireland, he thus, in his 
letter to the Secretary of State, ex- 
presses his opinion that the sword 
as well as the word should be 
employed in the conversion of the 
Irish people : 

‘© Your lordship hath wisely considered 
that the sword alone without the word is 
not sufficient to bring the people of this 
realm from popery—a thing whereto they 
are misled over from their cradles. But 
I assure your lordship, that unless they be 
JSorced, they will not ever come to hear 
the word preached ; as by experience we 
observed at the time appointed by the 
Lord Deputy, for a general assembly of 
all the noblemen and gentlemen of every 
county, after her Majesty’s good success 
against the Spaniard, to give God thanks 
for the same ; at which time, although the 
sheriffs of every county did their duties 
with all diligence, and warned all men to 
repair to the principal church, where order 
was taken for public prayers and thanks- 
giving unto God, together with a sermon 
to be preached by choice men in every 
diocese, yet very few or none almost 
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resorted thereto; but even in Dublin itselfe 
the lawyers in term time took occasion to 
leave the town on purposeto absent them- 
selves from that godly exercise. It is, 
bootless labour for any man to preach to 
the country out of Dublin, for want of 
hearers ; but in mine opinion this: may be 
easily remedied, if the ecclesiastical com- 
mission be put in force, andif liberty be 
left to myself to imprison and fineall such 
as are obstinate in Popery. The sooner 
this course of reformation is begun the 
better it will prosper, and the longer it is 
deferred the more dangerous it shall be.” 

What that Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion was is thus explained by Hume: 

‘*She,” the Queen, ‘‘appointed forty-four 
commissioners, twelve of whom were eccle- 
siastics, three commissioners made a quo- 
rum, and all its methods of proceeding were 
contrary totheclearest principlesof lawand 
natural equity. The commissioners were 
empowered to visit and reform all errors, 
heresies, schisms —in a word, to regulate all 
opinions, as well as to punish all breaches 
of uniformity in the exercise of public wor- 
ship. They were directed to make inquiry 
not only by the legal method of juries and 
witnesses, but by the rack, by torture, 
by inquisition, and by imprisonment,”’* 

A.D. 1593.—On the 15th of 
January, 1593, according to the 
old mode of computation which was 
still in use amongst the English, 
but on the 26th January, 1594, 
according to the reformed calendar, 
the first students, three in number, 
were admitted to the New College, 
and one of those was James Usher, 
afterwards Archbishop of Armagh, 
and one of the most distinguished 
scholars in Europe. 

A.D. 1594.— Walter Travers, D.D., 
was appointed Provost, on the 
resignation of Archbishop Loftus. 
Doctor Travers held the office for 
four years, and returned to England 
on the breaking out of the Tyrone 
rebellion in 1598. 

A.D. 1595. 17th October.—The 
Queen authorized the Provost and 
Fellows to acquire so much “lands 
and tenements, as well spiritual as 
temporal, as shall amount to the 
clear yearly value or rent of £100” 





* Hume’s History of England, ch, xii. 
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(£800 of our money), “the same to 
be only such as are concealed and 
wrongfully detained from her and 
her progenitors, and of right ought 


to have come to her.’’* 
anguage o lis paten 
The language of tl tent 
having caused much doubt in. the 
having l h doubt tl 


minds of lawyers. the Queen on the 
7th of May, 1596, wrote to the 
Lord Deputy an explanatory letter, 
Wherein, also of her royal bounty, 

she liberally bestowed the estates of 
others on thecollege. For there were 
great estates forfeited in those times 
in the South of Ireland.t The Ear! 


of Desmond here sought to re- 
establish the cathole faith, multi- 
tudes flocked to the standard of 


revolt which he had raised, but the 
power of England was too strong, 
and after many reverses he was 
assassinated, his estates confiscated, 
and the hopes of the Catholic party 
crushed for ever. 

The fidelity of the Irish people 
is said to have been one of the most 
interesting features of that 
lating war. Though great rewards 
were offered for the capture of the 
Geraldin, not even one of the hum- 
blest was found to be unfaithful ; 
and now, after the lapse of three 
centuries, the memory of that great 
Catholic earl is fresh in the minds 
of the peasantry of the South of 
Ireland. Amongst the many legends 
that have come down to our time 
there isone in which they still impli- 
citly believe. They say that Gerald, 
Earl of Desmond, is still living in an 
enchanted cavern beneath the waters 
of the lake that wash the ruined 
walls of his castle of Lough Gur; 
and that every seventh year he is 
seen riding on a snow-white charger 
upon the rippling surface of those 
waters ; and that when his horse’s 
shoes, which are of beaten silver, 





shall have been worn out, the me- 
lancholy enchantment which now 
* Patent Rolls, p. 408. 


deso- - 
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holds him will be at an end, and 
that he will then return to con- 
scious life and power; that the 
Catholic faith will then be re-esta- 
blished, and the forfeited lands 
restored to the descendants of the 
ancient families. Confiscations fol- 
lowed the suppression of the rebel- 
lion with unsurpassed rapidity. Nor 
were the Board of Trinity College, 
spurred by the love of plunder, 
alone in petitioning for a share of 
the forfeited estates. Their peti- 
tion appears to have been favourably 
considered by the Queen, who, on 
the 7th of May, 1597, signed with 
her own hand the letters patent 
bestowing upon them the estates of 
the vanquished. We regret that 
want of space prevents us from 
giving more than a mere outline of 
that interesting document, which 
commences as follows :— 


COLLEGE OF THE 
TRINITY NEAR 


** CHARTER 
HOLY AND 
DUBLIN.” 
‘* At the humble petition of the Provost 

and Fellows of the College of the Holy and 

Undivided Trinity, near the City of Dub- 

lin, for the greater prosperity of the Col- 

lege, the sustenance, support, and mainte- 
nance of the Provost, Fellows, and scholars 
thereof, her Majesty (Elizabeth) of her 
especial grace, certain knowledge and mere 
motion, with the advice and consent of 
her well beloved and faithful councillor, 

Thomas, Lord Borough, Lord Baron of 

Gainsborough, Deputy-General of her 

Kingdom of Ireland, and according to the 

tenor, force, and effect of certain letters 

signed with her own hand and dated under 
her seal at her palace of Westminster, the 
day of May in the 39th year of her 
directed to her well beloved coun- 

Thomas, Lord Borough, Deputy- 

General of her Kingdom of Ireland, or 

— Justiciary, Governor, Chancellor, 

or Custos of the Great Seal of her said 

kingdom—gives, grants for herself, her 
heirs and successors to the Provosts and 

Fellows of the College, and their succes- 

sors, Provosts, and Fellows ”’ several tracts 

of land in the counties of Limerick, 

Waterford and Cork, the possessions of 

those of high treason attainted. Of her 


OF THE 
UNDIVIDED 


7th 
reign, 
cillor, 
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royal bounty, she also granted to the Col- 
lege the Abbey of the Carmelites of Bal- 
lingal, in like manner a great part of the 
lauds of the Corbe Omollagi in the county 
of Cork—of the lands of the Abbey of 
Cong, in the county of Mayo, of the Mon- 
astery of Ardkeyna, in the county of Ros- 
common, tenements in Chapel-izod in the 
county of Dublin—and so on, granting 
by their names several hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres; and it was also thereby 
provided that the courts should interpret 
this charter ‘‘in as favourable and benign 
a manner and form as they could be inter- 
preted, without any objection, notwith- 
standing the not rightly naming, not nam- 
ing, omission, not reciting, or ill-reciting of 
the towns, townlands, places, countries, 
counties, messuages, or other lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments !! and notwith- 
standing a statute made in a Parliament in 
Westminster in England in the 18th year of 
the reign of King Henry VL, late king of 
England, and in the kingdom of Ireland 
afterwards among other, things, by autho- 
rity of Parliament confirmed ‘ that no let- 
ters patent should be made to any person 
or persons of any lands or tenements until 
inquisition of the Lord the King be found 
of record, and returned within one month 
into Chancery, and if any letters patent be 
made to the contrary they should be void 
and of no effect.’ ”* 


A.D. 1598.—On the death of Lord 
Burleigh, in this year, his great 
political antagonist, the Earl of 
Essex, was appointed Chancellor of 
the University. Those were troublous 
times, and the estates granted to the 
college were of little value. The 
suppression of the rebellion in the 
South was followed by an outbreak 
in the North. The province of 
Connaught was in arms, and the 
prestige of O’Neil and O’ Donnell, 
who were resolved on restoring the 
Catholic faith in Ireland, grew 
greater and greater each succeeding 
day. 

The Earl of Tyrone, an Irish 
chieftain, was a man of great talents, 
and for those days a powerful leader. 
Skiltul, courageous, and persevering, 
he raised the standard of insurrec- 
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tion against the government of 
Elizabeth. He represented to the 
natives, in the animating colours of 
uncultivated eloquence, “ the mise- 
ries they had been enduring under 
the tyranny of their oppressors.”’ 
He represented to-their view the 
proclamation of Elizabeth to extin- 
guish for ever the religion of their 
ancestors. He told them “ that the 
power of endurance had arrived at 
its final limits ; that an attempt for 
their liberation, though unsuccess- 
ful, could not, even by its failure, 
aggravate their miseries. That death 
would be the worst they could ex- 
perience by battle, and that death 
was preferable to the slow tortures 
they were enduring, the famine 
under which they languished, and 
the desolation of their families.” 
He impressed on their heated minds 
“that their lands were over-run by 
foreign soldiers, their homes plun- 
dered, or enjoyed by the butchering 
bands of an English queen, that 
their race of princes had become a 
family of slaves, and their clergy 
had been executed as the guiltiest 
felons ;” and he evoked them, “in 
the name of their country, by the 
memory of their ancestors, and the 
holiness of their religion, to rise as 
one man, and liberate all from their 
tyrants.” Nor can an impartial 
reader of Irish and English history 
deny that there were great crimes 
in Elizabeth’s government,and much 
justice in Tyrone’s representations. 

The event was a general insur- 
rection of the aboriginal natives, 
aided by a great number of the 
English settlers, who had become 
connected by affinity with the Irish 
chieftains. But in all such con- 
tests a multitude of naked insur- 
gents, without arms, without officers, 
without any discipline, or much 
subordination, without any of the 


* Should the reader desire any information as to the ruinous effect of the statute 
18th Henry VLI., on the patents of estates made by Elizabeth and James L., to Irish 
proprietors, he is referred to Howard’s Reventte Exchequer. 
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necessary requisites, except courage 
and numbers, which could resist a 
trained and accoutred army, must 
naturally be defeated; and if de- 
feated, have seldom reason to expect 
mercy from the conquerors. Such 
was the fate of Tyrone and his 
followers. 

At the conclusion of these dread- 
ful campaigns the Irish people had 
been diminished by nearly a moiety, 
and the entire of Ulster, and a great 
portion of the other provinces, were 
confiscated to her Majesty. Eliza- 
beth had reduced the chieftains to 
beggary, the Catholic clergy had 
been hunted like partridges from 
the mountains, the people slaugh- 
tered, their towns destroyed, their 
castles razed, and the very name of 
the Reformation was rendered de- 
testable by the cruelties of Eliza- 
beth’s reformers. For the word 
“reform”? was the watchword of the 
combatants and the pretext for 
extermination. 

A.D. 1599.—Elizabeth then ordered 
her Deputy of Munster (Carew) to 
put suspected Irish to the rack, and 
to torture them when they found it 
convenient. Carew fulfilled her 
Majesty’s instructions to the full 
extent, and she bad the satisfaction 
of finding that Munster had lost 
nearly half its population. 

The general confusion that fol- 
lowed the battle of the Yellow 
Ford in Armagh, which was fought 
on the 14th August, 1598, had 
rendered the College estates com- 
paratively worthless. The Irish 
soldiers were victorious on that day, 
whilst the English lost with the 
flower of their army, their General, 
Marshal Bagnal. To save the 
College from dissolution, the Lord- 
Lieutenant and Council wrote to 
the Treasurer to authorize him to 
pay the Provost and Fellows a half- 
yearly sum amounting to £25 12s:, 
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which would be equivalent in value 
to £200 of our money. That letter 
is as follows :—* 


** Castle of Dublin—May 3rd, 1599, 
** Essex, 

‘* Master Treasurer, Whereas the late 
Lord Justice and Council did grant to the 
Fellows and Society of Trinitie Colledge, 
nere Dublin, for their necessary stay and 
maintenance, both in regarde that their 
revenews were utterly decayed in these 
times of rebellion, and also that the same 
was of her Majesty's princely foundation, 
having no other means of release, a con- 
cordatum of £40 sterling per annum, and 
also the allowance of six dead pays out of 
such cheques as shall be imposed on her 
Majesty's army ; which concordatum and 
pays we are pleased should be continued 
unto them, for the former respects, to such 
tyme as our pleasure be signifyed to the 
contrarie ; these are therefore to will and 
require you to pay to the Fellows one 
hali-yere’s payment of the concordatum 
due to them last March, amounting to £20 
sterling, and also one month’s allowance, 
due the last of April, amounting to £5 12s. 
sterling, and so, from time to time, con- 
tinue the payment of the concordatum 
quarterly, and the allowance monthly, as 
they shall growdue. And for your doings 
herein this, our warrant, together with 
the Fellow’s acquittance confessing the 
receipt thereof shall be your sufficient dis- 
charge. 

** ADAM DUBLIN. 
**R. GARTINER. 
‘*A, St. LEGER. 
“°G, Fenton.” 


(Signed) 


The absolute poverty to which the 
College was now (we speak of the 
autumn of 1599) reduced, compelled 
the Fellows to present a petition to 
the Lords Justices, “ complaining 
of the utter decay of their rents in 
the general revolt,’ and that they, 
the Fellows, were fallen into great 
want, and were not able to hold 
their society together without some 
present help and relief. Their 
lordships accordingly made a grant 
of 40s. sterling to be paid by the 
week to the Fellows, “ for the use 
and relief of the College.’’t 

In this year a vacancy occurred 





* Morrin’s Patent Rolls, p. 552. 


+ Ibid., p. 554, 
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amongst the Fellows by reason of 
the death of Mathew Holmes, who 
also held the office of State lecturer, 
at a salary of £40 a year. Immedi- 
ately on his decease the office was 
abolished, and the salary granted, 
as appears by the following warrant 
of the Lords Justices, for the main- 
tenance of the College :— 


** By the Lords Justices. 

‘* Master Treasurer. Forasmuch as by 
several Lords Deputy, Lords Justices, and 
the like, there hath been granted unto the 
Provost, or some of the Fellows of Trinity 
College, nere Dublin, a concordatum of £40 
sterling yearly, for the keeping of a public 
and standing lecture unto the State, and 
by the death of Mathias Holmes, late 
Fellow of the Colledge, the same plan is 
fallen voide, we have thought good, and 
so do conclude and agree, by these, our 
letters of concordatum, that the Colledge 
shall have, as of her Majesty’s most gra- 
cious bounty, for the better maintenance 
of their Provosts, and to the use before 
mentioned, the sum of £40 sterling yearly 
to be paid unto them out of such fines, 
impost of wines, and other casualties, as 
shall come to your hands, beginning from 
the day of the arrival of the Provost, and 
so to continue, and be paid unto them 
quarterly by equal portions until we shall 
give directions to the contrary. And for 
your so doing, these our letters, together 
with the acquittance of the Provost, or 
any two of the Fellows confessing the re- 
ceipt thereof, shall be your sufficient war- 
rant, and to be allowed unto you by the 
Commissioners of your account. 


**Castle of Dublin, Jan. 29, 1599, 
“old style, or Feb. 9, 1600, 
* new style.”* 

To rescue the College from dis- 
solution, the Queen, in the following 
month of April, made a grant of 
£200 per annum, payable out of 
whatever moneys the Irish govern- 
ment might receive from wardships, 
liveries, fines, &c, That the ex- 
chequer in Ireland was in a bank- 
rupt state at the time manifestly 
appears from the following letter of 


her Majesty, expressive of her ap- . 


prehensions that even the sum of 
£200 could not be got together : 
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‘*Elizabeth Regina.t Last day of April, 
1690. 


‘‘The Queen to the Lord Deputy and the 
Lord Chancellor— 


‘* We greet you well. Upon informa- 
tion we have received by letters sent from 
Ireland, and directed to our Council, that 
our College there erected within the liber- 
ties of the City of Dublin, is now in danger 
to be dissolved, by reason that the main- 
tenance thereof being wholly taken away, 
and no benefit at all received of our late 
grant of concealment passed unto them, 
in regard of the troubles, and that, as 
you have have signified, you supplied 
them with some means for their con- 
tinnance together, till such time as we 
shall signify unto you our further pleasure 
in that behalf; we are therefore well 
pleased out of our princely care for the 
maintenance of that College—being of 
our own royal foundation—and for the 
establishing of so great a means of instruc- 
tion of our people of that realme as in 
time to come the same may prove, whereof 
your letters have given us very good hope, 
to grant unto the Provost, Fellowes, and 
Schollers of y® Colledge called Trinitie 
Colledge, or by what other name they are 
incorporated, both a confirmation and 
continuance of those means which you 
have formerly granted unto them, and 
also a further supply of £200 sterling 
yearely out of the wards, liveries, reliefs, 
entrusions, fines, or other casualties what- 
soever, that shall or ought to come to our 
hands—our impost, revenues of our lands 
there, and treasure sent from hence only 
excepted—to be paid unto them quarterly, 
by equal portions, and so from time to 
time continued unto them, until they shall 
enjoy the benefit of our former grant of 
concealment. 

‘* And further, our express pleasure is, 
that our grant of £200, being for so good 
a purpose, shall be paid to the College 
before any other concordatum or grant 
passed to any one heretofore, or that here- 
after shall be passed out of any portion of 
the casualties (i,e., the revenue). 

‘* And if it shall fall outin any one year, 
by reason of the troubles, the casualties do 
not amount to the sum of £200, and soshall 
not be sufficient to answer the year’s pay- 
ment, our meaning is, that the Colledge 
shall be answered the arrears out of the 


* first casualties that shall come to our hands 


the year next ensuing such defect, and so 
from time to time they may receive the 





* Morrin’s Patent Rolls, p, 553. 


+ Ibid., p, 554, 
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full benefit of this, our grant, of £200 

sterling. 

** To our right trusty and well-beloved the 
Lord Mountjoy, our Deputy, and the 
Lord Chancellor and Keeper of the 
Great Seal, &c.” 


A.D. 1601.—On the death of the 
unfortunate Earl of Essex, Sir 
Robert Cecil, Secretary of State 
(second son of Lord Burleigh), 
afterwards Earl of Salisbury, was 
raised to the dignity of C hance llor 
of the University of Dublin, and on 
the 8rd of October, in the same 
year, Henry Alvey was appointed 
Provost. 

The library of Trinity College 
owes its foundation to the events 
that occurred in this memorable 
year. It was on the 20th Septem- 
ber that a Spanish fleet of forty-five 
sail of the line, carrying 3,500 men, 
entered the harbour of Kinsale, and 
in the name of the King of Spain 
took possession of the town, while 
2,000 landed at Castlehaven, in the 
county of Cork. Immediately on 
their landing, the Spanish general 
called on the people to rise in the 
name of the ies. 


*©We endeavour,” he said, ‘‘not to 
persuade anybody that he should deny 
true obedience to his prince (according to 
the word of God).” Having alluded to the 
illegitimacy of the Queen and other topics, 
the General thus proceeds ; ‘*‘ Who is there 
that hath demohshed all temporalities of 
this most flourishing kingdom except the 
English ? Look upon this and be ashamed. 
Whereas we, commiserating the condition 
of the Catholics here, have left our most 
sweet and happy country, Spain, that is 
replenished with all good things; and 
being stirred with their cries which pierce 
the heavens, having reached to the ears of 
the Pope and our good King Phillip, they, 
being moved with pity, at last resolved to 
send unto you soldiers, silver, gold, and 
arms with a most liberal hand, that you 
may be happily reduced (being snatched 
out of the jaws of the Devil “and freed 
from their ty ranny) unto yourown pristine 
ingenuity, and that you may freely profess 
the Catholic faith.” 


On the Sth of December, 1601, 
O’Neil, Earl of Tyrone, appeared 
with the Irish forces on the hills 
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north of Kinsale. Lord Mountjoy 
led on the English troops. ‘The 
battle of Kinsale was lost, and the 
Catholic cause seemed hopeless. 
O’Neil soon after made his sub- 
mission at Mellifont, in the county 
of Meath, in the following terms :— 


**T, Hugh O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone, do 
absolutely submit myself to the Queen’s 
mercy, imploring her Majesty to mitigate 
her i indignation against me. 

«{ do avow that the first motives of my 
rebellion were neither malice nor ambition, 
but that I was induced by the fear of my 
life to stand on my guard. I do therefore 
most humbly sue her Majesty that she 
will vouchsafe to return to me my former 
dignity and living. In which state of a 
subjeot I vow to continue for ever here- 
after loyal in all true obedience to her 
Royal person, crown and prerogatives, 
and to be in all things duly conformable 
thereunto, asI or any other nobleman of 
this realm is bound by the duty of a sub- 
ject to a sovereign, utterly renouncing 
the name and title of O’Neil, or any other 
claim which hath not been granted to me 
by her Majesty. I abjure all foreign 
power, and all dependence upon any other 
power but her Majesty. I renounce all 
manner of dependency upon the King of 
Spain, or treaty with him, or any of his 
confederates, and shall be ready to serve 
her Majesty against him or any of his 
forces or confederates.” 

A.v.- 1603.—The English troops, 
flushed with success, now resolved 
on commemorating their victory in 
a manner as worthy as singular for 
them. They coliee ‘ted £1,800, equal- 
ling in value £14,400 of our money 
and with 
ever placed in the library of Trinity 
College were purchased by James 
Usiier, who was sent by the trustees 
of the fund to London for that pur- 
pose. 

A.pv. 1609.—Henry Aivey was 
appointed Vice-Chancellcr, and 
William Temple, Master in Charge, 
was made Provost. 

A.D. 1612.—George Abbot, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was appointed 
Chancellor, and Luta Challmer, D.D,, 
Vice-Chancellor. 


a.v. 1614.—James, by patent of 


12th May, granted to the Provost, 
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Fellows, and scholars, the privilege 
of electing from amongst themselves 
two members of Parliament. 

In this year Charles Dune was 
appointed Vice-Chancellor, and he 
was succeeded after a few months 
by James Usher, of whose imperish- 
able fame it is needless to speak. 

The manuscripts of James Usher 
are even now, after two. and a-half 
centuries, the most interesting col- 
lection in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege. The history of those manu- 
scripts is a chequered one, and not 
without interest. The collection had 
been the growth of many long and 
Jaborious years; and from a com- 
paratively early period it had been 


destined by Usher, in the days of 


his prosperity, for the library of his 
beloved university. Usher’s library 
ran great risks of capture by the 
Irish in the rebellion of 1641. He 
was the Protestant Archbishop of 
Armagh and Drogheda, Iis place 


of residence underwent a siege of 


several months from the insurgent 
Trish under the command of Sir 
Phelim O'Neil. Usher was absent, 
but his library remained in the town 
under the care of a Protestant mini- 
ster, named Bernard. 

“His library,” writes Dr. Bernard, 
“known to be a copious one, was with us 
in Drogheda in the first year of the rebel- 
lion of 1641, when we were beseiged four 
months by the Irish rebels, who made no 
question of devouring us. The priests 
and friars, without, talked much of the 
prize they should have of the library, 


- which I had the custody of, but the bar- 


barous multitude of burning it, and of 
burning me by the flame of the books, 
inste ad of faggots under me. Ft,” he 
adds, ‘it pleased God, in answer to our 
prayers, wonderfully to deliver us and it 
out of their hands; and so the whole, 
with all his manuscripts, were sent him 
that summer to Chester, and are still 
preserved,” * 

But though the library thus won- 
derfully escaped capture by the Irish 


* Life and Death of Primate Usher. 
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rebe!s, it had many other risks to 
run, 

Very early in the troubles of 
Church and State in Ireland, Arch- 
bishop Usher shared the altered for- 
tunes of his friends and patrons, 
Strafford and Laud, and fell with them 
under the suspicion of the Puritan 
party, then rapidly rising into pre- 
dominance. On his refusal to at- 
tend the Assembly of Divines, at 
Westminster, his property was se- 
questrated as that of a suspected 
person; and ultimately his library, 
including his already celebrated 
collection of manuscripts, was con- 
fiscated, and ordered to be sold. 
Through the kindness and generosity 
of Selden it was purchased in Sel- 
den’s name, but in reality it was 
bought back for Usher, and re- 
mained at Chelsea College until his 
death. 

The utter ruin of the Primate’s 
fortunes, entailed by these troubles, 
compelled him to relinquish his in- 
tention of bequeathing to Trinity 
College his library, now almost his 
sole possession. His poverty com- 
pelled him to devise it to his 
daughter, Lady Tyrrell, and in her 
interest it was offered for sale after 
his death, and speedily attracted the 
attention of the learned throughout 
Europe. It was eagerly competed 
for by the King of Denmark, and 
by Cardinal Mazarin, then in the 
full flow of his career as a collector; 
but the pretensions of both were dis- 
regarded in comparison with those 
of Cromwell’s Irish army, who, in 
rivalry of the religious zeal of their 
predecessors of Kinsale under Eliza- 
beth, united in a subscription to 
present to their Protestant univer- 
sity the library of this distinguished 
collector. It was accordingly sold 
to their representatives for £22,000, 
according to Dr. Elrington,t being 


By Nicholas Bernard, D.D., ed. 1656. 


+ Vide Elrington’s Life of Archbishop Usher, prefixed to his works, p. 303. 
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a sum equal to £176.00 of our 
money. 

The adventures of his library did 
not as yet end. The collection was 
brought back to Dublin, but Crom- 
well meanwhile had interfered to 
prevent the execution of the inten- 
tions of the purchasers. By his 
order the books were detained in 
the Castle of Dub!in, and reserved 
for the purpose of being deposited 
in the New Hall or College, which 
formed one of the projects of the 
time. 

By an Act of Parliament, dated 
8th May. 1649-50, all the posses- 
sions of the See of Dublin, and 
those of the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Patrick, together with the farm 
of Ardlrackers, and parsonage of 
Trim, belonging to the bishropic of 
Meath, were vested in trustees for 
the purpose of erecting another col- 
lege in the City of Dublin, to be 
part of the university, and also a 
free school. 

By the sane Aet, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant had power to appoint the ge- 
vernors, professors, fellows, scholars, 
and officers of the new university 
and of Trinity College, and the new 
college, with such salaries as he 
should name; while the trustees 
were to frame rules and statutes, 
subject to the approval of Parlia- 
ment.* 

If it ever was Cromwell’s inten- 
tion, however, to give Usher's 
library to the projected university, 
it would seem to have been 
otherwise destined after the Lord 
Protector’s death ; for on the 29th of 
June, 1659, certain Commissioners 
were appointed “ to view the gallery 
of Cork House, and the Armoury 
Room near the Castle, and to re- 
port which place might be most 
convenient for placing the late Dr. 
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Usher’s library, and to present an 
estimate for making presses and 
chains for the books, in order to use 
and security.” + 

During this period of its deten- 
tention, which continued until the 
Restoration, being under insuffi- 
cient or careless custody, the collec- 
tion is known to have suffered many 
losses, and many of Usher's well- 
known treasures disappeared; in 
reference to which there is the fol- 
lowing stringent order of the Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of Ireland, 
of the 1st November, 1659 :— 


‘*Ordered, that such of the trustees for 
Trinity College, as are in or near Dublin, 
be desired to attend the Board upon 
Thursday, the 3rd inst., at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, to consider how the 
library, formerly belonging to Dr. Usher, 
purchased by the State and army, may be 
best disposed and fittest to public use, 
and alsoto take into consideration a letter 
from Dr. Jones” (after Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland and Archbishop of Dublin) 
**concerning the publishing some part of 
the said library and manuscripts, and of 
recovering some partof the said library, 
at present abroad in some men’s hands, 
although they ought to have been returned 
hither with the books already received, 
and to inquire whether the present cata- 
logues corhprehend all the books which 
were purchased, or such only as were sent 
hither, and to inform themselves in what 
condition the said library at present is ; 
whether since the coming of the books 
hither, any of them have been lent out or 
otherwise, to whom and when, and by 
whose order, with what else may concern 
that business. Dated at Dublin, Ist 
March, 1659. 


‘*Treomas HERBERT, Secretary.” 


Soon after the Restoration, 
Charles Il. ordered the entire li- 
brary, including the manuscripts, to 
be handed over to Trinity College. 
The only reservation was of those 
among the manuscripts which were 
in the handwriting of Usher himself. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, 


* Scobell’s Acts and Ordinances, p. 104. Also, Several Proceedings in Parliament, 
from Thursday, March 7, to Thursday, March 14, 1649-50, p. 104. 
+ Books of the Commissioners of the Parliament of England for the affairs of Ireland, 


Record Tower, Dublin Castle, A 17, p. 6. 
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that besides its valuable manu- 
scripts relating to Irish history and 
antiquities, Archbishop Usher’s col- 
lection is rich in biblical, classical, 
and other treasures of the highest 
interest. F 

Usher's historical MSS. may be 
generally divided into two classes — 
eeclesiastieal and civil. But the 
main interest of the history of Ire- 
land under James I is directly re- 
ligious. A remarkable example of 
this is to be found in one of Usher's 
volumes (E. 3—15), which purports 
to bea return of the ecclesiastical 
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livings in Ireland. But a more 
valuable portion of the volume is a 
collection of papers (copies) illus- 
trating the history of the conflict 
with the Catholic Church under 
James I[., and embodying many 
documents of which there is no 
trace elsewhere to be found. 
Having made a digression thus 
far on Archbishop Usher’s collec- 
tion in the library, we shall return 
in our next to the year 1614, and to 
the important patent of that date. 
Oxiver J. Burke. 


ELLICE: 
A TALE OF PHANTOM LAND. 


By true Russian Auruor, J. TourcuEner. 


TRANSLATED BY 


XVIT. 

Att the following day my head was 
ou fire, I was scarcely able to move ; 
but it was not my bodily suffering 
that troubled me most. I1 was 
ashamed and vexed with myself. 

“Coward, coward!” I kept re- 
peating. “ Yes, Ellice isright, why 
be frightened? Why not profit by 
the occasion? I might have seen 
Cesar in person, and I lost my head 
with fright; 1 trembled like a ebild 
at the sight of the rod.... As 
for Stephen, that was another affair, 
in my quality of aristocrat and 
proprietor. Yet even so, why be 
afraid ? Coward! coward! Besides, 
might it not all have been adream?” 
I asked myself at last. 1 called my 
housekeeper. “ Marfa, at what hour 
did I go to bed last night, do you 
remember ? ”’ 

“Who can say, master; rather 
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late, I believe, As soon as it began 
to grow dark you left the house. 

Then tap, tap, went your 
heels in your chamber till past 
midnight. Till near morning ; 
yes, truly, till near moruing; yes, 
indeed, master, and that has been 
going on these three days. Per- 
haps something has fretted you, 
inaster ?”’ 

Well, but these flights, thought 
T, those courses in the air; how 
can I doubt them. 

“Marfa, howam I looking to-day ?” 

“ Eh! what a figure! exeuse me, 
master; but now that I look at 
you... your cheeks are hollow, 
und you are so pale, so pale! Yea, 
and you ure as yellow as wax.” 

Rither out of countenance I sent 
away Maria. 

It will kill me, or I shall grow 
insane, thought I, pondering by my 
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window. I must put a stop to it, 
for it is too horrible. My heart 
still throbs loudly. When flying 
I feel as if my blood was being 
sucked, or that it escaped drop by 
drop, as the maple juice flows from 
the incision made by the axe. That 
makes me shudder. . . And Ellice? 
. . + She plays with me like a cat 
with a mouse. . Perhaps she 
may have some ugly trick in store 
forme? No matter, this is the last 
time I sball trust to her. ... I 
will be careful. ... and — But 
supposing she drank my blood? 
. + Oh! borrible!. . Besides such 
rapid courses must be injurious. 
They say it is forbidden in England 
for the railways te go more than 180 
miles an hour... A long time I 
reflected; but as the clock struck 
ten I stood beside the aged blasted 
. oak. 

The night was black and cold; 
the air indicated coming rain. To 
my great surprise I found no one. 
I walked about for awhile; I went 
into the wood, returned, always 
trying to penetrate the obscurity of 
the gloom. Nobody! After wait- 
ing a considerable time I called 
aloud, ‘“‘ Ellice!” No answer. Again 
and again, still raising my voice— 
In vain! 1 felt dispirited, almust 
ill. But now were forgotten all 
the dangers that had preoccupied 
me during the day. I could not 
bear to think of Ellice returning to 
me no more. “ Ellice! Ellice! come 
to me, wilt thou not come ?” I cried 
with anguish. 

A crow, awakened by my voice, 
darted from the top of a neighbour- 
ing tree, cawed, and beat its wings 
wildly among the branches. But no 
Ellice. 

With bended head I returned 
towards my house. I was soon by 
the side of the lake, and caught 
glimpses of the lamp in my window, 
as it was now and then hid by the 
apple trees. It was like the eye of 
a guardian watching over me. 
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All at. once came a sort of gentle 
flutter in the air, and I felt myself 
uplifted just as the sparrow is 
carried off by the hawk. It was 
Ellice. Her cheek touched mine, 
and her arm entwined me like a 
cold chain. She spoke, and her voice, 
ever subdued like a low murmur, 
now reached my ear like a frozen 
zephyr. 

“ Tt is I,” was all she said. 

I felt a mixture of joy and terror, 
We flew along not far from the 
ground. 

“Thou carest not to come to 
night ?”? I asked her. 

“And thou wert sorry? Thou 
lovest me then ? Oh! thou art mine 
own!” 

These last words troubled me; I 
knew not what to reply. 

“JT could not come,” 
tinued ; ‘‘ they kept me.” 

“ Who is it that has power to 
keep thee P” 

“Wither wilt thou go?” asked 
she, as usual, without answering my 
question. 

“ Take me to Italy, to the Isola 
Bella, you remember.” 

She shook her head with a resolute 
air. In that moment, for the first 
time, did J remark that her face was 
no longer transparent. I caught 
her eye, and her expression affected 
me disagreeably. Deep in those 
eyes gleawed a sinister glare that 
reminded one of benumbed serpents 
just reviving in the sun. 

* Ellice,” I cried, “tell me, I 
implore thee, who art thou?” 

She only shrugged her shoulder. 
I was vexed, and thought 1 would 
give her a lesson. J] resolved I 
would ask her to carry me to Paris. 
There, surely, thought I, she will 
really find reason to be jealous. 
“ Ellice, art afraid of a great city P 
Of Paris, for example ?” 

te. 

“No? Not of brightly lit streets 


she con- 


- like the Boulevards ?” 


“ That is not daylight.” 
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“Well then take me to the 
Boulevards.” 

She drew the end of her long 
sleeve over my head, At once I 
felt myself in a white mist, strongly 
impregnated. with the odour of 
poppies. Then all disappeared ; 
light, sound, almost consciousness. 

I scarcely felt I lived, and 
this feeling of nothingness was not 
without sweetness. As suddenly 
the fog melted away. Ellice with- 
drew her drapery, and beneath me 
I bebeld a great number of vast 
edifices, much light and motion. 

I was at Paris! 


XVIII. 


It was not my first visit to Paris, 
and I recognised the spot where 
Ellice had brought me. It was the 
garden of the Tuilleries, with its 
old chestnut trees, its iron rails, its 
street cries, like those of a besieged 
fortress, and its Turco sentinels, 
looking like wild savages. We left 
the Palace, passed by the church of 
St. Roche,and reached the Boulevard 
des Italiens. Crowds of people— 
young and old, workmen in blouses, 
Jadies in grande toilette, jostled each 
other on the footway. Kestaurants 
and begilded cafés blazed with a 
thousand lamps. Omunibuses, drags, 
carriages of every sort and every 
build, fled rapidly along the street. 
All so dazzling, so bewildering, one 
knew not where tolook. Yet, most 
strange, I felt not the least desire 
to leave the high, pure air, and join 
this human anthill. 

A reddish, heavy, warm, dubious 
smelling vapour ascended to me. 
Pah! one suffocates in such an 
atmosphere. As I hesitated, almost 
like the whistle of a locomotive, I 
heard the voice of a lorette. Her 
words were impure, and touched me 
like the sting of vermin. Then I 
recalled the hard, flat, pasty face of 
the true Parisian type, with greedy, 
eager eyes ; I thought of rouge and 
violet powder, and créped hair; of 
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masses of artificial flowers in lili- 
putian bonnets ; of finger-nails cut 
like claws, and gigantic crinolines, 
I thought too of our mvral pro- 
vincial friend, who passes for a 
steady man, running after one of 
those spring-dolls exposed for sale. 
I see him mystified and gawkish, 
imitating the manners of the waiters 
at Véfours, grimacing with many 
bows and platitudes. Seized with 
disgust, I said to myself, ‘‘ It is not 
here that Ellice need be jealous.” 
I observed we were descending, 

.. Paris sent all her noises and 
all her smells to meet us. 

“ Stay,” said I to Ellice, “ do you 
not feel suffocating ?” 

“ It was your own desire to come 
to Paris.” 

“ I was wrong, and have changed 
my mind. Ellice, do carry me fast 
away! Hold! just look at Prince 
Katrinska walking yonder ! and his 
friend Varaxin calls out to him, 
“Let us go with these pets, and 
have some supper !” 

“ Oh! yes, take me away far from 
Mabille a the Maison Dorée; far 
from the Jockey Club, from soldiers 
with shaven crowns and _ palatial 
barracks ; far from sergents de ville, 
and milky glasses of absinthe; from 
players at dominoes, and players on 
the Bourse, from scraps of red rib- 
bon in button-hole of coat and pale- 
tot, far from lectures on literature 
and government pamphlets, far from 
the Bouffes Parisiennes, and Parisian 
operas, and Parisian politics, and 
Parisian blackguardism! Away ! 
away ! away!” 

“ Louk down,” said Ellice, “you 
are no longer at Paris.” 

I reopened my eyes, A dark 
plain ruled by the whitish lines 
traced by the roads, glided rapidly 
beneath us. As far as the horizon, 
as from a great fire, the heavens 
loomed with the reddish glare re- 
flected from the millions of lamps 
that illuminate the great capital of 
civilization. 
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Once more the sleeve of Ellice fell 
across my brow; once more I lost 
consciousness ; once more the cloud 
dissolved. 

“Where are we? What is this 
park, with alleys of lime-trees 
clipped like walls, with pines spread 
out like umbrellas, with porticoes 
aud temples in the Pompadour 
taste, aud these rococo statues of 
Bernini nymphs, and tritons in the 
centre of fountains surrounded by 
balustrades of stained marble? Can 
it be Versailles? No, it is not 
Versailles; it is too shabby. The 
palace, rococo also, stands out from 
a mass of shaggy oaks. The moon 
is dim, shadowed by clouds; oue 
might fancy it was a layer of ‘smoke 
that lay over the earth; what it 
really is the eye cannot distinguish. 
Beyond, on one of the basins, a 
swan floats sleeping. His pure 
plumage reminds me of the snow of 
our steppes enchained by the frost. 
Here and there glow-worms shine 
like diamonds in the grass, and on 
the pedestals of the statues. 

“We are near Mannheim,” 
Ellice. “This is the 
Schweitzingen.” 

“ Ah! we are in Germany, then;” 
and I listened. 

All was dumb save one solitary 
and invisible brook that trickled 
down an incline. I fancied the 
water repeated always the same 
words : “ Here, there: here, there !” 
Between high walls of verdure on 
the pathway I perceived a gentle- 
man with an embroidered coat; on 
his feet red-heeled shoes, and by his 
side swung a slender rapier. With 
exquisite grace he gave his h: ind to 
a beautiful lady, all powdered and 
curled, and in hooped petticoats. 

Quaint, | vale phantoms! I tried 
to sce sh nearer, but they va- 
nished, and I only heard the cease- 
less cadence of the brook :—“ Here, 


said 


there: here, there.” 
“See! The dreams are ebroad,” 


Ellice. 
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“Last night- it was 


said Ellice. 
different, we could have seen other 
sights—grand sights; but to-night 
even dreams vanish from the eyes 
of man. Let us be going.” 

We glided on so swiftly that I 
felt not the least motion. Dark 
and dented mountains clothed with 
forests met, then flitted from our 
gaze, followed by other mountains 
with all their undulations, their 
precipices, their clearings, their 
gleams of light from chalet windows, 
their foaming torrents, and ever 
mountain followed mountain. We 
were in the heart of the Black 
Forest. Glorious woods, aged, yet 
full of vigorous life! ‘Ihe night is 
clear; I distinguish all sorts of 


trees, more especially tall pines 
with straight rugged trunks. Some- 


times, in the clearings, herds of 
deer showed themselves standing 
nobly on their slender limbs, and, 
with graceful turned head, they 
listened with ears expanded like 
the mouth of a trumpet. 

The ruin of a donjon on the 
summit of a bare rock lifts its 
fissured battlements gloomily into 
the clouds. Above the old moulder- 
ing stones peacefully twinkled a 
little star. From a small black 
pond issued a mysterious lament, 


the mournful croaking of young 

toads. Other sounds caught my 
Tn . > . 

ear. They came from afar, like 


unt» the deep and tremulous wail 
of the Aolian harp. We were in 
the land of legends. Here, again, 
the same smoky vapour floated all 
around close to earth, that I had 
remarked at Schweitzingen. In the 
valleys it was densest. I counted 
five, six, ten different shades of it 
on the mountain sides, and over all 
this dreary and monotonous space 
the lady moon reigned supreme. 
The air was clear and lightsome; I 
felt lightsome myself, and at the 
same time strangely calm and sad. 
“Ellice,” I said, “ you ought to love 
this country.” 
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“I? I love nothing.” 

“What! Not even me?” 

“Oh! of course thee,” she re- 
plied, carelessly. I thought I felt 
her arm tighten round me with fresh 
ardour. 

“Onward! onward!” she cried, 
with a kind of cold enthusiasm. 

A prolonged ronglade sounded 
suddenly a little way high before us. 

“Tt is the rear-guard of the storks 
en route towards the north. Let 
us join them if thou wilt ?” 

“ Yes, let us fly with the storks.”’ 

Thirteen large birds of elegant 
form, ranged in triangle, advanced 
rapidly with vigorous darts,that were 
renewed at rather long intervals. 
Spreading their rounded wings, stif- 
fening their necks and legs, swelling 
their full breasts, they sped with 
such impetuosity that theair whistled 
around them. 

How strange to see at such a 
height, so far from living creature, 
this bold and energetic life, this in- 
vincible will. Without ceasing to 
cleave the air, from time to time the 
storks exchanged signals with their 
comrades at the triangles; and in 
this conversation in the high heavens, 
in those piercing cries was revealed 
the pride of dominating a perilous 
situation, and of absolute confidence 
in their own strength. ‘“ We shall 
reach the goal in spite of fatigue,” 
they screamed, encouraging one 
another. 

I thought myself in Russia... . 
Aye, even in Russia there are few 
men as strong as these birds. 

“Now we are off to Russia,” 
whispered Ellice. 

It was not the first time that I 
observed that almost always she 
read my thoughts. 

“ Would’st thou change our 
route ?”’ she asked. 

“Change? . .. No. I come 
from Paris, let us go to Petersburg.” 

“ Now ? ” 

“At once. But cover me with 
thy mantle for fear of dizziness.” 
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Ellice extended her hand;... 
but, before the mist enveloped me, 
I felt on my lips the contact of the 
smooth dart, whose slight sting I 
had already experienced. 


XX. 


Beware! . . ware... ware 
This prolonged cry tingled in my 
ears. Beware!... ware... ware! 
was answered from the distance with 
a despairing effort. 
are .....8..8F..0..! The ory 
expired somewhere at the end of the 
earth. 

I roused myself. A great gilt 
staff stood before me. I recog- 
nised.the fort of Petersburg. Pale 
night of the North! But is this 
night ? is it not rather a pale and 
sickly day? The nights of Peters- 
burg I never liked, but this one 
frightened me. The face of Ellice 
had completely disappeared, like a 
thick fog before a July sun; and 
yet my own person I could see dis- 
tinctly suspended in mid-air at the 
height of Alexander’s Pillar. 

This is Petersburg, with its wide 
ash-coloured streets—these houses 
of whitish-grey, greyish-yellow, 
greyish-lilac, plastered with scaled- 
off stueco—their deep-set windows, 
their signboards of gaudy colours, 
their iron fanlights over the door- 
ways; the dirty fruit-stalls, the 
trumpery Greek architecture, the 
flaring advertisements, the carriage 
sheds, the police offices! Here is 
the gilt cupola of St. Isaac, and the 
useless Bourse with its gimcrack 
ornaments, its fortress-like walls of 
granite, and its wooden pavement 
full of ruts. 

Familiar to me are those barges 
laden with hay and faggots ; I recog- 
nise the odours of dust and cabbage, 
of oak bark and of stable, these 
porters frozen in their sheepskin 
pelisses, these coachmen asleep on 
their drowski. Yes, this is indeed 
our Palmyra of the North! All is 
bright, all stands out with a clear- 
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ness that dazes me; and all Nature 
sleeps in this diaphanous yet im- 
pure atmosphere. The rose-colour 
of last night’s sunset, like bloom on 
the consumptive cheek, is not yet 
effaced ; there will it linger on the 
pale starless sky tilldawn. It casts 
a long-rayed reflection on the wavy 
waters of the Neva, that ebbs on 
gently its cold blue current towards 
the sea. 

“ Let us be going,” said Ellice. 

Without awaiting a response she 
carried me to the off-shore of the 
river, beyond the Palace Square. 
Below I heard the sound of foot- 
steps and voices. Through the 
streets pass a group of weary-look- 
ing men who discoursed of the 
ballet. Close by a mound of rusty 
bullets a sentinel, startled from his 
doze, cried, ‘“‘ Who goes there?” 
A little further on, at the open 
window of a fine house, sat a young 
girl in a slatternly silk gown, with 
bare neck and arms, her hair bound 
in a pearl net, and a cigarette 
between her rosy lips. Her at- 
tention was absorbed in a book. It 
was a volume due to the pen of a 
modern Juvenal. 

“Away quickly,” I whispered 
Ellice. 

The reedy warshes and clumps 
of stunted pines that encompass 
Petersburg vanish quickly. By 
degrees the heavens and earth grow 
dark and indistinct, for we journey 
southward. Adieu, pale night, 
garish day, sickly city, adieu! 


XXI. 


We flew more slowly than usual, 
my eye could follow the various 
landscapes that presented them- 
selves. It was an endless panorama 
that unfolded itse'f before me: 
woods, heaths, rivers, mountains, 
lakes; here and there churches and 
hamlets: then again more forests, 
glens, plains. 

I was in bad temper, nervous, afid 
weary. Not cross and weary be- 
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cause I traversed my native land.— 
No! 

But this earth, this flat expanse 
beneath me; all the terrestrial globe, 
with its ephemeral, puny inhabi- 
tants struggling against want and 
pain and misery—confined to this 
wretched clod of dust.... This 
rugged and fragile crust; this ex- 
erescence on this sand-grain planet 
of ours—upon which clings a mould, 
dignified by us with the title of 
vegetable kingdom. Those 
man-flies, a thousand times more 
despicable than real flies, their dwel- 
lings in the mud, the red traces of 
their silly, monotonous quarrels, 
their ridiculous strivings against 
the immutable and inevitable. . 

Ah! how odious was all this to 
me! By degrees my heart grew 
sore, I would no longer contemplate 
a picture so insignificant, a cari- 
cature so debasing. I was weary, 
more than weary; I even felt no 
longer pity for my brethren. All 
my feelings resolved into one—one 
that I scarcely dare to confess— 
disgust, and what is more, disgust 
of myself. 

“Have done,” murmured Ellice, 
“have done, or I can no longer 
bear thee up ; thou growest heavy.” 

“ Home!” I said, in such a tone 
as I would have addressed to my 
coachman. 

“Home!” I repeated, and I 
closed my eyes. 


XXII. 


I reopened them soon, for Ellice 
held me fast in a strange way, as 
though she would stifle me. I 
glanced at her, and my blood ran 
cold. He who has seen a human 
countenance express a sudden fright 
without any apparent cause, will 
understand my feelings. Horror, 
the most extreme terror, contracted 
and transformed her features. Never 
did I see the like on living face. . . . 
A loneless phantom, a superhuman 
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creature, a shadow; and yet this 
terrible fear! . 

“ Ellice, what ails thee ?”’ 

“Ttisshe! It is she!” 

“She! -Who is she?” 

“ Breathe not her name! Hush! 
Say it not! ’’ she stammered quickly. 
—‘ We must fly! All hope is past! 
.... And forever! Look! look!” 

I turned my eyes in the direc- 
tion of her trembling hand, and 
perceived a something—something 
truly frightful. This something was 
all the more horrible that it had not 
a determined form. . It was a 
heavy, sombre mass, of a yellowish 
black, speckled like a lizard’s belly. 
It was neither a cloud nor a fog. 
The Thing dragged itself slowly 
along the earth after the manner of 
areptile; then gave, all of a sudden, 
a great whirl, now above, now below, 
like to the action of a bird of prey 
about to seize its victim. At times 
it lowered itself to the earth with 
hideous plunges. Thus does the 
spider dart upon the fly caught in 
its web. 

What art thou, ghastly monster ? 
..++ At its approach—How I 
saw it, I felt it,—All nature was 
stricken with numbness, all creation 
fell into dissolution. A plague- 
laden, venomous chill spread around, 
and as this chill struck one, the 
heart fluttered, the eyes ceased to 
behold, the hair stiffened on the 
head. It was a power in movement, 
an invincible force nothing checks ; 
—that formless, sightless, mind- 
less,—sees all, knows all, kills all! 
Eager as the tiger for its prey, 
subtle as the serpent, and, like him, 
armed with an icy dart. 

“Ellice! Ellice!’ I cried, shud- 
dering; “It is Death! It is Death.” 

A ery of anguish, such as I heard 
once before, issued from her lips, 
but this time it was the cry of 
despair! We fled precipitously, ever 
changing our course, like- the 
wounded partridge mother that 
strives to entice the fowler from 
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her young. Still the formless mass 
sent out feelers like immense arms, 
as if in pursuit. ... grabbing at 
us with horny claws.... Then 
appeared in the heavens a gigantic 
spectre riding a pale horse... . 
Ellice redoubled her despairing 
efforts—She has seen us!... I 
am lost!”* she sobbed. “Alas! 
Alas! I might have been.—Life 
should have been mine.... And 
now—Now lost! lost!” Whilst 
listening to these half-whispered 
words, I fainted. 


mel. 
Conclusion. 


When I returned to conscious- 
ness, I found myself lying on the 
grass, and in all my members I felt 
a heavy pain, as after a severe fall’ 

Dawn broke, and objects were 
becomimg distinct. At some dis- 
tance from me was an aspen-bordered 
road, close by a forest. I recognised 
the place; I began to recall the 
events of the night, and I shuddered 
at the thought of tke horrible 
spectre I had seen.—‘ But why, 
thought I, was Ellice so terrified P 
Can she also be subject to its em- 
pire? Perhaps she may not be 
immortal, perhaps she also is pre- 
destined to destruction—to nothing- 
ness! Can it be possible? I heard 
a low sigh near me; I turned. A 
couple of feet from me lay motion- 
less a white-robed young female on 
the grass. Her long fair hair was 
dishevelled, and one shoulder was 
bare. One hand was under her head, 
the other rested on her bosom; her 
eyes were closed, and on her shut 
lips I saw something like a bloody 
foam. 

“Ts this Ellice? But Ellice was 
a phantom, and this is a woman of 
flesh and blood.” I dragged myself 
towards her, and stooping over her, 
asked—“ Ellice, is it thou?” Then 
she shivered, her eyelids unclosed, 
and her large black eyes were fixed 

F2 
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on me. I felt as if transfixed by 
her look... . and almost at the 
same moment, on my lips were 
pressed other lips; warm, soft, but 
with a smell of blood. 

I felt her burning bosom upon 
my breast, while her arms clasped 
my neck.—* Adieu, adieu for ever !” 
she said with an expiring voice... . 
Once more all disappeared. 

I got up staggering like a drunken 
man; for a long time I searched 
around, passing from time to time 
my hands across my eyes. At 
length I found myself on the road 
to N——, two miles from my house. 
The sun had risen long before I 
reached home. 

The following night I waited, and 
I confess, not without fear, the 
coming of my phantom, but no one 
ever came. Once I went at night 
to the old oak, but saw nothing 
extraordinary. I regretted little 
my strange adventures. Long have 
I pondered over all the circum- 
stances; I convinced myself that 
science could explain them not, and 
that legends and traditions spoke 
not of the like. Who was Ellice? 
An apparition, a soul in trouble, an 
evil spirit, a vampire? Often it 
seemed as if Ellice was some woman 
l1had formerly known.... In vain 
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I strove to remember where I had 


seen her. ... Once. . To-day 
. . + + This very moment, I remem- 
ber. ... Where?.... No; all 


is confused in my memory, as in 
adream.... Yes; long have I 
thought over it, but am no wiser. 
I could not resolve to ask the 
opinions of my friends for fear of 
passing for a fool. At last I deter- 
mined to think no more about it, 
and, indeed, I have plenty of other 
things to occupy me... . One is 
the management of my estate on 
account of the emancipation of the 
serfs. Another is my health, which 
is much impaired. My chest is 
delicate, I have a bad cough, and 
cannot sleep. I have grown very 
thin and pale. The doctor says my 
blood is poor. He says I must go 
to Gastein. My steward swears 
that without me he will never be 
able to settle with the serfs. By 
Jove! let him settle with them as 
best he can! 

But what mean these clear ring- 
ing chords, like those of a harmonica, 
that I hear every time they speak of 
anyone’s death before me? Ever 
they grow stronger and stronger, 
sharper and sharper. And why this 
painful shudder at the mere thought 
of dying?.... 





ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 


BY A LONDON HERMIT. 


ON DEMONSTRATIVENESS. 


«* But never tear his cheek descended 
And never smile his brow unbended.”’ 

- —Byron. 
We English are not much given to 
the outer display of our emotions. 
Indeed we are considered cold-and 
reserved by foreigners, whose ha- 
bitual animation of manner we, 
in return, are wont to hold in some 
contempt. But both in England 


and elsewhere there seems to have 
been more demonstrativeness in 
past times than at present. Men 
us2d to be more impressionable and 
impulsive, went further to extremes, 
melted and hardened with greater 
readiness. A medieval hero was— 


** Like steel amid the din of arms, 
Like wax when with the fair.” 
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But his modern descendants are far 
more equable, and have neither so 
much wax nor so much iron in their 
composition. In those rugged and 
robust ages, when laws were severe, 
dangers many, comforts few, and 
cruelty and viclence almost un- 
checked ; when such theories as 
the barbarity of field sports or of 
capital punishment would have been 
considered the ravings of insanity ; 
when men’s heads sat loosely on 
their shoulders, and martyrs, male 
and female, faced death and torture 
with a now extinct heroism, there 
was yet in social intercourse the 
evidence of more genial sympathetic 
spirit than we now see displayed. 
Despots would be melted to tears 
in the presence of large assemblies 
upon receiving some tidings which 
touched the softer side of their 
hearts. Fiery and stalwart war- 
riors would, on occasion, greet each 
other in a manner now only preva- 
lent amongst young ladies of a 
“gushing temperament.” How 
would it look nowadays if the 
modern representative of the Black 
Prince, supposing that anyone ex- 
isted worthy of such a title, were to 
follow the example of that hero, 
who, on the field of Poictiers “ em- 
braced and kissed” one of the 
officers who had been wounded in 
his service ? 

Going back to the patriarchal 
times, we find that Joseph, meeting 
alter a lapse of years his breth- 
ren, to whom he certainly owed 
but little paternal love, yet “ fell 
on their necks and wept.” Would 
the “ Khedive’s”’ vizier,—Joseph’s 
modern representative, and, I doubt 
not, an enlightened and Parisianized 
pasha—act similarly now upon a 
like oceasion? Probably he would 
merely shake hands, say that by- 
gones were bygones, and invite them 
to dinner. Some exalted folk still 
indulge in affectionate greetings in 
public; but these, I take it, are 
merely little theoretical “ points,” 
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just to give the liege subjects a 
wholesome example of domestic 
amenities in high places. A royal 
papa can scarcely kiss his family all 
round at a railway terminus with- 
out bearing in mind the fact that 
there are thousands of eager spec- 
tators (including ‘‘Our Own Corre- 
spondent”’) looking on all the while. 

That extreme demonstration of 
emotion—weeping—is much out of 
date as far as men are concerned ; 
childhood will have its April showers 
of grief, and womanhood its hys- 
terics ; in both cases the result of 
physical weakness, which in sterner 
manhood would be considered con- 
temptible. “The strong man wept 
like a child”? is, or used to be, a 
stock phrasein sentimental “stories,” 
but such exhibitions of emotion are 
extremely rare in real life! Exces- 
sive grief takes the form of a dark 
and oppressive cloud rather than of 
a copious and relieving rain. It is 
a singular fact that fictitious sorrows 
are more likely than real ones to 
evoke the external symptoms of a 
painful sympathy. This is especially 
the case with sentimental people, 
those who are easily moved by stage 
pathos, but who are not necessarily 
persons of deep feeling. Itis quite 
possible that the man who was so 
powerfully affected by that touching 
scene will leave his tenderness at 
the stage-door, and be anything but 
amiable and soft-hearted when back 
in his own domestic circle. He is 
the counterpart of the lady who 
cries over a novel, and then turns 
her back upon “a case of real dis- 
tress.” I am happy to believe that 
such persons are not numerous 
enough to form the bulk of play- 
goers, and that there being “ not a 
dry eye in the house,” or “an audi- 
ence moved to tears,” are merely 
penny-a-liner’s phrases. If I may be 
allowed tospeak of myself as an ex- 
ample of the majority, | should say 
that on the rare occasions when I 
am much impressed by dramatic 
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pathos, I feel most anxious to con- 
ceal outward evidences of the fact. 
It is true that all that heavy and 
skilfully-directed artillery of emo- 
tion which performers keep dis- 
charging at their audiences, cannot 
be without effect upon hearts not 
altogether impregnable. A well- 
acted pathetic scene does, 1 confess, 
gradually bring upon me that half- 
pleasant, balf- painful choking sensa- 
tion about the throat, which must 
be familiar to most readers. It is 
not weeping, but the next thing to 
it,—a preparation, as it were, for 
that process—a violent wrench at 
the pump-handle, but not quite 
enough to force the water up. It 
causes me to blink repeatedly, and 
dims my spectacles, if such I wear, 
with something half-vapour half. 
liquid. It also makes me feel very 
much ashamed of myself. I look 
around at the rest of the audience 
withan assumption of fierce defiance, 
whieh is, however, merely the 
bravado of a self-conscious culprit. 
In vain I call in the disi/lusioning 
aid of fact, by arguing that this 
affecting scene, which is reducing 
me to such a semi-maudlin state, 
is, after all, onlya matter of business; 
that this disconsolate stage-heroine 
breaks her heart every night “for a 
consideration ” in exactly the same 
manner, and that one ought to be 
proof against emotion that is sold at 
so much per gasp. This sympa- 
thetic condition, superficial gnd 
evanescent though it be, is powerful 
while it lasts. Why are we thus 
ashamed of our emotions? Why 
may we not weep when we are sad, 
as well as laugh when we are merry ? 
How is it that almost any man 
would rather be considered callcus 
than thought weak enough to be 
visibly overcome by witnessing either 
real or assumed affection? It may 
spring from the profounder and 
truer sensibility which shrinks from 
outer display, which would keep its 
more serious impressions sacred 
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from the contact of what is mean 
and commonplace. There is always 
something painful to a refined mind 
in seeing the tenderest emotions 
of our nature berouged and painted 
and dragged into full gaslight be- 
fore the rude glare of the million, 
However artistically and delicately 
these outward indications of the 
passions are rendered, there must, 
necessarily for stage effeet, be a 
degree of over-demonstrativeness in 
them which is apt to jar upon the 
feelings of the spectator, even 
while they interest and affect him. 
Thougk having no old-fashioned 
prejudices against “players,” I 
opine that even the highest of them 
cannot be persons of greatly refined 
sensibility, in the same way as 
poets or painters, or other artists 
may be. To in dul ge continually in 
mock tears, embraces, and fervent 
outbursts or avowals of affection or 
piety, cannot fail to bluut and de- 
base the conception of real senti- 
ment. The mimic art, so influential 
over the mere on-looler, must tend 
to harden the performers against 
the very impressions they produce. 
A poet may, during the heat of 
inspiration, actually feel the emo- 
tions which he depicts; whatever 
extravagant expressions they may 
lead him into while composing, in 
solitude he can correct afterwards. 
An actor, on the contrary, can 
never forget that the public eye is 
upon him, that judgment must rule 
him even more than feeling, and 
that it is of no consequence whether 
he is in earnest or not, so long as 
he appears to be so. 

It is among uncultivated persons 
that demonstrativeness is most 
marked. Jane Housemaid is far 
more likely to cry over the sorrows 
of ber halfpenny journal heroine 
than my lady, more steeled by 
knowledge, is over her fashionable 
novel. The most tumultuous ap- 
plause in a theatre comes from the 
“gods’’ in the gallery, whose boots 
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are thick, and whose hands are un- 
muffled by kid-gloves. It is from 
that quarter, too, that the loudest 
peals of laughter proceed whenever 
the comedy grows farcical, and it is 
there thaf pocket-handkerchiefs are 
most in request during the pathetic 
points. Among the well-bred, on 
the contrary, it is customary to 
restrain as much as possible all 
such unseemly ebullitions, and to 
cultivate a cool philosophical superi- 
ority over all vulgar emotions. To 
see the utmost extent to which 
emotional demonstrativeness can go 
in fiction, we should turn to the 
thorough-going sentimental novel 
of half a century or so back. Here 
all is tears—tears flowing so co- 
piously that we are completely 
saturated’ with their humid atmo- 
sphere. The “Children of the 
Abbey” is a notable example. 
Amanda, the heroine (the very name 
is tearful) is lachrymose to a dis- 
tressing degree. About three times 
in every page we are informed that 
some powerful cause “drew a 
shower of tears from her eyes; 

that she gave way to “ an agony ‘of 
tears’? (how many is that?), “a 
flood of tears,” or “a silent tear 
that stole down her pale cheek,” 
It matters not whether it is meeting 
or parting, overjoy or excess of 
sorrow, her powers of weeping are 
equal to the emergency. Surely 
the authoress must have written in 
ink largely diluted with water. 
“ It is long—it is very long,” sighed 
Amanda, “since 1 have wept tears 
of joy!’ True, but only a page 
back she was abundantly shedding 
those of some other emotion; and, 
after all, “the end justifies the 
means.” Even the hero sometimes 
“mingles his tears” with those of 
the heroine. He is subject to “a 
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gush of sorrow bursting from the 
eyes” (amostunpleasant complaint), 
and not unfrequently gives way to 
what is distinctively known as a 
“manly tear;” for there is a com- 
plete round of technical terms for 
this branch of hydraulics, while the 
“heavy father’s” token of sorrow 
is invariably a “ big tear,” probably 
to make up for its being only one; 
not but yhat he, too, ean shed his 
share on any fit and proper occasion, 
The villain alone never cries, and 
this is such a relief to us that we 
are inclined to look upon it as his 
redeeming point. But all the cha- 
racters who are supposed to have 
claims upon the reader’s sympathy 
keep on through chapter after chap- 
ter of groans, sighs, interjections, 
and, above all, tears. 

We have abolished all this now. 
Overdrawn and maudlin sentiment 
is out of date, and we should laugh 
or yawn at, instead of sharing, 
Amanda’s superabundance of tears. 
Heroines of current novels are 
mostly of a stronger mental fibre, 
and if less artless, are at least less 
wearisomely helpless and lachrymose 
where they are demonstrative. 
There is more of storm and whirl- 
wind, fierce July sun, and October 
tempest, about their emotional a'- 
mosphere, than of mild April 
showers, or gentle summer zephyrs. 
Sentimentalism does not flourish in 
fiction because it is extinet in fact. 
The prevailing tone of our minds 
and manners partakes more of a 
hard, worldly practicality, not averse 
to laughter—too. often of a some- 
what bitter and cynical kind—but 
with little geniality or enthusiastic 
sympathy, and, above all, much 
opposed to any outward display of 
the softer emotions. 
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FOR HIS COUNTRY: 


A TALE OF THE 


AMERICAN WAR. 


By a SovurHern SoLpier. 


BOOK FIRST. 


PERHAPS NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DEFIANCE. 


Ir was a dull, misty summer night 
on Yorktown beach. In front the 
broad river was half shrouded by 
the yellowish haze through which 
even the rays of the full moon 
struggled but feebly, as they illumi- 
nated with silvery tints the waves 
of the great York rippling in t'e 
ebb tide on the gravelly shore. Be- 
hind, the towering bluff, covered 
with pine and cedar, with red oak 
and ash, rugged and steep, and 
throwing its gigantic shadow over 
the underbrush beneath. Up there 
but a short distance would have 
brought you to the spot where 
Cornwallis’ grenadiers had laid down 
their arms before the starry banner 
of America and the golden lilies of 
royal France. All slong the beach, 
to the right and to the left, and as 
far as the eye could strain its power 
to reach, the brushwood of willows 
covered with its stunted growth the 
damp, low-lying strip, intersected at 
one end by a little angular mound 
which reached all the way from 
river to bluff, and which had served 
as a breastwork in the days of the 
great war. 

Very nearly acentury had elapsed 
since a soldier had sought the pro- 
tection of that rude fortification. 
Generation after generation had 
lived and thriven and passed away, 


and no clarion of battle had dis- 
turbed their quiet and happiness. 
Long years of bountiful peace had 
aided Nature in nearly effacing the 
character of that work of war. None 
but a military eye could have recog- 
nised its origin, but still it was 
there, unmistakeable to the prac- 
tised observer, and even in a mea- 
sure used for the purpose for which 
it was originally intended. 

On that little breastwork the ad- 
vanced sentinel of the pickets of the 
First North Carolina Regiment of 
Infantry stood motionless and in 
silence. Ali around him the haze 
formed a half veil, which made his 
figure look so unsubstantial, so 
gaunt, so undefined, standing out 
there by himself, that one might 
have rather thought him an un- 
earthly apparition than a solid living 
man. But now and then, as the 
rays of the moon pierced the cloud- 
lets, they shone upon the burnished 
steel barrel of his musket, and by 
their reflection rendered his position 
a little more distinct. 

Silence reigned allaround ; dead, 
dreary silence, broken only by the 
monotonous murmur of the waves 
and the plaintive chirping of the 
crickets. Nota living thing to be 
seen within reach of the sentinel’s 
sight. He looked so forlorn, so 
helpless there, in his exposed posi- 
tion, so thoroughly at the mercy of 
a treacherous foe, who could have 
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crept near through the willows, un- 
noticed, if the rustling of the leaves 
betrayed him not, that one would 
have hardly believed that the safety 
of thousands depended in a great 
measure upon the untiring watch- 
fulness of that solitary man. 

Look! what is that long dark 
object moving noiselessly along the 
river about one hundred and fifty 
yards from the beach? The tide 
carriesittowardsthesea. Strain your 
eyes, soldier of the South, let it 
not pass by unobserved! There is 
danger there. 

And the sentinel walks sharply 
along the breastwork towards the 
river, and, holding one hand above 
his eyes, takes a long look. He 
looks, and for a moment or two 
seems undecided what to do. 

But the object moves on silently 
and slowly as before. 

The seutinel bends forward with 
fixed gaze. 

Then clear and sbarp rings the 
Confederate challenge through the 
night. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

No answer, but the thing glides 
on, 

Click! click! The musket is 
brought to a full cock, and the 
challenge sounds a second time 
across the water. : 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

No answer, and the craft con- 
tinues its course. 

A flash. Bang! goes the shot, 
awakening the echoes of the blufts 
and rolling away across the wide 
river, like sounds of distant thunder. 

It is answered by an unearthly 
fearful cry, a cry of pain and a short 
splash, But the object, whatever 
it may be, seems to move faster 
even than before. 

And through the stillness of the 
night can also be heard the regular 
strokes of the oars touching the 
waves. 

The sentinel proceeds to load his 
musket again. 
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But now at a distance of about 
three hundred yards to the sentinel’s 
rear along the beach are heard the 
confused sounds of voices and the 
hurried tramp of men. It is the 
patrol of the grand guard of the 
picket coming to their comrade’s 
assistance. 

About half way from the breast- 
work they turn and rush to the 
beach. 

They also have seen the object 
towards which the sentinel sent his 
messenger of death. 

“ Halt, out there!” shouts the 
sergeant in command, “ or I'll send 
you something that'll stop your 
career for ever. Ready, men!” 

Still no answer. 

The rays of the moon glitter upon 
a duzen barrels. Surely the daring 
hearts that guide the suspicious 
craft cannot defy that summons ; 
and they are known to be true 
marksmen, those North Carolinians, 
most of them able to pick an apple 
from a tree at a long distance. 

“You will have it, then. Ready! 
aim! fire!” 

And like one peal of thunder 
crashes the volley. The bullets 
whizz through the night air, and the 
echoes resound a dozen times touder 
than before. 

Another short stifled cry is the 
only answer, and the boat, for such 
it 1s, moves on swifter than ever. 

“The devil take them!” cries the 
sergeant, as the smoke clears away, 
“they must be a desperate crew. 
But we must not let them escape. 
Out with the boat and after them.” 

A dozen strong arms lay hold of 
the tiny craft that lies high and dry 
twenty yards from the river. Ina 
minute or twoitislaunched. Four 
men seize the oars, and now com- 
mences the race which means 
vengeance for the pursuers, and 
lite or death for the pursued. 

Splash! splash! go the oars; 
cling! cling! sound the ramrods as 
the muskets are loaded again. 
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For the Southern warriors sur- 
mise by this time the meaning of 
that exciting chase. Out there in 
the offing, about four miles distant, 
the United States gunboat Harriet 
Lane \ies at anchor. It must have 
been a desperate errand that nerved 
the breasts of the men in yonder 
boat thus to defy their foes even 
unto death. 

The Confederate oars ¢leave the 
water with measured stroke, regular 
as clockwork, strong and swift. 
The boat dashes out into the mist, 
all eyes directed towards the object 
of their pursuit, which soon becomes 
more and more distinct as the iron 
muscles and the trained skill of the 
hardy North Carolinians are brought 
into ful] play. Shorter and shorter 
becomes the distance between the 
two, and the Southerners can now 
see that it is only one man who thus 
determinedly endeavours to escape 
from them. 

Fifty or sixty yards is all that 
now divides pursuer and pursued, 
and even upon that the soldiers 
encroach at every stroke. 

“Surrender!” shouts the ser- 
geant, “stop there! you must be mad 
to think that you can get away 
from us.” 

No answer, but the little boat 
dashes on swifter than ever. 

“ You must beabrave fellow,”’ cries 
the Southerner again. ‘I should’nt 
like to see you killed. Give it up, 
or as sure 48 my name is Warren, I’|l 
send a bullet through that hulk of 
yours that'll make it go to the 
bottom.” 

Still no answer, and see, with the 
aid of the current sweeping around 
that narrow neck of land, the fugitive 
increases the distance that promises 
safety to bim. 

** Curse the fellow, he is deter- 
mined to throw away his life. Did 
you ever see such rowing? There 
must bea demon in him, for any 
man in his senses would have given 
in long before this. Halloa, there, 
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stop that game, and don’t force me 
to stop it for you.” The man in 
the boat pays no heed whatever, 
but rows on as if possessed of the 
strength of ten men. They can see 
him plainly now, looking ghastly in 
the pale moonlight; they can see 
the long swing of his oars as they 
dip into the water aud appear again 
scattering the silvery spray. Tuey 
can watch every movement of his 
arms as they shoot out like pistons 
and then come back upon his breast, 
and, brave soldiers as they are, they 
admire the desperate courage, the 
cocl head, the nerves of steel that 
can unflinchingly face such odds. 

‘* You won’t hear me,” continued 
the sergeant, in a tone which might 
be taken for entreatment, “ and 
you'll be sorry for it. Vl give you 
your last chance; surrender, or I’ll 
fire on you.” 

Still no answer, and the boat pur- 
sues its way. 

“ Well, it’s his own fault. Ready, 
men! aim! fire!” 

Bang! go half-a-dozen muskets ; 
the little craft staggers under the 
percussion, and as the smoke is 
driven away by the slight breeze 
coming from the sea, the boat is 
seen drifting slowly along with the 
tide, but the man has disappeared. 

“ We have killed him, by Jove!” 
says the Carolinian, “and serve the 
beggar right. He had no business 
to be so obstinate. He would have 
found Colonel Hill easier to deal 
with than us. But where the deuce 
is he? I can’t see anything in the 
boat.” 

A few more energetic strokes 
and they are alongside. The hooks 
grapple the helpless boards, the 
oars are dashed aside, but the boat 
is empty—quite empty. The man 
has disappeared, and no trace is to 
be seen except a mark of blood upon 
one of the seats. 

“ Where the dickens is he?” cries 
the sergeant. “I didn’t see him fall 
into the water. I can’t think that 
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that Yankee dog could have tumbled 
over like that. He didn’t look like 
one who'd drown very easily.” 

Look! what means that long, 
shining ripple in the river ap- 
proaching’the shadow of the south- 
ern shore? It moves on across the 
wavelets fast, faster, faster! How 
curiously they glitter in the moon- 
light, now that the rays of the Queen 
of the Night seem to have succeeded 
in partially chasing away the shroud- 
ing mist. What can that be? Surely 
it cannot be that man escaping from 
the grasp of those who just now 
seemed to be so sure of their prey 
that they gave him so good achance 
for his life ? : 

But it is he! How he dashes 
atross the river! He can swim as 
well as he can row, there is no doubt 
about that. 

At last the Carolinians see him, 
but he is already within a few yards 
of the sheltering shore. Once there 
he would be Jost in a few moments 
among the marsh willows, where 
seventy times the number of his 
pursuers could not have found him. 
For right before him lay the track- 
less swamp half covered with reeds 
and bushes a little over a jnan’s 
height, and perfectiy impenetrable 
to the eye for more than two or 
three yards, especially by the weak 
light of the moon. 

A ery of rage escapes from the 
lips of the chief of the little troop. 

“There he goes. He'll get away 
from us after all. Blaze away at 
him, fire away, and be sure to hit 
him before he gets into the under- 
brush. Damn the fellow! who would 
have thought him capable of such 
trickery as that ?”’ 

The muskets are cocked again, 
but the man has already reached 
the shore. A second more and he 
is lost in the gloom. 

“ Fire into the bushes, fire away, 
you may hit him perchance, before 
he gets too far,” cries the sergeant, 
and raising his own musket, he sends 
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a bullet towards the spot where he 
has just seen the fugitive disappear. 

But hear, what is that ? 

“ Fire away,” echoes a voice from 
among the willows—“ fire away as 
long as you like! You'll find Vil 
give an account of myself yet.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WARNING. 


Tue sound of that first shot 
roused me from my sleep that night. 
Our camp was on the bluff but a 
short distance from that part of the 
beach, and my tent had been pitched 
only a few hundred yards from the 
edge. It was the first repetition 
of my Algerian experience of night 
alarms, and the long interval of years 
had broken the force of habit which 
enables a soldier to sleep even amid 
the din and thunder of a bombard- 
ment. It was only the very com- 
mencement of the campaign; we 
were all very well provided for as 
yet, and we deemed many things in- 
dispensable necessaries which we 
would not have accepted as a gift, 
and much less carried about a 
couple of years afterwards. Tents 
were among the regulation articles, 
so were camp-beds and camp-stools; 
but we learned in time to do very 
well without any of them. Those 
times, however, were to come; at that 
moment we had everything that a 
well-organized commissariat and a 
full purse, aided by loving friends, 
could provide to make camp life a 
pleasure and a luxury. So I of 
course enjoyed the use of a patent . 
folding bed, with a gutta-percha 
rolling mattress covered on one side 
with fine lambswool, and a couple of 
the softest, the warmest, and, at the 
same time, the lightest blankets 
that my dear old friend, Mrs. 
Chelmsley, could find, after ran- 
sacking every store in Dauphin- 
street, Mobile. The night was 
rather chilly on York Peninsula, 
although it was the one between the 
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2nd and the 8rd of June, 1861, and I 
had been sleeping very comfortably 
and dreaming of anything but war 
and its summons, when that shot 
woke me. I sat up on my little 
camp-bed, rubbing my eyes, and 
the first thing I saw on thoroughly 
opening them, was my negro servant, 
Bob, who had been sleeping on a bit 
of carpet under the camp-table, on 
his hands and knees, and looking at 
me with eyes that expressed at once 
astonishment and terror. It has 
been said that negroes do not turn 
colour in danger in the same way 
as white men grow pale, but I am 
certain that that negro looked quite 
ashy if I may so call it, when the 
volley succeeded the first shot. 

He jumped up as if he had been 
hit, himself, upsetting the table with 
my inkstand, and spilling the ink 
over a bran new uniform hat, and 
falling down in front of my bed, on 
which he hid his face, and cried— 

“Mas’r, mas'r, helb! helb! the 
Yankees be comin’. Shoot ’em, 
mas’r, don’t let dem kill Bob; 
blease don’t.” 

I naturally could not help laugh- 
ing at Bob’s excitement. Poor fel- 
low, he got rather accustomed to 
that sort of noise during his service 
with me, and I recollect very well re- 
minding him one night shortly after 
the second battle of Manassas, of 
his terror at the first shot he heard. 
We were in Maryland then, and I 
had left the infantry and joined 
General ——’s staff, and one night 
while we were reposing, after two 
_ days of forced marching, the Federal 
cavalry surprised our pickets, and 
drove them back upon the brigade. 
The firing was tremendous, and 
might have been heard for miles in 
the stillness of the night, and it 
naturally made me jump up to rush 
to my horse, which was picketed 
to a little tree a few paces off. I 
looked for Bob. I shouted, I swore, 
but no Bob was to be seen. I got 
on my horse, and wheeling it round, 
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it jumped over something hidden 
under a grey blanket. The blanket 
was lifted up for a second, and out 
peeped the woolly head of Bob, who 
looked thoroughly surprised and 
annoyed that anyone should have 
disturbed him in his best slumbers. 
1 reminded him then of his first ex- 
perience, and how quickly. he had 
jumped up then, when it had been 
very unnecessary. 

“Ah, mas’r,” he replied, rolling 
up his blanket as careless of the 
bullets that came whistling by, as if 
he had borne a charmed life, “ Bob 
be a soldier now.” 

But to return to my story. 

As I have said, I could not help 
laughing at poor Bob’s terror. He 
looked so very ridiculous in at- 
tempting to draw my blankets over 
his head, while his voice was half 
smothered by the mattress upon 
which he pressed his face, that I 
laughed heartily. I may here say 
that I knew that our cavalry pickets 
were more than eight miles down 
the open road at Great Bethel 
Church, half way between York- 
town and Newport News, that the 
14th Regiment of Virginia Infantry 
was more than a couple of miles 
ahead of us, that a battery of the 
Richmond Howitzers guarded the 
river below us, and that all these 
forces would have given good ac- 
count of themselves a long time be- 
fore any Federal troops could have 
come within miles of us. Our only 
danger was from the possible ven- 
ture of a Northern gunboat up the 
river, and I knew well that in such 
a case the greeting would have 
come in form of a shell, and not 
of a musket shot. I was therefore 
well aware that the alarm was oc- 
casioned simply by the pickets firing 
upon somebody who attempted to 
escape from them, especiaily as I 
could hear no return fire. 

“Get up, you stupid beggar!” I 
cried at last, “and let me get out of 
bed. You'll be more of a nuisance 
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than you are worth, if this is the 
way you are going to carry on.” 

“ Don’t mas’r, blease don’t!” was 
all the frightened nigger could stam- 
mer. 

So I caught hold of him by the 
wool, and, with a touch of my foot, 
sent him sprawling on the table, 
which he had upset, and which was 
lying bottom upwards on the floor. 

I then jumped up, and looked out 
towards the river. I could see our 
men launching the boat, but the 
object of their pursuit was invisible 
in the yellowish mist peculiar to the 
York and the James Rivers. 

In the meantime the whole camp 
seemed to have arisen, and the picket 
grand guard below was spread along 
the beach. Each tent poured forth 
its occupants, the soldiers were put- 
ting on their accoutrements, and 
commenced falling into lines of 
squads between the tent rows, as 
the order had been given to form 
companies at the first shot of the 
pickets. Military readers will think 
this rather strange as there were 
troops so far ahead of us, but it 
must be remembered that the Con- 
federates were at that time perfectly 
new in the business of warfare, that 
they had to be trained to watchful- 
ness and readiness in danger, and 
this order had therefore been pub- 
lished more with a view to the 
education of the young soldiers 
than for general practice in the 
field. 

I hastily donned my uniform and 
went out. 

A little knot of officers had 
gathered in the open space between 
the general camp and the row of the 
officers’ tents. There was Captain 
Royston, a man above six feet three 
in his stockings; Captain Emerich, 
a German, who seemed rather 
flushed with excitement; Lieu- 
tenant Bird, of Montgomery, a 
true descendant of the Cavaliers, 
who had left his splendid planta- 
tion and all the luxuries of an 
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opulent and refined home to do 
battle for the rights of the South. 
I must not forget the irascible, old 
Colonel John A. Winston, a man of 
great courage but weak frame, and 
very little fitted to command a regi- 
ment. He had been Governor once ; 
his influence was very considerable 
in the Assembly, and as he was con- 
sidered rather more obstreperous 
than useful in civil employ, a 
coloneley had been given him, to the 
detriment of the service. He was 
a great tyrant, as most men inex- 
perienced in and ignorant of mili- 
tary matters are, when they have 
the power to punish and annoy, and 
the soldiers hated him as Old Harry 
himself, but still in battle the 
would have followed him Ae: 
thick and thin, as his courage was 
beyond a doubt, if his discretion and 
his knowledge were very limited. 

They were all standing together 
there, wondering what the firing 
meant. As with Bob, it was their 
first night alarm; they had not had 
the experience of previous cam- 
paigns, which I enjoyed, to guide 
them. 

As soon as they saw me they all 
rushed towards me. 

I had been in the field before, and 
therefore I was supposed to know 
all about such matters as these. 
Before I joined the regiment I 
never for a moment dreamed that I 
was such an infallible oracle. On 
the contrary, I remembered very 
well the day when General de 
M gave me a terrific blowing 
up for having mistaken half-a-dozen 
camels for Arab cavalry one night 
in the Province of Oran. But that 
did not matter, and it only proved 
to me the fact of how easily a man 
who knows a very little ona subject 
can appear a master to those who 
know nothing at all. 

“What’s the matter?” 
Colonel John A. Winston. 

“What the devil is up, captain ?” 
inquired LieutenantBird. 
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“ What is it all about?” shouted 
the rest. 

“The North Carolina pickets fir- 
ing,” I replied, very quietly. 

“Hang it! we all know that,” 
grunted the old colonel. “ We have 
our ears for that ; but what are they 
firing at?”’ 

“T don’t know,” was my reply. 

“The deuce you don’t!”’ rejoined 
the Colonel. 

“ How are we to find out, then? 
What’s to be done ?”’ 

“ Nothing at all,’’ I said. 

“But we can’t stand here like a 
lot of mummies, while we don’t know 
what’s going on yonder.” 

“Neither need we,” I replied ; 
“the best thing that you can do, 
colonel, is to send the men to sleep 
again.” 

‘Do you know, sir,” cried Colonel 
Winston, waxing very wroth, “ that 
T am not accustomed to be made a 
fool of?” 

“T should say you are not.” 

“ But then, sir, sir,” he spluttered, 
“what do you mean, sir, by tell- 
ing me to send the men to sleep 
again ?” ‘ 

“IT mean, colonel, that the North 
Carolina pickets are simply firing 
on some runaway, whom they will 
either catch without our assistance, 
or who will get away from them in 
spite of all our whole regiment 
could do to help them.” 

“You mean to say, sir, that they 
are not firing at the Yankees ?”’ 

“Certainly, Colonel. It is not 
likely that there are any Yankees 
within half a dozen miles of us. If 
there were, they would soon let you 
know it. They are not men to re- 
ceive a volley without returning it, 
or I mistake their character very 
much.” 

Just then we espied a cavalry 
offizer coming at a furious gallop 
along the road leading to the cemp. 
His horse was covered with foam, 
and he had lost his hat. 


“Have you got them? Have 
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you caught them ?”’ he shouted, as 
he came within earshot. 

“Got whom? Caught whom?” 
burst from a dozen tongues at the 
same time. 

“Why those two Irish devils, 
Mike O’Byrne and Denis Malone, 
whom Major Phillips caught yester- 
day attempting to pass the lines 
disguised as pedlars; Those hum- 
bugging Louisianians allowed them 
to get away, and a pretty kettle of 
fish they have made of it now.” 

There was a general outburst of 
rage at this news. The two Irish- 
men were known to be regular dare- 
devils ; dangerous customers indeed, 
who combined the cunning of the 
Indian with the inborn desperate 
courage of their race. The Louisi- 
ania Zouaves, on the other hand, or 
“ Louisiana Tigers,” as they boast- 
fully styled themselves, were re- 
cruited from among the roughs of 
New Orleans ; and, although at that 
time already renowned for their raids 
upon chicken-roosts and dovecotes, 
they had done little to prove their 
title of “ Tigers.” On the contrary, 
only the day before one great bully 
among them had been thrashed 
within an inch of his life by a little 
Virginian whom he had cowardly 
insulted, and who beat him most 
unmercifully in return until he sued 
for pardon. 

“ Oh yes,” continued the trooper, 
“they had been sent to West Point 
on board the steamboat, with six of 
those lubberly Tigers to guard 
them, and the consummate fools 
locked then into a state-room that 
had a window in it, and while they 
tried their best to get drunk on 
some whisky they had stolen out of 
the pantry, the two Irishmen 
jumped into the river and cut the 
boat loose and got away init. Why 
they had full two hours’ start 
before the whole affair was noticed 
at all. All I can say is that if they 
get back to that blear-eyed cuss 
Butler, it’ll be curious if he don’t 
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know all about our men and their 
position in a few hours or so. And 
a nice swarm of hornets we shall 
get down upon us then.” 

One may well imagine that after 
this speech both the Irishmen 
and the Louisianians were spoken 
of in anything but complimentary 
language, and energetically con- 
signed to all sorts of places in 
which they would not have felt 
comfortable. 

“Oh, jest let me ketch’em!” 
cried Captain Emerich. “I'll dalk 
mit’m, 1 can ‘shure you. Demm 
"em ! ” 

“You are not likely to catch 
them,” I said, “if they are not 
caught already, for there are the 
North Carolinians coming back, 
and they are bringing another boat 
along with them; so we shall soon 
know all about it.” 


CHAPTER III. 
“TIFE OR DEATH.” 


Davies’ Reach was the name of a 
little farm that stood near Bethel 
Creek, about two miles from the 
high road to Hampton, and about 
ten miles from Yorktown Pier. It 
was a cozy, vine-covered little place, 
with shingle roof, built of strips of 
board called “ frames,” in the style 
of most of the country tenements of 
Virginia ; and the observer stand- 
ing in the trim little porch had a 
nearly clear view across a most 
lovely country to that part of 
Chesapeake Bay called Hampton 
Roads. On both sides and in the 
rear it was sheltered by a thick 
plantation of pines and cedars, both 
of which grow very abundantly on 
the peninsula ; and this little forest 
extended for about half a mile to 
Bethel Creek, where the ground be- 
came very swampy; the marsh wil- 
lows succeeded the nobler trees, 
and the ground was unfit to be 
trodden by man or beast except with 
the greatest care, and then only at 
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certain spots, which none but a well- 
accustomed eye would have been 
able to discover. Bethel Creek it- 
self is rather a stream at this spot, 
it is unfordable and the current very 
swift. On the other side of the 
creek the marsh extended for more 
than a mile towards York River 
to the right and towards the York- 
town Road in front, broken only 
here and there by the low under- 
wood of reeds and bushes, which 
are so common in that ague-pro- 
ducing country, 

Davies’ Reach was not an incon- 
siderable place, taking out-buildings 
and all; it appeared to be in good 
order, and the lands facing it, which 
belonged to the farm, were well kept 
and neatly fenced in. It had been 
for more than a hundred and fifty 
years in the possession of one 
family, whose ancestors had come to 
Virginia with the Cavaliers, and it 
had descended from father to son 
in unbroken line.. The owner of the 
farm, Morgan Davies, was over 
ninety years of age, and it was his 
delight to relate the story of how 
he had witnessed the English army 
lay down their arms before Generals 
Washington and Lafayette in the 
little barren field outside Yorktown. 
He was yet a hale and hearty old 
man, who enjoyed a Jaugh as well as 


the young folk, and who would sip 


his apple-brandy and smoke his pipe 
with as much satisfaction as in the 
days when, as he said, he was wont 
to chat with the Father of his 
country. His wife, a good woman 
long since dead and buried in 
Hampton churchyard, had borne him 
two sons, both of them also dead 
many years ago. One of them had 
gone to Mexico with General Scctt, 
and had never returned. All that 
the old people could glean about 
him was that he left the camp one 
night with a patrol, and that the 
whole of that little band had been 
slain by the fierce Mexican guerillas. 
The second son, Henry Davies, had 
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married the daughter of a thriving 
Pennsylvania farmer, and had lived 
on his father’s farm, superintending 
it in his father’s place, until both he 
and his wife were lost, with one of 
their children, one day off Sewell’s 
Point, in a boat that was upset by a 
sudden squall. They were drowned 
within sight of the land, and their 
bodies were never recovered. They 
left, however, three sons and two 
daughters, who were now the old 
man’s family. Of the sons, the 
eldest, William, was in the United 
States navy, having obtained admis- 
sion to the Federal Naval School 
through the influence of his mater- 
nal grandfather, who had since be- 
come a State senator for the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. One 
daughter, Mary, the senior of her 
sister by about six years, had 
married a distant relative of her 
mother’s, who kept a store in Jer- 
sey City and was liying with him 
there. So the old man had now 
only the company of one grand- 
daughter, Carrie, and of two grand- 
sons, the elder, called after him, 
Charles Morgan, and the younger, 
Harry, to chase loneliness from 
Davies’ Reach. The old Virginian 
and his grandchildren Harry and 
Carrie were staunch Secessionists, 
firm believers in the right of the State 
of Virginia to choose its own form 
of government, and ardent in the 
cause of the South. Charles Mor- 
gan Davies, however, sided with his 
elder brother, who was lieutenant 
on board a Federal corvette, and his 
elder sister, who had married a 
Northern shopkeeper, and was loud 
in his declamations of horror about 
the crime, as he called it, of break- 
ing up the Union. His heart and 
soul were with the North, and he 
would as willingly have shed every 
drop of his blood for the Union as 
his grandfather and younger brother 
and sister would have been ready 
to lay down their lives for the de- 
fence of their native state, old 
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Virginia, and for the welfare of the 
South. 

The morning of the 3rd of June, 
1861, had just dawned in all the 
glory of the southern summer, when 
a tall man stole furtively across the 
copse of cedars at the back of 
Davies’ Reach, and vaulted at one 
bound over the rail-fence. Drag, 
the great wolf-hound, guarding the 
premises, who had just been ready 
to commence his attack with a 
furious bark, seemed to know him 
well, for he went towards him 
and licked his hand in a very 
friendly manner. The man’s face 
was pale as with deep suffering ; he 
was without any head-gear, and his 
clothing was covered with mud and 
bespattered with blood. He knocked 
quietly at the shutters of the*room 
where Charles Davies slept alone, 
and stood listening breathlessly. 

After waiting a few moments, he 
knocked again three short dull 
knocks. 

A low voice asked from within : 

“ Who is there ? ” 

“For heaven’s sake,” whispered 
the man, “let me come in without a 
sound. Open the window, Charley ! 
It is I—Denis Malone!” 

The window was lifted noiselessly 
and the shutter opened in the same 
manner. The Irishman raised him- 
self up by the simple strength of 
his arms to the sill, which was about 
five feet from the ground, and swung 
himself carefully into the room. 
Then he closed both window and 
shutter as quietly as they had been 
opened. 

He had hardly time to accom- 
plish this when he staggered towards 
the little bedstead from which the 
young Virginian had just risen, and 
sinking down upon it, muttered in 
a hoarse hollow voice : 

“A drop of water! A drop of 
water, Charley, or I die!”’ 

Charles Davies went to the 
corner, and poured some water from 
a brown stone jug into a tumbler, 
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which he held to the sufferer’s lips. 
He raised his head tenderly, and 
propping him up with bolsters and 
pillows, he dipped a towel into water 
and wiped the cold clammy sweat 
from the Irishman’s brow. It was 
only then that he noticed two great 
patches of blood on the fugitive’s 
jacket, one on the sleeve and one on 
the left side. Carefully, softly, using 
only the tips of his fingers, and with 
a tenderness and skill one would not 
have thought him capable of, he re- 
moved the mud and blood-stained 
garment. Then tearing up by two 
vigorous jerks the shirt, which 
seemed to be soaked in blood, he 
took that away also; and, trying 
his best to avoid the treacherous 
marks touching the sheets, he took 
the piece of carpet which did ser- 
vice in front of the bed, and ecatch- 
ing the unconscious Irishman in his 
arms, he raised him up, and having 
put the carpet bottom upwards 
under him lengthways on the bed, 
he laid him down on that. Then he 
rolled up the clothes, and having 
taken off, after much trouble, the 
boots and nether garments from his 
swollen limbs, he made a bundle of 
the lot, and hid it out of sight ina 
cupboard, which he locked, putting 
the key into his pocket. Then he 
wetted the towel again, and carefully 
washing the wounds, he examined 
them in a manner that showed good 
previous practice. They were for- 
tunately both only flesh wounds. 
One bullet had torn a little piece 
out of the fleshy part of the right 
arm, another had touched the left 
side, and glancing off one of the 
ribs had simply torn the skin. 
There was no danger therefore ; the 
wounded man had fainted simply 
from loss of blood, excitement, and 
fatigue. 

Charles Davies had finished dress- 
ing and bandaging the wounds and 
clothing his friend in some of his 
own apparel before the latter became 
conscious again. The young Vir- 
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ginian took from a little shelf one 
of those gourds that serve as drink- 
ing vessels in some portions of the 
South, and pouring some apple- 
brandy from it into a glass, he 
brought it to the Irishman, who 
soon revived under the stimulating 
influence of the cordial. It was 
evident that he felt the great relief 
which wounded men enjoy when the 
hot smears of blood are cleaned 
away and cooling bandages applied. 
The colour had not yet returned to 
his face, but his eyes were no longer 
glassy, his skin became warmer, and 
his pulse more free. He was a 
splendid fellow, that Denis Malone, 
as he sat on that little bed, in spite 
of his haggard look and grim pale- 
ness of his appearance. ‘To a her- 
culean build he joined a very fine 
profile, and although the lustre of 
his eyes was much marred just then, 
they were yet of that peculiar deep 
blue which is at once so rare and 
so expressive. 

“So you got away from them 
after all,” said Charles Davies, “I 
am thankful for that. I hope you 
feel better now. 1 was so sorry 
when I heard from Harry that Mike 
and you had been taken, and had 
been sent to Richmond to be tried 
by court martial; but what could I 
do? I am so glad, however, that 
you are here again. Your wounds 
are not serious atall. Take another 
drink, and your courage will soon 
come back again. But where is 
Mike ?” 

‘At the bottom of York River, 
with a bullet through his body. 
We had nearly passed all the camps, 
and Mike persisted in rowing close 
to the shore, to keep in the shadow 
of the bluff, when the sentry chal- 
lenged us, and, as we did not 
answer, he fired. He hit poor 
Mike plump, and he jumped up with 
a fearful cry, overbalanced himself, 
and fell into the river. It was no 


use my staying to try to save him. 
The water was at least ten feet deep, 
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and in two minutes I had half the 
camponme. I got away from them 
after all. But I can’t stay here. 
In less than a couple of hours we’ll 
have the rebel cavalry scouring the 
whole country in search of me ; and 
although I could trust you with my 
life, you know their sentiments 
(pointing to the wall). It will 
never do for them tosee me. I can 
get to the New York outposts in 
less than an hour; and I would 
rather confide myself to their care 
than to that of Major Phillips. I 
dare say you can spare me these 
togs,’ he added, pointing to 
Charles’ clothes which he was wear- 
ing, “I'll pay you for them some 
* time or other, But, Oh! what’s 
that ?” 

There could be no mistake. The 
tramp of horses coming rapidly 
along the road could be distinctly 
heard. Nearer and nearer they 
come, while the two men stand 
listening breathlessly. At last they 
stop at the gate of the farm, and 
Drag commences to bark furiously. 

A voice, which Denis Malone re- 
cognises at once as that of the 
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redoubtable Major Phillips, 
claims : 

“Halloa! Harry Davies, take 
that howling dog away, and let us 
come in. The brute seems anxious 
to make a breakfast off my legs.” 

“Good morning, Major,” replies 
a voice from within the house, “I 
am coming inamoment. Just time 
to put my clothes on.” 

The Irishman looks with a steady 
glance of despair towards his com- 
panion, who creeps cautiously 
towards the shutter, and peeps out. 
Then Charles Davies jumps back, 
and snatching a pair of revolvers 
that hang on the wall, he handed 
one to his friend and puts the other 
into his pistol pocket. 

“You'll have your chance yet,” 
he says quietly, “it is Major Phil- 
lips, but there is only one other 
rebel with him. And by the me- 
mory* of my mother,” he adds, 
grasping Malone’s hand, “my time 
has now come to decide one way or 
the other. If you are to die for the 
Union, by heavens,’ Charlie Davies 
will die with you, if he cannot save 
you!” 


ex- 


THOUGHTS ON MENTAL SPECTACLES. 


“ REALLY,” say my friends to me, 
“if youare so blind you should wear 
spectacles.” Now once, many years 
ago, I was told that when I put them 
on I bore a strong resemblance to a 
very estimable spinster, to whom I 
had a juvenile and unreasonable 
aversion; and whether it be from 
the remembrance of that aversion, 
or from some other equally sensible 
cause, certain it is that I have 
hitherto had an unconquerable re- 
pugnance to mount spectacles. — 
But my friends’ recommendations 
set me thinking. Do we not all in 
truth wear spectacles—individually 


and collectively, socially and nation- 
ally, mentally, morally, and religi- 
ously? Have we not all got on 
spectacles, no two lenses exactly 
alike, but differing in strength, 
depth, clearness, and colour? Ocu- 
lists say that we do not see the object 
itself that we look at, but the reflec- 
tion of that object on the retina. 
Perhaps so. I confess when I 
caress my horse or my dog, not to 
speak of still dearer objects, I like 
to think I see my four-footed favour- 
ite himself, and not merely a reflec- 
tion of him; but I am not the less 
sure that I see him through spec- 
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tacles, and that to me he looks 
handsomer, glossier, more intelli- 
gent than he does to anyone else. 
‘* Nonsense,” say you; ‘‘the animal 
is there ashe is. Now, can the fact 
of your liking him change the fact 
of his appearance?” Beeause, my 
friend, I see him through spectacles, 
and so do you. Cananyone dare to 
say that he or she sees anything, be 
it person or subject, as it really is— 
the simple, bare, unvarnished fact ? 
If they do, they lay claim to infalli- 
bility ; and I believe even the Pope 
has not yet succeeded in persuading 
an (Ecumenical Council to pronounce 
him personally infallible. 

How can you account for the ex- 
traordinary marriages, friendships, 
hallucinations, and all the other 
phenomena of daily life, unless you 
adopt my theory of spectacles? 
How else can you account for men 
who call themselves, and who ought 
to be, gentlemen, preferring the so- 
ciety of some low, forward, painted 
female, to that of their own high- 
bred, loving, noble wives ; or think- 
ing it no disgrace to use to such 
excess the good gift that was given 
to cheer the heart of man, that they 
are reduced to a state of helpless, 
drivelling, disgusting idiotcy; or 
once having through accident, or 
inexperience, fallen into such a 
state, how is it that the remem- 
brance of their self-degradation does 
not for ever stand, like an angel of 
warning, on the brim of the deceit- 
ful wine-cup, bidding them beware ? 
It is because they have on the 
smoked spectacles of Fashion. God 
protect us, and all we love, from 
such fatal spectacles ! 

But leé us glance at some special 
kinds of spectacles, and first, as the 
most common in various results, we 
will take Love spectacles, A certain 
friend of mine on hearing of a wed- 
ding always says, “I wonder why 
so-and-so marries so-and-so.” One 
day I asked, “ Why don’t you won- 
der why Adam married Eve?” “TI 
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am sure he would not if he had any 
choice in the matter,”’ was the grave 
reply. Now, Iam not of my friend’s 
view that Adam was hardly treated 
in this matter of choice, but incline 
to the opinion that at that time 
Adam had not put on spectacles, 
and saw Eve lovely and perfect, as 
she came from the hands of the 
Creator. In fact, I think spectacles 
were part of “the fruit of that forbid- 
den tree, whose mortal taste brought 
death into the world, and all our 
woe.” Be that as it may, however, 
there is no doubt but that Adam’s 
sons and daughters wear very odd 
spectacles sometimes in their love 
affairs. I knew a girl, plain, fortune- 
less, inanimate, 1 had almost said 
stupid, to a degree. The last time 
I saw her she was attended by a rich 
and devoted husband, who thought 
her the very ideal of perfection, 
while she accepted his assiduities 
with a purring sort of complacency, 
as if all were no more than her due; 
and, of course, if I could only put 
on her lord’s spectacles, I should 
think so too. But, ah me! Love 
has worse spectacles than those of 
this worthy couple. When I see a 
noble-hearted man wasting his great 
love on some butterfly of fashion, 
and feel that if he does succeed in 
his pursuit, it will be but to find the 
sheen brushed from the wings of his 
treasure, and nothing but the poor 
moth left, without a heart to under- 
stand even the great wealth of affec- 
tion she has gained, much less to 
share or aid any noble work or 
aspiration. What wonder then that, 
the first illusion over, the disap- 
pointed man turns wearily back to 
his work as his only relaxation, and 
becomes hard, cynical, embittered 
by his life’s great mistake. Happy 
it it lead to no worse consequences. 
But bad as this is, it is almost worse 
to see a pure, innocent, noble- 
minded, highly-educated girl, with a 
heart and a head too, wearing the 
spectacles, and through them seeing 
a2 
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a hero in the handsome, graceful, 
empty-headed coxcomb, especially if 
he be rich and have a prefix to his 
name, not scared, but often I fear 
rather attracted, by his reputation 


of being “ fast”—as if she compre-_ 


hended the sink of iniquity too often 
included in that word—when, if she 
has sufficient money to make the 
hero condescend to think it worth 
his while to ‘sell his liberty,” as the 
puppy calls it, after a few months 
he is weary of his new toy, and 
leaves her to sink or swim as best 
she may, while he amuses himself 
with more congenial companions. 
When I see all this, I'say, 1 long to 
be able to dash the spectacles from 
the victim’s eyes before it is too 
late; and I ery, Why cannot but- 
terflies mate with butterflies, and 
noble hearts with noble hearts? 
Nevertheless, in this matter it is 
the mothers of our fair ones that 
have much to answer for. As long 
as English and Irish homes are open 
to the magic touch of rank and 
wealth, be the man what he may, as 
long as our daughters are en- 
couraged to smile on men who are 
known to be roués—so long as these 
are the favoured guests of fathers 
and mothers, so long will the tide 
of vice sweep on unchecked. Let 
every pure household shut its doors 
resolutely onthe impure. No matter 
whether they are friends or rela- 
tives, rich or titled, handsome or 
fascinating. Let the stand be but 
made, the first outery and oppro- 
brium braved, and we shall soon 
clear our streets of those Anonymas 
who flaunt their miserable, gilded 
wretchedness abroad, and insult, by 
their presence and contact, all virtu- 
ous women and right-minded men, 
for. our young men will learn that 
they must choose between the two 
extremes of womanhood, and the 
result will hardly be doubtful ; and, 
dear young ladies, bear in mind the 
pithy saying that “imitation is the 
sincerest flattery,” and while you 
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ape Anonyma in her dress, manners, 
and conversation, do not be offended 
if obtuse male minds fail to perceive 
much difference between you. 
Political spectacles have some 
peculiarities of the:r own. In the 
first place, though their name is 
Legion, they will generally be found 
in groups or classes,and there is 
not for the most part any very 
essential difference between the 
individual lenses of each group. 
Thus there are Gladstone spectacles 
and’ Disraeli spectacles, Whig and 
Tory, Radical, and Conservative, 
Fenian, and Jatterly some curious 
binoculars called “ National Con- 
servative ’’ and “ Home Rule,” par- 
taking somewhat of the nature of 
the stereoscope. The last three are 
of Irish manufacture, and are, I 
fear, rather indistinct. Then there 
are a few called “ Independent,” 
and these are generally considered 
fair-seeing spectacles, 
but they are rare, and seem to be 
becoming more so every day. An- 
other curious point in these political 
spectacles is that they generally 
admit of having the Jenses taken 
out and turned, altered, and ad- 
justed as it suits the convenience of 
the wearer, for they are generally 
voluntarily put on spectacles, and it 
is sometimes very amazing to per- 
ceive the different appearance of the 
same object after the lenses have 
undergone the adjusting process. 
Theological spectacles have two 
characteristics in common with the 
political—viz., they are principally 
divided into classes, and they have 
the same power of distorting any- 
thing that does not exactly come 
into their own focus. Thus there 
are Protestant and Romanist, High 
Church and Low Church, Broad 
Church and Evangelical. It is 


strange what a strong power i a 


of these possesses to distort an 

magnify the least spot on the surface 
of an opponent’s lens, but they can 
neyer show a flaw in their own, and 
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so the wearer, blissfully unconscious 
of the many imperfections in his 
own, anxiously tries to polish and 
grind his neighbour’s spectacles, the 
result generally being that the 
glass dust settles in his own eyes, 
and blinds him for life. Political 
and theological spectacles are not, 
however, safe things to meddle with 
in these times, so let us leave them, 
contenting ‘ourselves with keeping 
our own as bright and clear as we 
can, and letting our neighbour take 
care of his own. 

There is a very curious kind of 
spectacles called National spectacles; 
they have the property, in common 
with the two last, of distorting all 
objects not exactly in their own 
focus. All nations wear them, but 
I doubt if any nation possesses such 
wonderful goggles as John Bull, 
and the pair that he keeps exclu- 
sively for regarding that thorn in 
his sleek venerable side—our own 
emerald isle—are especially marvel- 
lous in their manifestations. It 
would have been amusing if it were 
not so terribly sad to mark the con- 
trast between John Bull’s com- 
placent reception of the rews of 
the “ daily Irish murders” by the 
Irish brigands and the furious roar- 
ings, and lashings of the British 
Lion’s tail when the news of the 
Greek murders arrived. God for- 
bid that we should not sincerely 
deplore the sad fate of the four 
young inen cut off by the treachery 
of so-called friends, as well as of 
open foes, but in how many homes 
in poor Ireland has the head, the 
hope, the sole prop been , foully 
murdered by the dastardly Ribbon 
assassin? while an incapable Govern- 
ment blunders hopelessly on, wil- 
fully ignorant of the means of cure, 
and John Bull says solemnly “ It is 
only agrarian, they brought it on 
themselves.” Alas! what conclu- 
sion can we come to but that we 
have, no hope of redress, unless the 
Ribbonmen happen to shoot an 
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English nobleman or two when they 
come to visit their Irish estates? 
Then, no doubt, John Bull's eyes 
would vpen wide enough and fast 
enough, and he would look at us 
through his English spectacles. 

But I must not dilate on the 
various kinds of spectacles that 
present themselves to me in tempt- 
ing profusion—the Parental mak- 
ing our own ugly, troublesome brats 
infinitely the most lovely and intel- 
ligent in the world, the Possessor’s 
making the ownership of anything 
invest it with every perfection, the 
Detractor’s or Envious making a 
thing not our own grotesquely 
hideous, indeed these are generally 
only the converse of the possessor’s, 
and can be reversed at pleasure, for 
the one is generally strong in pro- 
portion to the other. I must pass 
on to another less common kind of 
spectacles. All those we have glanced 
at are magnifiers, these I now speak 
of are diminishers. I scarcely know 
what name to give them; I think I 
will call them Sensitive spectacles, 
because they are generally worn by 
sensitive people; they are nearl 
always employed by them in veal 
ing themselves and their immediate 


belongings, and as they always show . 


the worst side, they naturally have 
the unpleasant effect of making the 
wearer feel very uncomfortable. I 
was wrong in saying they are not 
magnifiers, for they are flaw magni- 
fiers, and show every defect in our- 
selves and our neighbours with 
ruthless fidelity, and as they often 
lead to good results, on the whole 
I think they are harmless, whole- 
some spectacles, when they are 
not so strong as to be morbid. 
Though they don’t worry themselves 
much about their neighbours in 
general, yet they show their faults, 
and are not prone to show much of 
their perfections. They are slightly 
sarcastic spectacles, given to seeing 
the ludicrous side of everything, 
and inclined quite as much to turn- 
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ing the laugh against friend or foe. 
I need, therefore, hardly say they 
are not by any means popular 
spectacles; nor am I sure that 
they are happiest for the wearer. 
It is so much pleasanter to think 
ourselves and all belonging to us 
perfection. 

Then there are innumerable 
shades of tinted spectacles; from the 
brightest rose, which, however, are 
seldom worn except by extreme 
youth and inexperience, down to 
the darkest shade of grey, which, 
thank God, are not very common 
either. But the ordinary inter- 
mediate shades vary so much and so 
often according to the weather, and 
the temper and digestion of the 
wearers, that it would be quite hope- 
less to analyse them at present. 
And now, reader, having come so 
far you will say, “ How are we to 
know what spectacles are right and 
what are wrong? and how shall we 
clear those we have? If no one 
is right, and everyone has his 
spectacles given him by a kind of 
fate, how can we help ourselves ?” 

My friend, there is one book 
which is a certain guide in this 
matter. It is the only Book in the 
world written without spectacles, 
and if we go to that we shall find 
no distortions there. But there is 
one condition alone on which it 
will avail you in the slightest to 
seek in it for counsel. You must 
read it without spectacles. You must 
read it as you would the letter of 
a friend who asks you to go to a cer- 
tain street, and you go there by the 
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most direct road without worrying 
yourself to find out the precise 
route your friend wished you to 
take, or which end of the street he 
wished you to enter at, or else it 
will probably end in your not going 
there at all. Now, most people 
when they go to read this Book 
put on their own spectacles; they 
see in it only what they wish to 
see, and, alas! what a wearyful 
unmeaning jargon do they read out 
of the pages that were so clearly 
written that “he who runs might 
read!’ And, indeed, he who runs 
often reads it better than he who 
sits down to find his own thoughts 
in it, and not the author’s. Ah! 
my friends let us all meekly and 
reverently take off our spectacles, 
and read the pages of that Book 
as a child would, taking the mean- 
ing plainly and literally, and we 
shall find our spectacles growing 
clearer and brighter on every sub- 
ject. Becoming more conscious of 
our own faults, we shall be so 
earnest in getting rid of them that 
we shall not have time to look for 
our neighbour's; or if we cannot be 
wholly unconscious of them, we 
shall be more largely tolerant, and 
more inclined to make allowances 
for them until we shall at length 
reach the land where we shall no 
longer “see as in a glass darkly,” 
but shall see ‘‘face to face,” and 
“know even as we are known:” 
all the mists of pride, ignorance, 
and superstition rolled away for ever 
in the glorious light of immortality ! 
M. L. D. 
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ENGLISH AND IRISH CONVENTS.* 


THe rapid increase of convents re- 
cently in this kingdom is a striking 
sign of the times. Many other 
signs there are around us that th 
Roman Catholic power is advancing, 
and with higher pretensions than 
ever, though subtly veiled where 
necessary. 

The book before us is decidedly 

calculated in manner and matter to 
help on the convent movement. 
Mr. Murphy so frankly and kindly 
states his object—to disabuse the 
Protestant mind of its grave mis- 
conceptions of the nature of con- 
ventual institutions—to prove that 
they should be revered and cherished 
by the professors of other creeds as 
they are by the Catholic millions of 
these realms, if even for mere ex- 
pediency sake, as the most effective 
machinery for educating youth, and 
for diffusing principles of order, 
morality, and religion among the 
masses. 

It was no part of his plan to in- 
troduce us into the interior of con- 
vent life, to open up to profane 
heretical eyes the private histories 
of the “professed ;” to narrate for 
us any of their tragedies or 
comedies. 

Some short time ago we had un- 
expected glimpses of both phases in 
a remarkable trial that disillusion- 
ized many sentimental admirers of 
the veiled sisterhood. The public 
has not forgotten the spiteful little 
penances, the petty miseries, the 
mean privations suffered by the nun 
who had the courage—when tor- 
mented out of all patience by the 


Murphy. 


wasp-like stings daily inflicted on 
her—to appeal to the common law 
of the land. Well has it been said, 
lodge human power over the con- 
science where you will, it is the 
abomination that maketh desolate 
set up in the holy place. That 
power lodged in “ mother superiors” 
is as baleful as everywhere else. 
And that power lodged in directors 
of convents and generals of orders 
is to be dreaded. We think the 
instinct of the nation aright instinct 
when it dreads the increase of 
troops of nuns about us. For the 
system in its essence is a false one, 
based on error, thriving on delusion, 
and working out intellectual bond- 
age. Doubtless a contemplative, 
serene, “enclosed” life may be— 
and in many instances doubtless 
has been—a beautiful, a holy, even 
a happy life. Persons who have 
discovered that all common forms 
of existence are uncongenial, or 
who have fallen under the pressure 
of unhappy circumstances, or who 
have committed irretrievable crimes, 
may have retired from the outer 
world and found rest, peace, and 
immortal hope. But the system is 
a snare, an oppression not to be for 
a moment accepted by those who 
desire to “ stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us 
free ;” or by those who should pro- 
mote the progress of the human 
race. 

Mr. Murphy pictures convent life 
entirely without shadow. Nuns are 
contemplative saints or ministering 
angels. And he on his case to 
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his own satisfaction, and, we are 
afraid, so as to convince many out- 
siders, in a solid array of facts, 
numerous and varied, and _pre- 
sented in a roseate atmosphere. 
Before we pursue his modern in- 
formation, let us glance at the nuns 
of olden time. 

A Japanese official recently stated 
to an English dissenting minister, 
that the Eastern mind always re- 
garded religion as an abstraction, 
never as a practical point. “ Just 
in proportion as a man engaged in 
the ordinary and common duties of 
life, he was considered less reli- 
gious; whilst in proportion as he 
slunk away from society into some 
cave, or mountain, or desert, he was 
considered as a religious man.” 

In an article on Native Life in 
India last month in this Magazine, 
we saw how the Gosseins, Hindoos, 
heathen devotees, took vows of 
celibacy, poverty, and self-mortifica- 
tion, revelling in dust and ashes at 
the feet of their idols in cayerns, 
forests and jungles. 

A great deal of heathenism has 
been in early times imported into 
the Christian Church, and may 
easily be traced if carefully searched 
out. There is a most unpleasant 
resemblance between the external 
life of some Christian hermits and 
some fanatical recluses of oriental 
heathendom. That is the dark side 
of the picture. On the other hand, 
the early Christian hermits, who in 
the third century, hid themselves 
from the world in the deserts of 
Fgypt, and induced their sisters to 
imitate their example, and form or 
govern the first ‘Houses of Sis- 
ters,’ were undeniably animated by 
the desire of attaining toa higher 
perfection of Christian life, although 
neither monk nor nun appeared in 
the New Testament, nor for two 
centuries after. ; 

The first hermit Paul, was born 
in’ 229, and died in 342. He spent 
ninety years in the desert in Lower 
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Thebais, in Egypt, whither he had 
retired in his twenty.third year. 
Saint Anthony was the first insti- 
tutor of recluse life under rule ; but 
not written, merely oral. He died 
in 356. 

He retired into life-long solitude 
in his twenty-fifth year, He placed 
his only sister in a “ House of 
Virgins ;” and when he visited her 
many years after, she was “the 
mistress or guide” of other virgins. 
Basil, who died in 379, drew up 
the first written rules. His sister 
Mainna was the head of a house. 
3ut all the early convents were free 
from the most objectionable features 
of the present system. There were 
no irrevocable vows. There was no 
complicated net-work of iron govern- 
ment environing the whole for ul- 
terior purposes. Each “ House of 
Virgins” was independent of the 
rest; the recluses lived in any 
number, place, or manner that 
suited them individually or col- 
lectively. | Chrysostom mentions 
several women who led devout re- 
tired lives in the houses of their 
parents. 

Mr. Murphy cannot ascertain 
the precise period when nuns began 
to make a solemn profession of 
celibacy and to receive the veil and 
habit at the hands of the bishops. 
The first authenticated instance is 
that of Saint Marcellina, who received 
the habit andveilat the hands of Pope 
Tiberius, in the church of St. Peter, 
on Christmas Day, 352, in presence 
of a great number of people. On 
the occasion, the Pope exhorted her 
to love only the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the chaste spouse of her soul, and to 
lead a life of continual abstinence, 
mortification and prayer, behaving 
in the church with that reverential 
awe which the presence of God 
should always inspire. His Holiness 
reminded her end the congregation 
of the example set by a pagan, a 
page of Alexander the Great, who, 
during some ceremony in a heathen 
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temple, suffered a piece of melted 
wax, which fell on his hand, to burn 
him to the bone rather than disturb 
the religious rites. We must not 
fail to note that Marcellina, in her 
habit and veil, thus publicly given, 
did not reside in a community, but 
“led a life of great holiness and 
mortification, with one other virgin, 
in a private house.” Life in com- 
munity in the fourth century is 
seen at its best in the convent 
of Paula, a lady of most illustrious 
Roman race, who was left a widow 
in her thirty-second year. She 
devoted herself thenceforward to a 
religious life, spending her whole 
time in prayer, fasting, and works of 
mercy to the poor. We are told 
that three convents formed but one 
house, and all the nuns met in 
chapel to recite together the Divine 
Office. All‘the sisters were obliged 
to know the whole Psalter, which 
they daily sang, observing the 
canonical hours of prime, tierce, 
sext, none, vespers, complin, and 
matins immediately after midnight. 
They lived most austerely; they 
made all their own clothes, which 
were of the coarsest materials. 
Paula and her daughter set'an ex- 
ample of mortification, humility, and 
sweetness of manner to the whole 
community, taking on themselves 
the most’ troublesome and menial 
offices. Widows of property fre- 
quently founded communities. The 
sister of Augustine, the great doctor, 
was a widow when she became the 
principal of a cenvent that Augustine 
set up in Hippo, in Africa. The 
rule he wrote in 423 for this convent 
is adopted, with additions, by the 
Austin Friars, and the Canons 
Regular, the Augustinian nuns, 
and a great many other orders and 
congregations of religious men and 
women. Augustine addressed two 
letters to Felicitas, his sister's suc- 
cessor, and to all the nuns, and the 
priest Rusticus, who acted as their 
spiritual director. In the first 
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letter he exhorts them all to union, 
regularity, fasting, public prayer, 
holy poverty, and obedience to their 
abbess and director. 

The system fairly commenced 
when the clergy recommended “ that 
all women who desired to lead the 
religious life should assemble in 
convents and live under uniform 
rule. Before the Norman conquest 
the only monastic order in England 
was the Benedictine, instituted 
early in the sixth century. During 
the two following centuries monks 
and orders of monks multiplied like 
devouring locusts, and their corrup- 
tions multiplied in proportion. In 
the thirteenth century the monks 
and clergy together held nearly half 
the lands of England, and yet were 
unsatisfied. Their covetousness 
knew no bounds—hardly any law. 
Surely the present upholders of the 
“religious orders” in this country 
must be shutting their eyes wilfully 
to historical facts. In the twelfth 
century we are told of Roger, bishop 
of Salisbury, that if there was any- 
thing adjacent to his possessions 
which he desired, he would obtain it 
either by treaty or purchase, and if 
that failed, by force. Boniface, 
Archbishop ef Canterbury, in the 
thirteenth century, used to sweep 
down among his pastoral flocks 
scattered over a wide range of 
country, strip them of everything 
possible by mean and tyrannic 
devices, putting the revenues at his 
control into his own private purse, 
and quartering himself and his re- 
tainers wherever he could find en- 
tertainment, and all the while fully 
prepared with bell, book, and 
candle for whoever might be dis- 
posed to question the holiness of 
his proceedings. The clergy in 
general demeaned themselves “ like 
superhuman beings, moving about 
in this sublunary world to which 
they only deigned to belong.” 

The nunneries of old England, of 
course, followed the lead, and shared 
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in the good and evil of the monks 
and clergy. One longs to know 
more about them than Mr. Murphy 
has to tell, though his facts are 
valuable. Here are a few glimpses 
from other sources. St. Mary 
Overies, London, was a House of 
Sisters, founded by a maiden named 
Mary, a ferryman's daughter, long 
before the Conquest. She left to 
the sisters the oversight and profits 
of her father’s cross-ferry over the 
Thames, “there kept before any 
bridge was builded.”” Afterwards a 
noble lady named Swithin converted 
the unpretending house of pious 
sisters into a College of Priests, 
who “in place of the ferry builded 
a bridge of timber, the first London 
Bridge.” The ancient foundation 
wall of Mary’s House of Sisters was 
discovered a few years ago under the 
choir of the church of the present 
St. Mary Overies, where the ferry- 
man’s daughter lies buried. 

In 727, Trideswida, daughter of 
an Earl of Oxford, governed a 
monastery founded by her parents. 
Algar, Earl of Leicester, fell in love 
with her, and being refused on ac- 
count of her vows, he endeavoured 
to force her tomarry him. She took 
refuge in the wood at Benson, near 
Oxford, and the Earl thinking she 
was concealed in the town, threa- 
tened to set it on fire if she were 
not given up tohim. Then follows 
the usual miracle—the sacriligeous 
Farl was stricken blind. Trideswida 
became a canonised saint, and the 
masterful lords of the land rever- 
enced Oxford nuns ever after. 

Of Edburga, a daughter of Edward 
the Elder, this pretty anecdote is 
told, reminding one of Lady Jane 
Gray and Roger Ascham. Her 
father one day placed before her a 
New Testament and several other 
books on one side, and some fine 


clothes and rich jewels on the othér, 


and desired her to choose. The 
princess at once took the books, and 
her father placed her in a nunnery 
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at Winchester, where she died, and 
her bones were preserved for ages 
after as valuable relics. 

A most touching story is that of 
Mary, the youngest daughter of 
King Stephen. She entered the 
Abbey of Romsey, became a nun, 
and an abbess. While in this ele- 
vated position, she loved, and was 
beloved by Matthew, son of the Earl 
of Flanders. How the lovers met— 
how they formed their plans for the 
escape of the abbess, or who as- 
sisted the perilous enterprise, we 
are not informed, but escape she 
did, and was secretly conveyed to 
Flanders, and there married to the 
Earl. The pair lived together ten 
years happily, but for the incessant 
interferences and extreme denun- 
ciations of the heads of the monastic 
system. At last, their union became 
unendurable under such untiring 
persecution, and the unfortunate 
lady, though the mother of two 
children, was compelled to seek a 
reconciliation with the church, con- 
sent to a divorce, and return to the 
abbey. There she ended her sor- 
rows. Welcome indeed must the 
end have been to that poor bruised 
heart. But our annals are too full 
of such tragic narratives. How the 
first religious houses, with their 
churches attached, were raised in 
simple faith, we have an instance in 
a passage by Sharon Turner. “ The 
Saxon Earl was urged by Bishop 
Oswald to the work. The Earldor- 
man replied that he had some 
hereditary land surrounded with 
marshes, and remote from human 
intercourse. It was near a forest 
of various sorts of trees, which had 
several open spots of good turf, and 
others of fine grass for pasture. 
No buildings had been upon it, but 
some sheds for his herds, who had 
manured the soil. They went to- 
gether to view it. They found that 
the waters made an island. It was 
so lonely, yet had so many con- 
veniences for subsistence and se- 
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cluded devotion, that the bishop 
decided it to be an eligible station. 
Artificers were collected. The 
neighbourhood joined in the labour. 
Twelve monks came from another 
fraternity. Their rude unfurnished 
cells were soon raised, and a chapel 
afterafew months. Materials were 
collected for a handsome church. 
In the spring, amid the fenny soil, 
a fine foundation was laid. The 
workmen laboured as much for 
devotion as profit. Some brought 
the stones ; others made the cement ; 
others applied the wheel machinery 
that raised the stones on high; and 
in a reasonable time the sacred 
edifice, with two towers, appeared, 
on what had been before a desolate 
waste. 


‘* By such examples moved to unbought 
pains, 

The people work like congregated bees ; 

Eager to build the quiet fortresses 

Where Piety, as they believe, obtains 

From Heaven a general blessing ; timely 

rains, 

Or needful sunshine ; prosperous enter- 

prise, 

And peace, and equity.” 

There was a positive necessity for 
convents in the middle ages, as 
places of safe refuge for women of 
property, or distinguished for per- 
sonal charms, when might made 
right. 

Queen Maud, wife of Henry I., 
educated in Romsey Abbey, under 
her aunt, the abbess, was taken out 
of the abbey by the king. A public 
outery was made; it was asserted 
that she had taken the veil, and 
must be given up. This was her 
defence to her accusers. ‘I must 
confess that Ut have sometimes 
appeared veiled ; but listen to the 
cause. Jn myearly youth, when I 
was living under the care of my 
aunt, she, to save me, she said, from 
the Normans, who attacked all 
females, was accustomed to throw a 
piece of black stuff over my head ; 
and when I refused to cover myself 
with it she treated me very roughly. 


In her presence I wore that cover- 
ing, but as soon as she was out of 
sight I threw it on the ground, and 
trampled it under my feet, in child- 
ish anger.” 

Chaucer has left us,in his sketches 
of Canterbury pilgrims, a striking 
picture of a nun—a prioress—with 
her attendant nun, and three priests, 
in that same company of pilgrims of 
Canterbury, which included a par- 
doner, who brought from Rome in- 
dulgences for sin, and carried holy 
relics—pig’s bones in a bottle—a 
piece of the sail of Saint Peter’s 
boat, when he went upon the sea to 
Jesus; and a pillow-case, “ which, 
as he saide, was Our Lady’s veil.” 
The prioress partakes of none of 
the villainous impostures then being 
practised; but evidently believes 
them all. She is a sentimental fine 
lady of that age, educated in a 
famous ladies’ school, and probably 
a convent, where she acquired the 
peculiar French therein taught— 
which she spoke— 


‘*Full fayre and fetily, 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bow, 
For Frenche of Paris was to her un- 
know. 


Her manners at table are ex- 
tremely precise. 


‘* She smiles full simple and coy, 
Her greatest oath was but by Saint 
Eloy ; 
And she was ecleped Madame Eglan- 
tine. 


Her name according with the 
pretty delicate sentiment of her 
whole character. She was pleasant 
and amiable, taking pains to be 
courteous to all, and at the same 
time stately, and worthy of reve- 
rence. 

‘* Full well she sang the service divine, 

Entoned in her nose full sweetely.” 


She is so very charitable and 
piteous that she would weep if she 
saw a mouse caught in a trap, “if it 
were ded or bled” or “if men smote 
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one of the little hounds that she 
feeds with roast meat and milk.” 

** And all was conscience and tender 

heart.” 
What refined satire, and profound 
feeling of individual character, in all 
the sketch of this pious pilgrim ! 

Mr. Murphy’s book shows us that 
there are at present two kinds of 
professions of nuns in this king- 
dom—*“ orders and congregations.” 
The orders are the Benedictines, 
Carmelites, Dominicanesses, Poor 
Clares, Augustinians, Ursulines, 
Presentation Nuns,and some others. 
These are all enclosed, that is, bound 
by a law of enclosure, entirely se- 
gregated from the world by solemn 
vows—“‘ invariably taken for life.” 
To constitute a solemn vow, it must 
be prescribed and accepted as such 
by the Holy See. The corgrega- 
tions are comparatively modern ; 
they are Sisters of Charity and of 
Mercy, the Nuns of the Good 
Shepherd, &c. The vows of all 
these are called “‘ simple,” they do 
not bind to absolute enclosure. 
Simple vows are either for life or 
for a certain number of years, or 
for one year. The Irish Sisters of 
Charity, the Sisters of Mercy, and 
the Nuns of the Good Shepherd 
take simple vows for life; while the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul take simple vows for one year 
only, annually renewable. 

Mr. Murphy justifies the solemn 
vows for life by the irrevocable 
marriage vows. But we have express 
Divine commands (with their limi- 
tations) in the one case; we have 
none whatever in the other. Mr. 
Murphy is an able advocate, but 
he can bring no tittle of New Tes- 
tament command, or even reccm- 
mendation for nuns to take vows 
and live enclosed. The whole system 
is made to rest on inferences. For 
instance, the vow of poverty is based 
on “If thou wilt be perfect, go, 
sell what thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
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in heaven, and come, follow Me.” 
The example of the life of Christ 
during thirty years of holy chas- 
tity, poverty, and obedience, is 
supposed to authorize vows of these 
perfections. But was the Saviour or 
his mother enclosed? and to whom 
was the Lord obedient? To His 
Father in heaven, and to His 
earthly parents, not to ecclesiastics. 
Christ never counselled anyone to 
take life-vows—never even suggested 
them. It would be more conso- 
nant with the spirit of His teachings 
if He demanded “ Who has required 
this of you?” when the black veil 
is assumed by a trembling young 
enthusiast, making the solemn sacri- 
fice of her liberty i in these words :— 
“T do vow and promise to. God 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
and to persevere to the end of my 
life in enclosure in this institute, 
according to the rules and con- 
stitutions of this order—approved 
and confirmed by the apostolical 
authority of our Holy Father the 
Pope, under the authority and in 
presence of you, my lord, and right 
reverend father in God, bishop of 
this diocese, and of our reverend 
mother, &c.” At present these and 
the like authorities have under their 
entire control in the United King- 
dom some 6,600 professed nuns, 
enclosed or congregated in 488 con- 
vents. And while in the very centre 
of the Roman Catholic world the 
system is forbidden, the convents 
ordered to be suppressed, and every 
Roman Catholic country of Europe 
finds convent extension an evil, and 
checks it by every meansatcommand, 
in England we are fostering it into 
rank growth. The most numerous 
order by far in England is that of 
the Sisters of Mercy, established 
only forty years, yet now extending 
itself in all English-speaking coun- 
tries. Besides numbering 133 con- 
vents in the United Kingdom, it 
has communities all over the United 
States and British North America, 
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in Buenos Ayres, Australia, and 
New Zealand; and Mr. Murphy 
tells us that every year these com- 
munities are sending forth new 
colonies. . The Irish Sisters of 
Charity, an exclusively Irish order, 
have eighteen convents, all in Ire- 
land, 
Vincent de Paul have twenty-one 
houses in the United Kingdom, 
fourteen in England, three in Scot- 
Jand, four in Ireland—their annual, 
instead of perpetual vows, finding 
more favour in England than in 
Ireland. The Nuns of the Good 
Shepherd have twelve convents in 
the United Kingdom. The Sisters 
of Charity of Saint Paul the Apostle 
is a congregation of thirty convents, 
all in England. The Sisters of 
Notre Dame have seventeen con- 
vents, all in England; Loretto nuns 
have nineteen—four in England, 
fifteen in Ireland. The Presenta- 
tion convents number fifty in Ire- 
land, one in Manchester. They all 
follow the same rule, but each com- 
munity governs itself, under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop. 

The Faithful Companions of Jesus 
have eleven convents in England, 
three in Ireland. ‘The Carmelite 
nuns have five convents in England, 
ten in Ireland. Dominican nuns 
have eight in England, seven in 
Ireland. ‘The Poor Clares have five 
in England, six in Ireland. There 
are ten convents of Franciscan nuns 
in Great Britain, one in Ireland. 
The Sisters of Providence have five 
houses in England, none in Ireland. 
The Sisters of the Immaculate Con- 
ception have five houses in England, 
none in Ireland. The Sisters of the 
Holy Family have five convents in 
the United Kingdom, none in Ite- 
land. The Benedictine nuns have 
eight convents, all in England. The 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus have 
six convents, all in England. The 
Third Order of Levites have three 
all in England. The Sisters of 
Providence of the Immaculate Con- 
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ception have one convent, the 
Bertrams, Haverstock Hill. The 
Ursulines have five houses, all in 
England. The Ursulines of Jesus, 
founded in 1833, St. Margaret's 
convent, Edinburgh, noticeable as 
the first religious house in Scotiand 
since the Dissolution; since then, 
a second convent at Perth, and a 
third at Swansea have been set up. 
The nuns of the Sacre Coeur have 
four houses, all in England. The 
nuns of the Assumption have two 
houses in England. The Canonesses 
of the Holy Sepulchre have one 
large and flourishing convent at 
New Hall, Chelmsford, Essex. The 
Poor Sisters of the Schools have 
one. The nuns of Notre Dame de 
Sion have three houses, two in Lon- 
don, one in Worthing. The sisters 
of la Sainte Union have three 
houses, two in London and Bath, 
oné in Ireland. Les Dames de 
Saint Andie have two convents, in 

London and Jersey. The cunaie 
gation of Jesus and Mary has two 
houses in England, and many in 
India and Canada. The nuns of 
the Faithful Virgin have two houses 
in England. ‘The Sisters of Charity 
of Our Lady of Mercy have the 
same; and also the Daughters of 
the Cross. The Dames Religieuses 
de Ja Croix have one at Bourne- 
mouth. The Sisters of Saint Joseph 
have two in England; Les Dames 
Anglaises have one; the Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart, one; the Nuns of 
Saint Bridgid, four. The Bridget- 
tines have one in Dorset. ‘The 
Sisters of the Holy Faith is a com- 
munity of thirty-six Jrish nuns. 
The Sisters of the Christian Retreat 
have one house in Clapham Road. 
The Nuns of Mary, one at Rich- 
mond. Les Dames de Marie, one in 
Surrey. ‘The Cistercian Nuns, one 
in Dorset. The Congregation of 
Mary, one in London. The Sisters 
of the Most Precious Blood, one in 
Fulham. The Apostoline Nuns, one 
in Aberdeen. ‘The Sisters of Saint 
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Joseph de Cluni, one in Dublin. 
Congregation of Our Lady of Charity 
of Refuge has two houses in England 
and Ireland. The Sisters of Saint 
Louis have three houses in Ireland. 
The Servants of the Sacred Heart, 
one convent in Stratford. The 
Sisters of Marie Auxiliatrice hold 
two houses in London. The Little 
Sisters of the Poor number twelve 
convents, three of them in Scotland, 
one in Ireland. The Sisters of 
Nazareth have two houses, one in 
Aberdeen. Nazareth House in 
Hammersmith, founded by Car- 
dinal Wiseman, in 1851, cost over 
£40,000. The Sisters of Bon 
Secours possess four houses, two in 
England, two in Ireland. The 
Sisters of Miséricorde de Scez have 
one house in Hammersmith. The 
Sisters of the Finding of Jesus in 
the Temple have one house at Clif- 
ton. The Sisters of St. John of 
God, one in Wexford. The Nuns 
of Saint Augustine, one in Sussex 

The Poor Servants of the Mother of 
God have two houses in London 
and on Putney Heath. The Nuns 
of the Most Holy Redeemer live in 
strict enclosure in one convent in 
Dublin. The Sisters of Marie Re- 

paratrice have one house in England, 

one in Ireland. The Nuns of the 
Visitation have one house, near 
Bristol. Sisters of the Perpetual 
Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, 
or Sacramentines, have one house 
at Taunton. Canonesses of Saint 
Augustine of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion, one priory, in Devonshire. 

This long catalogue of nunneries, 
mostly with attractive names, may 
well make us reflect. Most of them 
are of recent formation, and are 
skilfully adapted to suit the wants 
and smooth away the Protestant 
aversions of the English to Roman 
Catholic foundations. The great 


anathematizing and excommunicat- 
ing power that underlies and main- 
tains the whole, is kept out of view ; 
works of usefulness and of benevo- 
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lence are alone permitted to appear 
as the purposes of the convents. 
Hence the English public are being 
ensnared. They in too many notable 
instances “first endure, then pity, 
then embrace.” If the nuns stood 
upon their own merits only, we 
should gladly applaud the evidences 
of their good works that Mr. Murphy 
so elaborately records. Those who 
wish to study them, as now in active 
operation, we refer to the book 
itself, 

As to the Sisters of Mercy and 
Charity, the amount of suffering and 
sorrow they alleviate, and of good 
they effect, is beyond all calculation. 
So “Mr. Murphy says, and we cor- 
dially assent, and honour and love 
these gentle sisters, as we do that 
other noble army of benevolence 
who, with less parade, with no pre- 
tensions to saintship, wearing no 
habits, taking no vows, or merely 
such ag are revocable within reason- 
able periods, do glorious work in 
hospitals and parishes all over the 


kingdom. “’Tis not the cowl that 
makes the friar,’ said our shrewd 


forefathers. “Tis not the veil or the 
vows that makes the true Sister of 
Charity. We grant that all modern 
experience teaches conclusively that 
paid nursing is quite inadequate to 
the needs of the sick; that the 
tender mercies of the Poor Law can- 
not fulfil the requirements of the 
destitute and the outcast. Christian 
sympathy, refined tenderness, or 
patient self-sacrifice, can only be 
rendered by those who tend God's 
poor and His helpless little ones 
trom higher motives than for gain. 
We have seen in recent years some 
splendid examples of Protestant 
‘* Sisters.” We need only allude to 
Miss Nightingale. She is honoured 
and beloved in every country of 
Europe. Miss Rye is another 
worthy ‘‘Sister.”” Is there a nun 
who ever lived who has devoted 
herself more ardently, or worked 
more thoroughly for the good of 
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the poor than this unassuming Pro- 
testant lady, who goes to and fro 
the wide ocean as one might go to 
and fro to business in the city— 
making her business a great work 
of charify—taking to America and 
Canada gutter children and desti- 
tute orphans, girls between the ages 
of eight and thirteen, to plant them 
in loving, comfortable, sometimes 
affluent homes, where they are 
adopted as “own children,” or in- 
dentured as domestic servants till 
the age of eighteen? - Miss Rye 
began in 1869, she is still working 
vigorously, and has already housed, 
under the best conditions, some six 
or seven hundred poor little girls 
who were homeless, or worse, in 
this country. Have convent direc- 
tors—priest or Pope—ever worked 
out so grand and universal an idea 
as that of Sunday Schools, originated 
in 1781, when, before National 
Schools or Board Schools existed, 
there was free teaching, happy, 
social, loving ministration, without 
ostentation, purely for the love of 
God? Sunday Schools are one of 
the glories of Protestantism, accom- 
plished without vows, habits, priests, 
Pope, or any external authority or 
inducement whatever. 

Protestant deaconnesses also are 
doing good work; but they are too 
closely assimilating to the Roman 
Catholic models to have our cordial 
appreciation. The deaconnesses’ in- 
stitution of Tottenham commenced 
in 1856, and since branched out 
into other houses, are daily minister- 
ing actively to the bodies and souls 
of the sick and needy. The Society 
of Friends, the Gurneys, the 
Barclays, and other truly noble 
families, have been as devoted in 
their charities as any nuns or their 
directors could be. Yet this must 
be said in fairness, that the convents 
have furnished models for most of 
our Protestant sisterhoods, and for 
some of their best undertakings, as 
for instance the Créche, or public 


nursery of infants of poor mothers 
who are obliged to go out of their 
homes to earn their daily bread. 
The amount of benevolent under- 
takings at present in progress by 
women of Great Britain who are 
not nuns nor Roman Catholics 
would perhaps rather astonish Mr. 
Murphy if he could see them set out 
in their full dimensions as he has 
set out those of the nuns in this 
volume. 

But there is another aspect of 
the subject rather depressing for 
charitable people. ‘The Earl of 
Derby recently said,—* Only those 
who are practically conversant with 
what are called charitable institu- 
tions can realize the immense diffi- 
culty of making sure that you are 
really doing more good than harm. 
Nature says to most of us, ‘ Work 
or you will starve.’ Humanity 
cannot bear to witness starvation 
or suffering, and we all do what we 
can to remit or to lighten the 
penalty when it has been incurred. 
But it is not always easy to do 
that without lessening the stimulus 
to exertion, and so indirectly creat- 
ing more suffering than you relieve. 
If you were to go into the streets 
and take up, and care for, and 
educate every boy whom you found 
running loose there—which is a sort 
of thing a great many kind-hearted 
people would willingly do — you 
would have a great deal to say in 
defence of your attempt. After all, 
it is not the boys’ fault if they are 
neglected at home, and it is hard 
they should suffer for the default of 
others ; but, as a matter of fact, you 
would be holding out, as every- 
body can see, the strongest possible 
inducements to lazy and rascally 
parents to turn their children adrift, 
in order to get them educated and 
lodged and fed for nothing. And 
so, as a result of your kind act, you 
would have probably in a year or 
two three times as many vagrant 
lads as before. Hospitals in London 
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of late years have been enormously 
multiplied by the liberality of the 
public. I know there is an outery, 
not so far as I can judge unreason- 
able, that they are used and abused 
by thousands of persons who are in 
no distress at all, who could pay, 
and ought to pay, for their own 
medical relief, but who find that 
they can get it for nothing, and have 
no shame in doing so. - rywhere 
you are met with the old paradox, 
the old difficul lIty—how those that 

deserve help least. often want. it 
most, yet how difficult it is to give 
that hc Ip to those who want it most 
without causing reasonable and 
actual discouragement to others who 
have struggled hard to avoid wanting 
it, and who have suceeeded with 
infinite trouble in just holding their 


own. It is a difficulty that meets 
you in various shapes. Ciildren of 
paupers, for instance, who would 


contend that they ought not to have 
every chance of health given them 
that good food and good lodging 
can find? Yet it is riot altogether 
unnatural that the struggling rate- 
payer should say, “It is hard that 

have to pay to give comforts to 
these children which I can’t afford 
for my own, and that the 


should be those who have least 
shame in throwing their burdens 
on other peoples’ backs.’ You see 


best off 
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the same thing in another form in 


families. What is commoner than 
a father or mother of possibly two 
or three brothers and sisters beg- 
gared in the attempt—perhaps an 
unsuccessful attempt — to rescue 
some one, the black sheep of the 
family, from the consequences of his 
own folly? What are you to say 
to such cases? If they were going 


to sacrifice themselves, then our 
best feelings are only given us to 
delude and to misle ad— if they are 


right, then to do nothing, or leave 
them nothing for yourself, is the 


best reason, as the world goes, for 
expecting your neighbour to do 
everything for you. Well, these 
are paradoxes over which I have 
often puzzled, and many wiser people 
than 1, and without seeing any alto 
gether satisfactory solution.” , 

The solution assuredly is not to 
be found in the conventual system ; 
for however cleverly the inherent 
viciousness of that system may be 
glossed over, and though in some 
instances the practical effect of its 
working may be productive of ex- 
ceptional good, still it must always 
be in direct antagonism to human 
sympathies; for it can only exist 


and prosper by the perversion of 


the mental 


faculties, and the re- 


pression of the purest affections of 


the human heart. 
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The Demon of Socrates. 


THE DAEMON OF SOCRATES. 


By Prorrssor Cumine, M.D. 


Or all the great thinkers of anti- 
quity Socrates has been traditionally 
regarded as the most clear-headed 
and practical. The best known 
statements about him are his own 
remark, “that if he was in any de- 
gree wiser than his contemporaries, 
it was because he knew nothing and 
knew that he knew nothing ; while 
they knew little or nothing and im- 
agined that they knew all things :” 
and Cicero’s often quoted observa- 
tion that he “ brought down philoso- 
phy from the skies and placed it in 
cities, and even introduced it into 
houses and compelled it to inquire 
concerning life and manners and 
things good and evil.” So that the 
popular estimate of Socrates has 
come to be that he was a man of 
common sense and sagacity, and the 
reverse of a mere metaphysical 
dreamer. When we come to ex- 
amine the authentic memorials of 
his life and character, we find ample 
grounds for the current opinion. 
His wonderful dialectic power, his 
keen insight into the essentials of a 
problem, his desire to elicit the 
opinions of others, and his uniform 
readiness to listen and to weigh 
them, even when completely op- 
posed to his own, give us the im- 
pression, not only of a powerful, but 
of an eminently judicial and sane 
intellect ; and accordingly successive 
generations of thinkers have echoed 
the judgment of the Delphic oracle 
which proclaimed Socrates to be the 
wisest of men. 

All this has tended to invest 
the psychological problem involved 


in what is known as the Demon of 
Socrates with a high degree of in- 
terest ; and so conflicting have been 
the opinions on this subject that 
while some have almost regarded it 
as a Divine revelation, others from 
the same premises have come toa 
conclusion so widely different, that 
it has been seriously proposed to 
reverse the verdict of Apollo, and to 
pronounce Socrates to have been 
insane. 

In the following pages will be 
found a short examination of the 
principal facts regarding the demon 
from the point of view of a phy- 
sician. 

By common consent Plato and 
Xenophon are considered to be the 
only trustworthy sources of informa- 
tion regarding Socrates. A great 
deal has been written about him by 
various authors, but their statements 
are not recognised as possessing 
authority unless when they are cor- 
roborated by one or other of these 
writers. Unfortunately, we are de- 
prived of the advantage which would 
be derived from the direct evidence 
of Socrates himself. We find, too, 
that Xenophov and Plato do not 
altogether agree in what they tell 
us, still they do agree in the main, 
and they enable us to make out 
pretty clearly what Socrates may 
be presumed to have wished to im- 
press on his companions as being his 
own belief. 

Xenophon's want of philosophical 
knowledge makes his representation 
of Socrates inadequate as regards 
the most important part of his in- 
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tellectual life; on the other hand, 
there is every reason to believe that 
Plato ascribes much that is really 
his own to Socrates. But the evi- 
dence afforded by the writings of 
Plato regarding the demon is much 
less liable to objection, than that 
connecting Socrates with a large 
portion of the Platonic philosophy. 
It is easy to understand the motives 
which may have led Plato to put 
doctrines of his own in the mouth of 
his illustrious master, but there is 
no conceivable motive for his in- 
tensifying or adding to any of the 
Socratic utterances on the subject of 
the demon. He does not found or 
support any theory on these com- 
munications, and it would be rea- 
sonable to expect that the tendency 
of both Plato and Xenophon would 
be rather to diminish than to 
heighten the force and positiveness 
of the Socratic statements on a sub- 
ject with respect to which he was 
decidedly at variance with general 
Athenian sentiment. 

We have in almost every dialogue 
of Plato some reference to the 
demon, but nowhere do we find a 
clearer statement regarding it than 
in the celebrated Apologia, which is 
justly regarded as one of the noblest 
compositions of antiquity ; and which 
may be taken to be substantially, if 
not literally, the defence uttered by 
Socrates in reply to the indictment 
on which he was condemned to 
death. “You have often,” he says 
to his judges, “heard me speak of 
an oracle or sign which comes to 
me, and is the divinity which Me- 
letus ridicules in the indictment. 
This sign I have had ever since I 
was a child. The sign is a voice 
which comes to me, aud always for- 
bids me to do something which I am 
going to do, but never commands me 
to do anything, and this is what 
stands in the way of my being a 
politician.” Xenophon tells us in 
the Memorabilia that “it was a com- 
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mon subject of talk that Socrates 
used to say that the divinity in- 
structed him, and it was from this 
circumstance that they derived the 
charge against him of introducing 
new deities.” Xenophon goes on to 
argue that Socrates really did no 
more than those who consult au- 
gurs and omens, but that people 
ignorantly say that they are diverted 
from an object or prompted to it by 
the birds or by the people whom 
they meet, whereas it is really the 
gods who signify to them by these 
means ; while Socrates spoke as he 
knew, for he said that it was the 
divinity which guided him. 

Xenophon differs from Plato in 
one particular, inasmuch as he as- 
signs to the demon the function 
of suggestion as well as that of 
restraint, while in Plato we find it 
expressly and repeatedly stated that 
its office was that of restraint only. 

This divinity, oracle, or sign, is 
the dapdénov, a word usually though 
incorrectly translated by demon. It 
really signifies something of a divine 
character, and is rendered by Cicero 
as divinum quoddam. The word 
dzemon has, however, come to be so 
generally employed, that we may, 
for the sake of convenience, continue 
to use it. 

The demon has been the subject 
of a great number of more or less 
ingenious conjectures. It has been 
regarded as a familiar genius, pos- 
sessing a distinct personality ; it has 
been looked upon as an evil spirit ; 
some have considered it to have been 
an imposture ; others as an instance 
of the Socratic irony. Again it has 
been suggested that the warnings 
were really the voice of conscience ; 
that they arose from indefinite im- 
pulses of the mind; that they were 
the result of the unconscious opera- 
tions of an experienced judgment 


inferring rapidly from cause to 
effect. Finally, we may adduce the 


theory of Lelut, who has argued that 
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the demon is to be regarded as hay- 
ing been a delusion, and that in con- 
sequence of its existence in his mind 
Socrates must have been insane. 

Without attempting to examine 
these different hypotheses, we may 
direct our attention to the subjects 
with respect to which the divine 
warnings were believed to have oc- 
curred, and to the supposed nature 
of these warnings. 

In the first place, it may be posi- 
tively stated that with all for which 
Socrates has gained the admiration 
of successive generations of thinkers 
the demon has absolutely nothing to 
do. Nothing of the Socratic me- 
thod, of the Socratic ethics, of the 
Socratic philosophy depend upon it. 
In all his claims to the respect of 
posterity, Socrates would have 
been in the same position had the 
passages referring to the demon been 
omitted from the records of his life. 
It is important to dwell with em- 
phasis on this, because some confu- 
sion has arisen in consequence of 
the divine warning being loosely 


‘supposed to be in some way inti- 


mately concerned with the philoso- 
phic peculiarities of Socrates. 

We may in the next place observe 
that the warnings of the demon do 
not commonly refer to subjects which 
involve moral considerations. In 
the Euthyphron it prevents Socrates 
from going ont of the dressing-room 
of the gymnasium, it makes him 
warn Charmides against going to 
the Nemean games, it leads him to 
advise Sannio not to join the ex- 
pedition against Ephesus and Ionia, 
and it causes him to postpone ad- 
dressing Alcibiades till he was no 
longer too young to be able to listen 
to his advice. In the Phaedrus 
there is a passage which refers to the 
sign as preventing Socrates from 
crossing a river before he had puri- 
fied himself, as if in a speech which 
he had just before uttered about 
love he had committed some offence 


against the deity ; but this seems to 
be, so far as I have observed, the 
only passage in which a reference is 
made toa religious motive, and even 
this is probably ironical, for the in- 
terference of the demon. Besides, 
virtue and justice are, with a per- 
tinacity and iteration which is 
almost wearisome, defined to be a 
branch fof knowledge, and capable 
of being learned and taught; and 
we shall presently see by a passage 
to be quoted from Xenophon, that 
all things which could be acquired 
by human reason were expressly ex- 
cluded by Socrates from the subjects 
of divine warnings. 

Now to be able to form a judg- 
ment on the demon, we must endea- 
vour to ascertain in what way 
Socrates represented to himself the 
communications which he certainly 
seems to have implicitly believed as 
having been made tohim. It seems 
quite clear that he regarded the 
sign as something divine. It was 
a part of the indictment brought 
against him by Meletus that he did 
not believe in the gods which the 
city received, and to this Meletus 
added a verbal charge of atheism, 
Socrates meets this by adducing his 
well-known belief in the divine sign, 
arguing that if he believed in 
daimones, which are the sons of 
gods, he must necessarily believe in 
the existence of the gods themselves, 
In the Luthyphron he is represented 
as giving his interlocutor an account 
of the indictment, telling him that 
he has been accused of making new 
gods and denying the old, and 
Euthyphron replies, “ I understand 
he is attacking you about the 
daimonion which you say is with you 
from time to time. He thinks that 
you are a neologian, and he is going 
to have you up before the court for 
this.” In the Apologia, as well as 
elsewhere, cds is used occasionally 
as equivalent to dapdénov. The be- 
lief of Socrates in his relations to 
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the divinity is put in a still stronger 
light by his expressions in the 
Theages. I am aware that this 
dialogue has been pronounced to be 
spurious by some authorities, but 
it has been thought genuine by 
Grote; and, without venturing to 
express an opinion on the general 
question, I may say that the argu- 
ment in favour of its authenticity 
drawn from the occurrence in it 
and in the Republic, which is an 
unquestionable composition of Plato, 
of the same mistake about a line of 
Sophocles seems to me very strong. 
In this dialogue Socrates relates a 
conversation which he had with 
Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, in 
which he was assured by Aristides 
that he advanced in learning by 
being in the same house with 
Socrates, even if not in the same 
room, more so, however, when in the 
same room, much more when being 
in the same room he looked at 
Socrates when speaking than when 
he looked another way ; but that he 
made by far the most progress when 
he sat near him and touched him. 
He found that this proficiency left 
him by degrees when he left the 
society of Socrates. ‘“ Of such kind 
then,’’ adds Socrates, “is the inter- 
course with me. If it is pleasing to 
the god, you will make great and 
rapid proficiency ; but if not, not.” 
Again, Socrates expressly ex- 
cludes from the province of divine 
warnings everything which can be 
attained by reason and reflection. In 
a remarkable passage in the Je- 
morabilia, Xenophon informs us 
“that Socrates pronounced those to 
be insane who had recourse to 
omens regarding matters which the 
gods had granted to men to discover 
by the exercise of their faculties: 
for he said that it was the duty of 
men to Jearn whatever the gods had 
enabled them to do by learning, but 
with respect to obscure matters, 
such as the issue of events, he 
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thought omens ought to be con- 
sulted. For instance, skill in agri- 
culture, or in commanding an army, 
or in the management of a house- 
hold, he regarded as the province of 
the human understanding ; but when 
« field had been well sown, who 
should reap the fruit of it; or 
whether if a man were a skilful com- 
mander it would be for his advan- 
tage to act as a general ; or whether 
when one had married a_ beautiful 
wife in hopes of happiness he might 
not incur misery through her means 
—these things he thought could not 
be discovered by the human faculties, 
and were reserved by the gods to 
themselves. 

Thirdly, both by Socrates and his 
contemporaries, as well as by suc- 
ceeding writers, the sign was looked 
upon as something extraordinary 
and as peculiar to Socrates. Now this 
is a very significant fact. Commu- 
nications from the gods to men 
formed an ordinary phenomenon of 
Grecian life. There were the re- 
cognised oracular temples of Apollo 
at Delphi, and of Zeus at Olympia 
and Dodona, as well as several 
others of less celebrity, to which 
every one could go to ask questions 
or seek advice; then there were 
privileged persons who were believed 
to possess the power of predicting 
the future and of interpreting the 
indications furnished by sacrificed 
animals, Probably every com- 
munity possessed several of these 
men, so that communications from 
the gods must have been to a 
Greek a very familiar occurrence. 
Socrates himself assigns a very wide 
range to phenomena of this nature. 
In the Apologia he tells us that he 
went to examine the poets, and 
asked them the meaning of some of 
their finest passages, but he found 
that they were quite unable to ex- 
plain them ; so that he came to the 
conclusion that they did not com- 
pose their poetry by virtue of any 
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wisdom in themselves but by an in- 
spiration such as diviners and sooth- 
sayers have, who also say fine things, 
but do not understand the meaning 
of them, The same thought is ex- 
panded in the Jon, where the poet 
is described as a light and winged 
and holy thing, in whom there is no 
inspiration till he is out of his 
senses. This contrast between rea- 
son and inspiration is a favourite 
one with Plato. The genuine gift 
of prophecy, he tells us, attaches 
only to a disabled, enfeebled, dis- 
tempered condition of the intelli- 
gence; the gift of poetry is con- 
ferred by the gods upon the most 
inferior men, as we see by the case 
of Lynnichus, whose sublime pean 
shows us that it is the gods alone 
who utter fine poetry through the 
organs of a person who is himself 
thoroughly incompetent. This an- 
tagonism is put with great point and 
force. The poet is said to be un- 
able to utter his verse mp du évOeds 
Te yevnrat Kai Exppwy kai 6 voids pykere 
év a’ro evn. The evOeds and éxpporv 
forming a curious parallel to a well- 
known saying, inasmuch as they 
signify literally that “the god being 
in the wit is out.” 

It is, I think, hardly to be 
doubted that no accusation against 
Socrates on the score of the demon 
would have been possible if it could 
have been referred to the ordinary 
manifestations of inspiration. It 
was clearly something so unusual as 
to give plausible grounds from its 
character for a charge of impiety. 

The ability to forecast and fore- 
judge must, one would think, have 
been a portion of the intellectual 
appanage of men in all times. The 
instinctive way in which a conclu- 
sion is arrived at is a part of the 
very essence of the reasoning faculty ; 
and if this faculty, as is in the 
highest degree probable, was more 
largely developed in Socrates than 
in any of his contemporaries, it must 
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have been only a question of de- 
gree. 


** That old experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain,” 


was no doubt quite as true in Athens 
as anywhere else. Yet we find in 
the Republic the demon claimed by 
Socrates as something altogether 
special to himself. 

““My own case,” he says, “is hardly 
worth mentioning, as very rarely, if 
ever, has such a monitor been vouch- 
safed to anyone else.” 

We may, I think, fairly conclude 
that Socrates was fully persuaded 
that the sign was a direct emanation 
from the deity: that he regarded its 
province as not including anything 
which could be ascertained by human 
knowledge, and that he believed it 
to be a rare or possibly unique 
privilege conferred on himself. We 
may also conclude that neither the 
voice of conscience nor the exercise 
of the judgment is sufficient to ex- 
plain it. Are we then justified in 
assuming it to have been a delusion 
or hallucination, and, if so, to what 
conclusion are we to come regarding 
the mental soundness of Socrates ? 
We must first examine whether or 
not there is any ground to suppose 
that Socrates spoke figuratively in 
his statements regarding the demon. 
I think there is no room for any 
reasonable doubt that he fully be- 
lieved that some sign was granted to 
him, and that this sign was an 
audible sound. It is true that we 
have one instance in which he speaks 
of a train of reflection in his own 
mind which was so vivid as to pro- 
duce upon him something of the 
impression as if he actually heard 
the words. In the Crito, in reply to 
the urgency of his friends that he 
should escape from prison, he sup- 
poses the laws of Athens to come 
and remonstrate with him, to urge 
upon him various considerations why 
he ought not to thiuk of escape ; and, 
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finally, to exhort him to think of 
justice first and of his life and his 
children afterwards: telling him 
that if he dies now he will leave the 
world a sufferer not a doer of evil, 
but if he breaks agreements and re- 
turns evil for evil, they will be 
angry with him while he lives, and 
their brethren the laws of the world 
below will receive him as an enemy. 
These things, he adds, “my dear 
friend Crito, be assured T seem to 
hear Sox dxovew as the votaries of 
Cybele seem to hear the flutes, and 
the sound of these words keeps 
booming in my ears and prevents me 
from hearing anything else.” This 
whole passage is, however, plainly 
figurative, and by no means sufficient 
to counterbalance the numerous in- 
stances in which we have direct 
statements regarding the demon, and 
attributed to Socrates both by Plato 
and Xenophon. A good deal of 
light is thrown on this point by the 
investigation of the mode in which 
we are informed that the divine 
sign was rendered manifest to So 
crates. The words commonly em- 
ployed in the Platonic dialogue are 
ro Saypdviov, TO onpetov, Td elwbds 
onpeiov, and very frequently dor) ; 
"Eyevéro 7» povy, Téyove por 9 hori 7 
rov Saipdvov and the like, frequently 
occur. Now gov) is defined by 
Aristotle as the sound of the voice 
either of men or animals who possess 
a Jarynx and lungs, and is opposed to 
Wéhos, Which isa noise. In medicine, 
while we employ aphasia or aphemia 
for cases in which the faculty of 
language is lost, we use aphonia for 
loss of the power of articulate speech. 
If Socrates believed that he heard a 
voice which conveyed to him certain 
counsels, he must have had an erro- 
neous belief. Now when a person 
experiences sensations which he sup- 
poses to be caused by external im- 
pressions, while no external objects 
act upon the senses at the time, he is 
said to be the subject of an halluci- 
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nation ; this belief of Socrates con- 
sequently would constitute an hallu- 
cination of hearing. 

The scientific explanation of an 
hallucination is that in some condi- 
tions of the encephalon the sensory 
ganglia, which are believed to be the 
centres of sensation, are so power- 
fully excited that the effect as regards 
sensory force or objectivity may be 
identical with that resulting from 
an impression produced on the peri- 
pheral terminations of the nerves. 
As an idea is excited into activity 
by an impression on the seuses, so it 
may inits turn react downwards on 
the sensory ceuatres. So that an 
hallucination has been called the 
perception of the sensible signs of 
an idea. A temporary hallucination 
has formed part of the psychological 
history of many men of high intel- 
lectual powers. But even when 
corrected by the evidence of the 
other senses the existence of an 
hallucination -points to a state of 
the nervous centres, which it is not 
well to have often induced or long 
continued, There is even an instinc- 
tive feeling of danger in voluntarily 
recalling sensorial impressions when 
they can be brought up with 
sutticient vividness to produce hallu- 
cinations. 

Now, before discussing the psycho- 
logical value of the hallucination, 
let us see what other evidence we 
have as to the mental constitution 
of Socrates, and whether there exist 
any grounds for regarding him as a 
man at all likely to be the subject 
of an hallucination. 

Socrates was naturally the sub- 
ject of much curiosity among writers, 
and a great many odd stories have 
been told about him and the demon ; 
so that a respectable amount of an- 
tiquity would lend its sanction to 
some very singular narratives. But 
we cannot depend on anything when 
we get off the safe ground of Plato 
and Xenophon. We have in_ the 
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famous speech of Alcibiades in the 
Symposion a number of facts of great 
interest, and it would seem of un- 
questionable authenticity. 

Socrates was a strong healthy 
man, with great powers of physical 
endurance. He could exercise great 
control over his passions, and he 
certainly possessed a high degree of 
personal courage. 

It is specially recorded that al- 
though habitually temperate, and 
although unwilling to take much 
wine, yet that he could take a great 
deal without being intoxicated. 
When Alcibiades comes into the 
banquet at which Socrates was a 
guest, he is represented as ordering 
the large wine-cooler, containing 
about four pints, to be filled with 
wine, which he drinks off, and then 
orders the vessel to be again filled 
for Socrates, who promptly performs 
the same feat ; Alcibiades observing 
whatever quantity of wine you pre- 
sented to Socrates he would drink it 
without being drunk, Soon after 
this another band of revellers appear, 
who introduce disorder into the feast, 
the sober part of the company Eryxi- 
machus, Phaedrus, and others with- 
drew, and Aristodemus, the follower 
of Socrates, sleeps during the whole 
of a long winter night. When he 
wakes at cock-crow, the revellers 
are nearly all asleep. Only Socrates, 
Aristophanes, and Agathon hold 
out ; they are all drinking out of a 
large goblet which they pass round, 
and Socrates is explaining to the two 
others, who are half asleep, that the 
genius of tragedy is the same as that 
of comedy, and that the writer of 
tragedy ought to be a writer of 
comedy also. And first of the two who 
have met Socrates so unweariedly— 
Aristophanes—drops, and then, as 
the day is dawning, Agathon also. 
Socrates having laid them to their 
rest, goes to the Lyceum for a bath, 
and pursues his ordinary avocations 
till the evening. Now Plato, as is 
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known, attached some importance to 
the power of drinking without in- 
toxication as evidence of power of 
control, and, in some measure, of 
mentai strength, and he proposes 
both in the laws and the republic 
that Dionysiac banquets should be 
held as trials for testing the self- 
control of citizens under the influence 
of wine. Each guest at these ban- 
quets was to drink largely, so as to 
show how far and how long he could 
resist the disturbing influence of 
wine. He adds the important prac- 
tical remark that the banquets ought 
to be under the superintendence of 
a discreet president, himself perfectly 
sober during the whole ceremony. 
Besides this power of self-control, 
there seems to have been a strong 
dash of cecentricity in the character 
of Socrates. He wore the same 
dress both in winter and summer, 
he walked on the ice without shoes, 
and in his journeys through Athens 
he often stopped suddenly, apparently 
in meditation, leaving his companions 
a good deal puzzled as to what he 
was doing. For example, he brought 
Aristodemus, who had not been in- 
vited, to supper with him at the 
house of Agathon on the occasion of 
the famous Symposion to which we 
have already referred. When they 
reached the door of the house, Aris- 
todemus entered, having no suspicion 
but that Socrates was entering di- 
rectly after him. Agathon asks 
Aristodemus where is Socrates, and 
to his surprise he finds that he is not 
in the house atall. A servant is sent 
to look for him, and he is found stand- 
ing in the porch of a neighbouring 
house, apparently lost in meditation. 
“This isabsurd,” said the host; “will 
you not call him? Do not leave 
him there.’ ‘ Let him alone,” said 
Aristodemus, ‘this is a habit of 
his ; he sometimes stands still where- 
ever he may happen to be.” Socrates 
did come in after some time, and 
was rallied by his host about what 
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wise thought had possessed him in 
the porch. 

It is interesting in this connection 
to refer to the splendid passage in 
the Theatetes, which Plato probably 
ascribes to Socrates as a vindication 
of these eccentricities of the philo- 
sophic demeanour. He mentions 
the story of Thales falling into a 
well and being reproved by a witty 
Thracian handmaiden, who said he 
was so eager to see what was-going on 
in heaven that he could not see what 
was before his feet ; and shows that 
before the assembly or in a court a 
lawyer will probably have much the 
better of a philosopher who cares 
little about what will please the 
multitude, and is indifferent about 
his demeanour. 

‘But, O my friend, when he 
draws the other into upper air, and 
gets him out of his pleas and re- 
joinders into the contemplation of 
justice and injustice in their own 
nature, and in their difference from 
one another and from all other 
things ; or from the common-places 
about the happiness of kings to the 
consideration of government, and of 
human happiness and misery in 
general—what they are, and how a 
man should seek after the one and 
avoid the other—when that narrow, 
keen, little legal mind is called to 
account about all this, he gives the 
philosopher his revenge ; for dizzied 
by the height at which he is hanging, 
and from which he looks into space, 
which is a strange experience to 
him, he being dismayed, and lost, 
and stammering out broken words, 
is laughed at, not by Thracian hand- 
maidens or any other uneducated 
persons, for they have no eye for 
the situation, but by every man who 
has not been brought up as a slave. 
Such are the two characters, Theo- 
dorus: the one of the philosopher 
or gentleman, who may be excused 
for appearing simple and useless 
when he has to perform some menial 
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office, such as packing up a bag, or 
flavouring a sauce or fawning speech ; 
the other, of the man who is able to 
do every kind of service smartly and 
neatly, but knows not how to wear 
his cloak like a gentleman ; still less 
does he acquire the music of speech, 
or hymn the true life which is lived 
by immortals or men blessed of 
heaven.” So far we have only evi- 
dence of eccentricity on the part of 
Socrates ; his behaviour at the siege 
of Potidaea enters into another cate- 
gory. It is related by Alcibiades 
in the Symposion, in the presence 
of Socrates, and apparently from 
personal knowledge, as Alcibiades 
was with the Athenian army at the 
time when the occurrence took place. 

“T have told you one tale, and 
now I must tell you another, which 
is worth hearing, of the doings and 
sufferings of this enduring man 
while he was on the expedition. 
One morning he was thinking about 
something which he could not re- 
solve ; and he would not give up, 
but continued thinking from early 
dawn until noon—there he stood 
fixed in thought ; and at noon at- 
tention was drawn to him, and the 
rumour ran through the wondering 
crowd that Socrates had been stand- 
ing and thinking about something 
ever since the break of day. At 
last, in the evening after supper, 
some Ionians out of curiosity (I 
should explain that this was not in 
winter, but in summer) brought 
out their mats and slept in the open 
air that they might watch him and 
see whether he would stand all night. 
There he stood all night as well as 
all day and the following morning ; 
and with the return of light he 
offered up a prayer to the sun and 
went his way.” 

This must have been a state ‘cor- 
responding to ecstasy, in which the 
mental activity being powerfully 
concentrated upon a particular idea 
or set of ideas, the perception of 
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external sensations was either much 
diminished or temporarily suppressed. 
A condition of this kind is looked on 
as evidence of an unstable balance of 
mind, and as a symptom which in- 
dicates danger of mental disorder 
supervening, and is precisely the state 
in which hallucinations are most 
likely to occur. Now when I think 
of myself as consulted about a case 
of this kind in which, with a history 
of general eccentricity, there had 
also occurred a condition of ecstasy 
lasting for a day and a night, and in 
addition to this that the patient was 
always talking of hearing a divine 
voice, I am afraid that I should be 
obliged to entertain a somewhat 
doubtful opinion about his mental 
condition. And it must be re- 
membered that these were only, so 
to speak, the public manifestations 
of anomalous phenomena. No doubt 
Xantippe could have supplemented 
them by a number of details, which 
would have thrown a flood of light 
on what must now be for ever ob- 
secure. Taking, however, the facts 
as known to us, they seem to indi- 
cate the existence of an hallucination. 
How farare we entitled to consider an 
hallucination as a proof of insanity ? 
The legal test of insanity in these 
countries consists in the existence of 
delusion, In the words of Shelford, 
“ A sound mind is one wholly free 
from delusion ; an unsound mind, on 
the contrary, is marked by delusion.” 
An hallucination when considered as 
trne, that is, when not corrected 
either by reflection or by the evi- 
dence of the other senses, is a 
delusion. So that if we accept the 
legal test of insanity as final, 
Socrates would come into the cate- 
gory of the insane. An often quoted 
sentence from a judgment by Lord 
Lyndhurst developes the legal con- 
ception of insanity still further, as 
it lays down that “when a single 
delusion exists the mind is unsound ; 
not unsound in one point only and 
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sound in all other respects, but that 
this unsoundness manifests itself 
principally with reference to some 
particular subject.” 

There are, however, weighty ob- 
jections of various kinds to the legal 
test of insanity, and there are strong 
reasons for believing that hallucina- 
tions, even when considered true, 
are not sufficient to constitute in- 
sanity. It is well known that in 
dreams, in intoxication, vertigo, and 
analogous states, phantasms are pro- 
duced. But, independently of these 
instances, hallucinations are not very 
uncommon in persons of undoubted 
sanity. Goethe could always bring 
the image of a flower into the field 
of vision by closing his eyes and 
depressing his head, and he states 
that he once saw his double; Johnson, 
one day at Oxford, when turning 
the key in his chamber door, dis- 
tinctly heard his mother pronounce 
his name, although she was then in 
Lichfield ; Sir Walter Scott saw the 
image of Byron after his death ; 
Pascal always saw an abyss yawning 
before him; and in the Fortnightly 
Review Mr. Lewes relates that he 
was told by Dickens that every 
word said by his characters was dis- 
tinctly heard by him. “I was at 
first,’ Mr. Lewes adds, “ not a little 
puzzled to account for the fact that 
he could hear language so utterly 
unlike the language of real feeling 
and not be aware of its preposter- 
ousness ; but the surprise vanished 
when I thought of the phenomenon 
of hallucination.” Even among the 
sober-minded professors of the medical 
art we find Andral informing us that 
he saw, on a table in his own room, 
for a quarter of an hour together, 
the body of a child which he had 
dissected some time before. 

Indeed, some degree of co-opera- 
tion of sensory activity is probably 
necessary in every exercise of imagi- 
nation of a high or creative kind. 
The power of giving definiteness and 
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pictorial force to the creations of the 
imagination is in all likelihood in 
some measure connected with the 
power of forming sensorial represen- 
tations of them. 

Men of healthy minds are usually 
able to examine these phenomena, 
and to recognise that they originate 
subjectively. But it is possible that 
men of undoubted sanity may fail 
to perceive their unreal character, 
because they do not possess the 
premises necessary to judge of phe- 
nomena of this kind, or because 
superstition, or love of the wonder- 
ful, or particular passions or emotions 
prevent them from estimating them 
correctly. If an hallucination is con- 
sidered to be true in consequence of 
some preconceived opinion as to the 
nature and probability of such mani- 
festations, then it would certainly 
not deserve the same interpretation 
as if it were considered true by being 
borne out by concurrent hallucina- 
tions of some of the other senses. 
I think it is extremly probable that 
if Socrates had been convinced that 
such a divine manifestation was as 
unlikely as his previous training and 
habits of thought led him to regard 
it as likely, he could have got rid of 
the notion of the voice being some- 
thing external to himself with at 
least as great ease as Dickens did of 
the speeches of his characters. If it 
were not dangerous ground this posi- 
tion might be further illustrated by 
reference to the history of mysticism 
and to some religious visions. For 
an hallucination, even when regarded 
as true to be really morbid, and in 
any way decisive of insanity, there 
must be some perversion of mind, 
or some insane idea must exist. At 
the same time it cannot be denied 
that in the majority of cases the 
existence of hallucination is a step 
in the direction of insanity. 

When a morbid delusion is present 
we find, by experience, that there is 
a terrible tendency for more and 
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more of the mental powers to become 
involved. , 
‘* Tt is the little rift within the lute 


Which, by-and-bye, shall make the 
music mute.” 


But Socrates was seventy years 
old when he drank the hemlock, and 
when the Apologia was delivered 
certainly no sigu of flagging was to 
be noticed in that wonderful intel- 
lect. The passage from the @dipus 
Colonus to which Sophocles owed 
his deliverance from the charge of 
dotage, was not more decisive than 
the Crito and Phedo are in favour 
of the full possession of his facul- 
ties. Admitting the indubituble 
sanity of Socrates, how then are 
we to account for the existence in 
him of hallucination? Without, 
perhaps, being able to completely 
explain this phenomenon—and Iam 
one of them who hold that it is not 
possible to account for every phe- 
nomenon which appears—I think we 
can find some materials which to a 
certain degree assist us in the eluci- 
dation of the problem in the mental 
characteristics of Socrates. With all 
reverence be it spoken, his intellect 
was in my judgment rather powerful 
and subtle than comprehensive. He 
grasped his ideas with wonderful 
tenacity, and pursued them to their 
consequences with remarkable devo- 
tion and single-mindedness, but their 
range was not very extensive. Again, 
he was to an extraordinary degree 
original. He seems to have been 
scarcely at all indebted to his pre- 
decessors or contemporaries. It is 
only in the Sophist that the Eleatic 
stranger hesitates to lay hands on 
his father Parmenides ; generally the 
great names of philosophy meet with 
scant reverence from Socrates. Now 
it is precisely in men who take novel 
views of things, and who are pos- 
sessed by an idea, who abandon 
themselves to it, who are carried 
away by it, who have a mission, that 
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we find some colour for the assertion 
that great wit or genius has a neces- 
sary alliance with insanity. 

In a profoundly reflective man, 
when the mind is in a high degree 
of tension, a condition like ecstasy 
may occur, in which hallucination is 
probably common. We have seen 
that states bordering on this were of 
frequent occurrence with Socrates, 
and that the fully developed ecstatic 
condition took place at Potidaea. 
On this view, then, the demon would 
be the weak point in the Socratic 
mail—the element which, if not 
controlled and dominated by the 
powerful intellect, assisted by the 
temperate and regular life, might 
have led to mental aberration. Au 
eminent ecclesiastic, speaking lately 
on this subject, says that the warn- 
ings of the demon came from the 
moral state of Socrates, and that it 
occurred non sine numine, for 
that we may well believe that to him 
was granted no common share of 
“the light which enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into this world.” 
To me the light was in the pure life, 
the freedom from every sordid 
motive, the unchanging devotion to 
truth and justice, the lofty disregard 
of death. ‘The hallucination was the 
shadow which followed him, and 
showed that even in his mighty 
intellect was a seed which might be 
germinated and refined into some 
germ of action or suffering which 
might have been fatal to its integrity. 

There seems good reason to believe 
that the charge of impiety was that 
principally relied on by the accusers 
of Socrates, Other motives may 
have been at the bottom of the accu- 
sation, but this was probably adopted 
and urged as the most likely to pro- 
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duce a powerful effect on the minds 
of the Athenian people. The same 
charge against Socrates is distinctly 
pressed by Aristophanes in the 
Clouds, and although the Athenians 
Seem to have been by no means in- 
disposed to listen to and enjoy rather 
coarse and unsparing ridicule of 
their national gods, and of the 
mysteries from the comic dramatists, 
there is no doubt that an accusation 
of impiety was a very serious and 
dangerous thing. There seems no 
reason to doubt that the dadnov 
was one of the things mainly relied 
on for the support of the indictment 
on this head. Both by contem- 
poraries and successors this was 
looked upon as an anomalous and 
wonderful thing, and a pretension of 
this pature was in the highest degree 
likely to excite envy as well as dis- 
belief in the minds of many. Now 
it is of the greatest importance to 
see how Socrates dealt with this 
branch of the accusation. He meets 
it by asserting in the plainest and 
most unequivoval way his relations 
with the deity. He brings them out 
in the most open and straightforward 
manner, so that when we want to 
refer to the most definite and distinet 
utterance of Socrates on the subject 
of the demon it is to the Apologia,* 
to his defence of himself when on 
trial for his lite, that we must turn. 
This isa very significant fact. While 
behaving in the presence of his judges 
with great dignity and utter fearless- 
ness, still it must be borne in mind 
that Socrates made a very vigorous 
defence of himself. He used some 
extremely strong language regarding 
his accusers, and he had no hesitation 
in urging on his behalf the well- 
known instances in which he had 
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displayed a rare civic courage. One 
would naturally think that, if his 
relations to the darzdmov were capable 
of the easy interpretation which 
some modern writers have pro- 
posed, Socrates would certainly have 
taken the sting out of the indict- 
ment by explaining that he had only 
spoken figuratively, or that when he 
mentioned the demon he referred 
simply to the voice of conscience, or 
by giving any of the various explana- 
tions which have been offered. But 
he does nothing of this. Although 
determined not to purchase life by 
anything unworthy, we may be 
sure that even for the sake of his 
fellow-citizens themselves he would 
have been glad of an acquittal. He 
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makes no effort, however, to diminish 
the unfavourable impression which 
his pretensions in this regard were 
sure to excite against him. 

I am aware that there seems 
something irreverent in touching 
with rash hands a reputation en- 
circled with the accumulated glory 
of over two thousand years in bring- 
ing morbid psychology to bear upon 
an intellect so surpassing, a moral 
character so sublime. But if the 
views I have endeavoured to bring 
forward are sound, they do not in 
any material way affect our reverence 
for what was good and great in the 
character of Socrates, they even 
carry with them a moral so obvious 
that I need not here develop it. 


LOVE’S SERVICE. 
(Concluded.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 


Wiru a lightning-like rapidity the 
day of his trial arrived, and James 
Harland awoke on it to find that 
no preparations had been made for 
his defence, except the few futile 
plans concerted wildly and hurriedly 
by his frantic mother. 

“A lawyer, badly feed, and there- 
fore wanting in interest or enthusi- 
asm for his client, had been engaged. 
A few witnesses, who knew nothing 
of the facts of the case, but who 
believed strongly in the prisoner’s 
innocence, were collected, while his 
mother flattered herself that she 
would be allowed to address the 
judge and jury, and, by her plead- 
ing, carry conviction of her son’s 
innocence to their hearts. 

On the other hand, the police. had 
everything only too well arranged. 
Parson Archer, whose parson-like 
grudge against the prisoner had 


grown rather than diminished of 
late, had been summoned by them 
to leave his onerous parochial duties 
to give evidence, so far as he knew, 
or fancied he knew, of the school- 
master’s wild, jealous love for Nora 
O’Brien. Nora’s father, the Squire, 
and Hugh Lacy had also been sum- 
moned, and a regular army of per- 
sons who saw, or heard, or had any 
remote knowledge of the bloody 
scene on the pleasant banks of the 
lake, were driven to the court. 

This state of affairs made itself 
apparent to Harland at the very 
opening of his case. The know- 
ledge of it drove him to despair, 
paralyzed his thoughts, and made 
him moody and careless. So when 
his counsel turned to speak with 
him, he answered only in gruff 
monosyllables; and the counsel, 
soured by this conduct on the part 
of a badly-paying client, determined 
to waste no time on the case be- 
yond what was formally necessary. 
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“ Let justice take its course,” said 
he to himself, with that lawyer-like 
logic which confounds conviction 
and condemnation with justice. 
Justice punishes the guilty —all 
prisoners aré guilty—ergo, justice's 
course is to convict and condemn. 

The first witnesses called were 
the police. Their evidence was of 
the usual kind—unimportant in it- 
self, but delivered with much im- 
portance. 

Immediately after the last police- 
man stood down, the name of Parson 
Archer was called, and that worthy 
bustled forward and took his place. 

In a most portentous and solemn 
manner he proceeded to say that he 
knew of the prisoner at the bar, and 
of “the poor girl who had been that 
prisoner's victim.” Much to the 
schoolmaster’s astonishment, the 
minister confessed that he had for 
some time*determined upon chang- 
ing the mastership of the school, in 
consequence of having lost all trust 
in the prisoner. Then he detailed, 
with holy delight hid under an affec- 
tation of reluctance, how he had 
long watched the behaviour of the 
schoolmaster towards poor Nora; 
how he had been present when 
Harland tried, by working on the 
Squire, to break off the intended 
match between Hugh and Nora; 
and how, since the “unfortunate 
prisoner had imbrued his hands in 
the blood of an innocent girl he had 
assisted the officers of justice with 
all his might to effect the capture 
of the culprit.” As he explained 
further, though mercy and piety 
were the foundations of his religion, 
still, duty—that cloak to hide a 
hypocritical heart—duty forced him 
to follow the course he had taken. 

As he sat down, Harland gazed 
after him bewildered to find that 
his pastor, who had always acted 
with such open kindness to “ my 
dear Mr. Harland,” should have all 
the while been playing the hypo- 
crite’s part, and hating and suspect- 
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ing, when his manner, if not his 
words, professed a love. 

Then the Squire gave his evidence. 
He had not much to say, and what 
he did say bore as lightly as possible 
on the prisoner. Still, it confirmed 
the parson’s evidence to a certain 
extent. 

Then the chief witness of all was 
called. 

As he stepped into the witness- 
box, an experienced observer might 
have seen that Hugh Lacy was 
deeply moved. His face was pale 
as death, his step was unsteady, his 
lips dry and parched, and, in his 
attempts to soften them, he gasped 
as if for breath. 

“Poor fellow,’ murmured the 
crowd, as it gazed on his pale face ; 
“poor Nora’s death has broken his 
heart.” 

And here the sympathies of the 
crowd turned strongly against the 
prisoner, who now seemed to rouse 
himself from the lethargy which had 
hung over him up to the present, 
and who gazed with intense eager- 
ness on Lacy’s face. 

Presently the witness, who felt 
that Harland’s gaze was piercing 
him to the very soul, lifted his eyes 
and strove to return the glance. 

But the effort was short-lived. 
For a single beat of time he looked 
in the eyes of the man he had come 
here to hang; then, with a half- 
audible ery, sank back on the seat 
behind him, and slowly, and as if 
with great effort, turned his face 
away. 

“My Lord,” cried the counsel 
for the prosecution, as his experi- 
enced eye took in the little scene, 
“the prisoner at the bar wishes to 
deter the witness from speaking the 
truth. He dare not here threaten 
by words, but he is doing so by 
looks. We appeal to your lordship 
to be protected against this. The 
witness, whose nerves have been 
weakened by the loss of his wife, 
requires your protection.” 
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“ And he shall have it,’’ replied 
the judge, with great unction. “ Pri- 
soner’s intimidatory conduct must 
also bear against rather than for 
him.” 

Then Lacy, after he had swallowed 
a glass ot water, kindly provided by 
a sympathizing officer of the court, 
rose to his feet once more. Clever 
in detecting the prejudices of those 
with whom he came in contact, 
he found that the prejudices of 
judge, jury, and audience were 
in his favour, and it gave him 
streneth. 

He took the oath readily, and pre- 
pared to do the deed which would 
hang James Harland, and, perbaps, 
damn his own soul—a deed which 
would make this earth, so long as 
he lived in it, a hell to be escaped 
from, and the future a horror to be 
avoided. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the school- 
master, as the witness Jaid down 
the book, “if Hugh Lacy speaks 
truth, as he has sworn to speak it, 
you, my lord judge, will not have 
the pleaspre of condemning me, or 
you, gentlemen of the jury, of con- 
victing.” 

On this a chorus of indignant 

official voices demanded the pri- 
soner’s silence. The judge was 
scandalized, the officers of the court 
horrified, while the counsel for the 
prosecution looked round in a mild, 
deprecatory manner, which seemed 
to say, “ What a violent person this 
is.” 
“ Alas, my lord,” said Lacy, turn- 
ing to the judge when silence had 
been restored, “I wish much that 
my evidence could secure the pri- 
soner’s acquittal. But I fear it 
eannot be. Still I wish much that 
mercy may be remembered.” 

“You have no right to wish for 
anything but justice being done to 
the prisoner,” replied the judge, 
with mild severity; ‘and justice 
shall be done him. Mr. Snuffle”— 


this to the counsel for the prosecu- 
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tion—“ proceed at once with the 
evidence of the present witness.” 

Mr. Snuffle bowed assent, and at 
once began his work. 

Gradually, and half as he did not 
wish it, Lacy told the story of Nora’s 
murder. He described, with deep 
feeling, their last waik together. 
How they had strolled out along 
the road leading to Killowen. At 
the corner of the lane, where the 
deed had been committed, they 
halted a moment, and here Nora, 
complaining of faintness, and wish- 
ing to return to town by water, he 
ran down to the beach to see if it 
were possible tu secure a boat. He 
left her behind, so as not to fatigue 
her by walking down and up the 
Jane, in case he could not find a 
boat. Just as he had reached the 
beach, and was looking round for a 
boat, he was startled by a wild ery 
coming from the spot where he had 
left Nora. He stood still a mo- 
ment in suspense, then another and 
another cry sounded in his ears. 
With terror in his heart, he turned 
and flew up the lane as fast as his feet 
could carry him. When he arrived 
at the high road he found it filled 
with people, and, crushing through 
the crowd, he discovered Nora—bis 
Nora, the wife of a few happy hours 
—bleeding! senseless! lifeless! half 
raised in the arms of a couple of 
men.” 

Here, aided by the strong power 
of acting, with which he was gilted, 
as well as moved by his recollections 
of the terrible event, Lacy broke 
down, and sinking back in the chair, 
seemed as if about to faint. 

Two or three officers of the court 
rose to support him, but, with a 
gentle gesture, he put them away, 
and rose slowly to his feet once more. 

So well had Lacy told his story, 
and acted his part, that, as he 
moved away from the witness-box, 
the counsel for the defence declined 
to cross-examine him, and Harland 
looked after him with a bewildered 
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stare. Could it be possible that 
guilt could look so innocent? a lie 
so like the truth? Or could it be 
that Lacy spoke the truth? that 
some other hand had struck the 
blow for which the poor school- 
master must suffer ? 

While confusing himself with 
these wild questions, the prisoner 
scarcely heeded the remainder of 
the evidence given against him— 
evidence true in itself, though tend- 
ing to support a lie — evidence 
which bound tighter the knot about 
his throat. He just noticed the 
presence of the men who had found 
him beside Nora’s prostrate body, 
he was dreamily aware that the 
wild woman, who knew so much of 
Lacy’s secrets, stood before him, 
and plucked tighter and tighter the 
noose which he felt already about 
his throat, while her eyes glared at 
him with a sort of savage delight. 
Then he drew a sigh of-relief, as he 
heard some one say that the case 
for the prosecution was complete. 

After the judge had retired for a 
few moments, and the jury had 
imbibed several heavy draughts of 
sparkling water, the case for the 
defence was entered upon. 

The counsel spoke as if he cared 
not to speak, brought up his wit- 
nesses as a general might marshal 
soldiers whom he knew he was lead- 
ing to defeat. 

The best of them had very little 
to say apropos of the case. <A few 
vague expressions of good will to 
the prisoner, and of disbelief in his 
guilt, formed the total of their evi- 
dence. 

Then Mrs. Harland passed through 
her friends, pushed forward to the 
front, and attempted to speak. 

The schoolmaster caught sight of 
her, and signed to her to desist; 
but she held resolutely to her pur- 
pose—so resolutely, indeed, that no 
power would silence her. She had, 
therefore, to be removed from the 
court. 
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An hour after her removal the 
trial was over, the verdict given, and 
James Harland called upon to say 
whatever he might have to say be- 
fore sentence was passed upon him, 

It was only after he had been 
spoken to a second time that the 
prisoner seemed to understand the 
words addressed to him. Then all 
at once his face flushed out with in- 
telligence, his eyes brightened, and 
he straightened himself up aud 
looked around. 

“ What I have got to say,”’ said 
he, in a slow voice, which gradually 
quickened, “ will not detain you long, 
nor will it, I suppose, interfere with 
the fate to which you have doomed 
me. It is, however, necessary that 
I should say so much as may prove 
that I do not agree in.the truth or 
justice of the verdict given against 
me. In the first place, then, 1 am 
no murderer ’’—— 

A smile passed over the face of the 
judge, and through his lips escaped 
the half-formed words : “ Of course 
not; no murderer acknowledges 
his guilt until he finds the rope 
round his neck, and some of them 
not eventhen. ‘They are all at first 
as innocent as new-born babes.” 

The prisoner saw the smile and 
guessed the meaning of the half. 


uttered words. But he did not 
allow himself to notice either 
further. 


Yes,” he continued, ‘I am not 
a murderer, either in thought or 
deed. I have never raised my hand 
murderously against any human be- 
ing, nor ever wished such evil. Least 
of all did I do or wish evil to Nora 
O’Brien. While she was unmarried 
I would have done anything to serve 
her. When she became the wif» of 
Hugh Lacy I would have laid down 
my life tosave hers; and now, when 
I am about to die, 1 am glad that it 
is for her sake.” 

Harland paused a moment, and a 
low breathing, which was half a 
sigh, ran round the court. 
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“ Yes,” said he, in a slow, thought- 
ful manner, “it might be possible 
even now to convince you that I am 
no murderer. But to do this I 
should have to break my oath, I 
should have to think only of my 
own miserable life—a life not worth 
the cost of one pang to her. But” 
—here he lifted his arm and pointed 
to where sat Hugh Lacy, pale and 
trembling in every limb—* but 
though I am not the murderer, 
there is one among us. Yes”— 
pointing still more exactly at Lacy, 
and raising his voice into a loud cry 
—*there sits the man whose arm 
struck down Nora O’Brien. Before 
you all, judge, jury, and people, I 
denounce him ; and when you have 
done your worst on me, remember 
I have told you this on the brink of 
the grave!” 

While Harland was uttering these 
terrible words, Lacy stared back at 
him with a strong look of horror 
and affright. 

When the words were finished 
his eyes closed, his hands fell 
down by his sides, a low, weak, wail- 
ing cry burst from his lips, and his 
body sunk down on his seat as if it 
were the body of one dead. 

Immediately all was commotion. 
The spectators leaped to their feet, 
the judge himself half rose from his 
seat, then sat down again. Next 
moment, in the midst of a swaying, 
chattering throng, Lacy was borne 
senseless from the place. 

After this some minutes elapsed 
before anything like order could be 
restored. Each man- talked and 
jabbered to his neighbour, and no 
man listened to any. At last com- 
parative silence ensued. The judge 
took advantage of this, and donned 
the fatal head-dress. A shuddering 
whisper—* The black cap! the black 
cap!” ran round the court, then all 
was still as death. 

Jn the midst of this stillness the 
judge turned towards the prisoner, 
and, with a slow and solemn voice, 
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pronounced the usual speech pre- 
ceding condemnation. 

“ And now,” said he, as he drew 
near the end, “I may tell you that 
when the jury handed in their ver- 
dict of guilty to me, I determined 
to do my duty and condemn you 
to death; but, at the same time, 
recommend your case to the con- 
sideration of His Excellency the 
Lord-Lieutenant. But in the 
speech just made by you, you have 
added another crime to that of 
which you have been found guilty. 
Not content with one victim, you 
seek for another—not content with 
murdering the wife of the man just 
carried out of court, you attempt 
his life, also by a false accusation. 
There remains, therefore, for me 
nothing but to order that you be 
conveyed from the place where you 
now stand to the prison from whence 
you came, from thence to be taken 
to the common place of execution, 
there to be hanged by the neck till 
you be dead. And may the Lord 
have mercy on your soul!” 

“ My lord,” cried Harland, as the 
hands of the turnkeys were laid upon 
his shoulders, ‘‘ you bave doomed an 
innocent man. May the Lord for- 
give you!” 

Next moment he was pulled back 
by the officials, and disappeared from 
view. 


CHAPTER XII. 
TOO LATE. 


Scarcety had James Harland dis- 
appeared, when a loud cry sounded 
in the passages leading to the wit- 
nesses’ entrance, and next moment 
a man, struggling with some five 
or six policemen, and shouting out 
wildly, tumbled through the door- 
way into the court. 

“Holy mother! blissid Virgin! 
what hev ye done?” he exclaimed, 
as he dashed into the centre of the 
floor ; and, looking round, saw that 
the prisoner's dock was empty, 
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“ Hev ye murdered an innocent man 
amongst ye’s? Spake, ye devils— 
what hev ye done with him ?” 

“ Him? who?” asked one of the 
policemen, as he laid hold of the 
intruder, ‘intending to attempt to 
expel him. 

“Why, Master Harland, ov 
course,” replied the wild peasant, as 
he shook off the policeman’s grip. 
“Tf ye don’t tell me this blissid 
minnit what ye’ve done with him, 
I'll raise the whole country about 
yer ears, an’ I’ll bring the Lord 
Lefnant himself down among ye.” 

This speech was delivered in inter- 
vals between warding off the attempts 
of the police, and had a staccato-like 
effect. 

“ Who is this person?” asked the 
judge, in a solemn tone. “ Let him 
stand forward and say what he 
has to say; it may, perhaps, pacify 
him.” 

The police fell back, and the man 
stepped forward, pulling a lock of his 
front hair as if he would pull it off. 

** Me name’s Connor Gagan, sir,” 
said he ; “ an’ it’s meself’s rale down- 
right obligated to yer honner for 
stoppin’ these beagles tearing me to 
pieces. But can yer honner tell me 
what they’ve done with the master ?” 

“ James Harland, the last prisoner, 
I suppose you mean! Well, he has 
been found guilty of murder, and 
sentence of death has been passed 
upon him !” 

“ Foun’ guilty of murder ?” almost 
shrieked Connor. 
murder, did ye tell me? Sentenced 
to be hanged, too? It’s jokin’ ye are, 
yer worship ? sure it’s jokin’ ye are ?” 

“Come, come,” replied the judge, 
sternly, “ the time of the court cannot 
be wasted with such folly as this. 
If you do not say in a word or two 
what your business is here, and why 
you entered in such an unseemly 
manner, I must have you ejected at 
once.” 

“ Well, my lord,” replied Connor, 
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as he drew himself up somewhat 
haughtily, and spoke in rather a 
hurt tone of voice, “me business 
here is for yer good. I’ve come 
here to save ye from condemning an 
innocent man—I’ve come to tell you 
that James Harland’s as innocent 
ov murder as ye are yerself, me lord.” 

“The case is over, and you are too 
late,” replied the judge. Then turn- 
ing to the police: “Remove this 
man.” 

“No! no!” cried Connor, furi- 
ously, as the police approached. “ Ef 
wun ov ye comes near me I'll lave 
a mark upon him he’!l carry to his 
grave. J’ll not move from bere till 
I’ve tould me story for all the judges 
an’ peelers from the Cove of Cork to 
the Giants’ Causeway.” 

A cheer burst from the spectators 
in court, and many rose to their feet, 
as if to come to Connor’s help should 
he be further assailed. 

After the cheer had died out, the 
crier and other officials continued 
the noise about five minutes, on the 
plea of trying to stop it. However, 
at last silence was restored. 

“ Well,” said the judge, in a voice 
full of suppressed indignation, “ as 
the matter about which you wish to 
speak is one of life or death, I will 
not treat your wild conduct as I 
would on another occasion. Speak 
out and let us know what are your 
grounds for declaring the prisoner, 
James Harland, innocent of the 
crime of which he stands convicted.” 

“ Well,” replied Connor, quietly, 
“ T’ve the best grounds in the world, 
for Nora O’Brien’s as much dead as 
you or me, me lord !” 

“ What!” cried the judge with a 
visible start, “do you mean to tell 
me that Nora O’Brien, the woman 
for whose murder James Harland 
stands condemned, is alive and 
well?” 

“T do, me lord.” 

“Then, why is she not here?” 
cried the judge, with asperity. 

I 
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“Why did she not come here before 
this to prevent the chance of a mis- 
carriage of justice }” 

* Because she couldn’t, me lord.” 

“ Couldn’t? How’s that?” 

“Well, ye see, me lord,” replied 
Connor, as he shifted uneasily, and 
while one of his hands wandered up 
to his head and began to scratch 
it—“ye see, me lord, she couln’t 
come here, because she’s bin took 
away from where she was stoppin’, 
an’ them as has her houlds her tight.” 

*T know that her dead body was 
stolen from Clonduff burying-ground, 
and” 

“And I know that her living 
body wuz stole from the cave above 
Lough Shannagh.” 

“Ah!” whispered the judge to 
himself, as a smile crept over his 
face, “I see how it is. A good story 
got up to delay execution, so as to 
give the prisoner a chance of escape.” 
Then aloud: “And where is this 
living body now, my good man ?” 

Connor scratched his head again. 

* That’s just what I'd like to be 
able to tell yer honner,” he replied. 
* But as sure as I’m alive so is she ; 
an’ so sure as she’s alive she'll show 
herself an’ clear Master Harland.” 

“ And this is all your story?” 

“No, me lord. If ye give me 
time I'll tell ye the whole story—as 
wild a story as ivir wuz tould by 
the best story-teller in the country.” 

“ And likely to be as true.” 

“ As true as the best ov them, me 
lord,” replied Connor, who believed 
implicitly the stories ne had heard 
recounted so often round the kitchen 
fires—stories in which the banshee 
and the fairy folk played most im- 
portant parts. Sut only listen, me 
lord” 

“T am listening. 

At this Connor plunged headlong 
into his tale, at the point where on 
returning home past old Clonduff 
graveyard he was nearly frightened 
out of his wits by the sight of James 
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Harland. As he continued, the 
people in the court grew more and 
more intent upon his words. Even 
the judge listened to him with a 
certain amount of attention up to 
the point where he was forced to 
end all by an avowal that, though 
Nora had been so strangely recovered 
from the dead, so strangely spirited 
away not to her father’s house, 
but to a cave in the hills, her actual 
self, or any trace of that self, was 
not to be found. At this he put his 
face in his hands, and _ scarcely 
deigned to listen to Connor's few 
remaining words, 

“Well,” said the judge, when 
Connor had altogether finished, and 
the resulting murmur in the court 
had died away, “ well, do you expect 
this story to be believed? Do you 
think it will do any good to the case 
of the prisoner?” 

Connor stared back at the judge, 
but did not reply. -He could not 
understand how his story, which he 
knew to be true, could be doubted 
by any one. While he was consider- 
ing what next he should do or say, 
the judge turned towards the counsel 
for the defence. 

“ This story,” said he, as he looked 
from the counsel to the jury, who 
had remained in court owing to the 
strange scene—“ This story may or 
may not be true—I incline to believe 
that it is all a lie. But whether it 
be true or not, I do not see how it 
can affect the verdict just given. 
The prisoner, James Harland, caught 
red-handed, has been found guilty of 
the murder of Nora O’Brien. If she 
has come to life again, it is a lucky 
thing for her; but the prisoner is 
all the same guilty of murder, and 
deserves the doom I have just pro- 
nounced, I therefore cannot couple 
my decision with any recommenda- 
tion to mercy.” 

During this speech Connor gradu- 
ally began to see that he had failed ; 
and when at last this became fully 
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apparent to him, he burst out 
wildly : 

“ It’s not marcy we want, me lord, 
it’s justice,” he cried. ‘Give me 
three months’ time—two months— 
even one month, an’ I'll find Nora 
O’Brien alive an’ well, an’ ready to 
swear that Master Harland nivir so 
much as raised his little finger agin 
her. Only give uz time, me lord— 
only give uz time.” 

* Come now,” muttered the judge, 
“this is too bad.” Then looking at 
the police, he pointed to Connor, 
“Remove this man at once. The 
time of the court cannot be wasted 
any longer with his foolish tricks.” 

A couple of policemen laid hold 
of Connor, and he, utterly confounded 
at his failure, allowed them to lead 
him away as if he were a sheep. 

Then the next case was called on, 
and soon most of those so deeply 
interested awhile ago in James Har- 
land forgot all about him in their 
eagerness to hear some new story of 
misfortune or crime. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A WILD NIGHT. 


Tne night that followed this event- 
ful day was a fierce, angry one. A 
bitter east wind swept across the 
land, penetrating to the cell of the 
prisoner, and making him shake and 
shiver more than could the approach 
of death; penetrating to the bed- 
room of the chief witness for the 
Crown, and chilling his frightened, 
fainting heart, until it almost ceased 
to beat, and bringing to him, borne 
on its voice, unearthly cries and 
screams, 

Away out at sea it was a fearful 
sight—moreespecially soat sea on the 
waves that washed these coasts. ‘The 
Irish Sea, somewhat like our Irish 
people in being always easily lashed 
into a passion, boiled up in fury 
under the stinging blast. Woe betide 
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the poor ship that drifted towards 
the rocky shore of Mourne. 

Alas, there were many such. 
Except, perhaps, a portion of the 
narrower part of the English Chan- 
nel, there is no piece of sea in the 
world more covered with craft than 
is the Irish Sea; and never does a 
storm arise upon it without making 
many victims. This night the coast, 
from the light at Carlingford te 
Strangford Lough, was strewn with 
wrecks. 

As morning dawned many vessels 
might be seen struggling bravely in the 
offing ; but one by one they drifted 
in towards the beach or ran upon 
the sands in trying to gain Dun- 
drum Bay. An hour later, and all 
those vessels that had not managed 
to round the point to the north lay 
broken over the beach, or stuck fast 
in the sands, overwhelmed by every 
wave—all except one. 

On this one vessel, still fighting 
gallantly with the angry sea, all eyes 
were soon bent. She was a strange- 
looking cratt, with rakish masts, low 
black hull, and generally of a form 
evidently more calculated for speed 
than strength. Still, a great deal of 
strength must always have been 
hers, else she could not have stood 
the fearful battering of the waves 
that broke over her at terribly short 
intervals. 

As day wore on the number of 
the people on the beach increased, 
and their admiration of the manner 
in which the eraft was handled grew 
more and more intense. 

“Ah!” said one old fellow, whose 
bronzed cheek and strange carriage 
showed him an old sailor, “ah, the 
fellows on board are anythin’ but 
land lubbers. See there how they 
lift her over that wave. Hurrah! 
hurrah !” and the old man bared his 
head and waved his flat Seotch cap 
in the air, 

“ Whist, hould yer noise!” eried 
a friend and counterpart at his 
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elbow. “Don’t be a hurrain’ for 
them. The boys aboard that craft 
hev given you an’ me many a hard 
night’s work. Why, don’t you see 
it’s that smugglin’ craft that give us 
the slip at Carlingford an’ Blackrock 
about six weeks ago.” 

“Be the powers ov war, Andy, I 
think you’re right,” replied the old 
fellow. Then, after a pause: ‘‘ But 
smugglers or no smugglers they know 
their work, an’ it’s a shame to see 
them lost for a little help.” 

“ Aye, there I agree with ye tee- 
totally,” cried the other; “an’ ef 
yere willin’ to len’ thim a han,’ 
go am I.” 

At this the two old fellows clasped 
hands, then, without speaking, hur- 
ried off along the beach towards the 
town, and presently the revenue 
cutter, usually lying in a sheltered 
cove to the south, was seen pushing 
out into the bay and heading for the 
labouring vessel. 

At the sight of this the people 
along the shore raised a cry of de- 
light ; but instead of delight a cry 
of dismay rose from those whom 
the cutter was attempting to save. 

While the people gazed at the 
vessel with eyes of astonishment and 
inquiry, a strange sight became visi- 
ble to those on deck. All the hands 
had left their posts and gathered 
round one man, who seemed their 
skipper, the vessel was swinging 
broadside on and drifting fast towards 
the fatal “shifting shoal,’ when 
suddenly a white figure rose up as it 
were through the deck, leaped on to 
the bulwarks, and stood there a 
moment grasping the rigging. 

As if instinctively, the man who 
seemed the skipper sprang forward 
to grasp the figure. 

At the second step the woman— 
for the white-robed, phantom-like 
figure was that of a woman—raised 
a wild, despairing cry, and, letting 
go her hold of the rigging, flung her- 
self into the boiling waves. As she 
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sunk, the man who strove to catch 
her stood still as if paralyzed ; and 
even when, after a moment or two, 
her white robes rose to the surface 
and she floated away, or rather 
was swept away, towards the surf- 
beaten shore, his attitude did not 
change. 

And now for a few moments all 
eyes were fixed upon the white figure 
swung and tossed about on the waves 
like a cork in the eddies of a whirl- 
pool, yet all the while being swept 
faster and faster towards the fearful 
shore. Then a cry of pain broke 
from the crowd as the figure, en- 
gulphed by the surf, was flung up to 
the top of the waves, then sucked 
down again, only to be flung up and 
sucked down again and again. A 
little more of this, and any life that 
might remain in the bruised and 
beaten body would be crushed out 
of it. 

The men who stood on the beach 
saw this and did their best. A man 
stepped forward into the water, a 
friend grasped one of his hands, 
another man grasped this man’s hand, 
a dozen more joined in like manner. 
Then the men moved forward, andthe 
long, snake-like file pushed further 
and further into the water until the 
surf swept over the head of the fore- 
most man every few seconds. All 
were brave fellows; but he who 
stood first amid the roar and beat- 
ing of the surf, each blow of which 
might carry him to his grave, must 
have been doubly brave. 

However, the experiment, as it 
deserved to be, was, to a certain 
extent, successful. In the rush of 
the breakers the foremost man mana- 
ged, though blinded and half stunned, 
to grasp tightly a portion of the 
dress of the poor waif. Next mo- 
ment a wave flung rescuers and res- 
cued in a heap against the beach ; 
but the men held to each other 
firmly, and before another wave 
had time to reach them all were safe. 
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‘* Alas ! alas!” cried the women— 
sailors’ wives and daughters—as they 
gathered round, “the poor thing’s 
gone.” 

*‘No, no!” cried the man who 
had risked most to save her, as he 
stooped and felt a slight flutter still 
about the heart. “She is yet alive, 
and may be saved if ye take care.” 

The words were enough for the 
women. They raised her tenderly 
and moved her to a safer spot, and 
before an hour had passed her eyes 
opened and looked wonderingly upon 
them. 

But though her life was saved, it 
seemed as if this were all. On the 
morrow she developed traits of mad- 
ness; and before the second day 
had reached its meridian she was 
struggling in the first stages of a 
raving fever. 

But now what of the vessel from 
which she had so strangely escaped— 
and what fate was that of its crew ? 

Both were what might have been 
expected. Left to itself, as the vessel 
was by its crew the moment the 
cutter appeared, it soon became so 
completely in the power of wind 
and wave that any attempt to guide 
or save was hopeless. Then, when 
it was too late, several of the men 
went back to their posts and worked 
like madmen, while others stood and 
gazed—some with stony eyes, some 
with eyes of fire—on the craft which 
was’ surging towards them to try 
and save. 

To those poor wretches on deck 
this kind of thing continued for 
what seemed an age. But at last, 

just as the rescued woman was being 
borne away out of reach of the 
waves, a mighty one burst over the 
drifting vessel. It shivered all over, 
then groaned as if in mighty pain, 
and almost at the same instant the 
stem buried itself in the “ shifting 
shoal,” 

At this, with an exciting roar, 
the lighter waves rose up all round 
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the fated ship in snowy foam, while 
the heavier ones flung themselves 
against the stern and smashed it 
into tinderwood. In five minutes 
from the time of striking the deck 
had sunk away from beneath the 
feet of those who trod it a little 
before, and the waves became covered 
with floating spars, broken timbers, 
and struggling men. 

Of all the crew not one was saved, 
and the hungry, tigerish sea, after 
sporting with their bodies all that 
day and the night following, flung 
them up disdainfully on the beach 
one after another next morning. 

The broken timbers floating in to 
land told who the drowned men were 
and what their ship. But nothing 
was found to give the slightest clue 
as to the name or home of her who 
had been saved. She herself was 
worse than silent, for she talked but 
follyeand madness, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE EXECUTION. 


AnD now the days, as they drew 
near to the one day so full of fate to 
James Harland, began to rush away 
with fearful swiftness, and to close 
in darker and darker gloom. Not 
that he was afraid to die, but the 
shame of the death that would be 
his unnerved him. Too late he 
began to see how foolish he had been 
in acting so as to court condemna- 
tion. Too late—as it seemed—he 
told the story of Nora’s supposed 
death and restoration, and explained 
how far he was concerned in both, 
But though, moved by his mother, 
the greater part of the gentry prayed 
for a remission of his sentence, his 
story was laughed at and remission 
denied. The wise men at “The 
Castle” held that it was concocted 
between the prisoner and Connor ; 
and that Nora’s body had in reality 
been spirited away for anatomical 
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purposes, instead of having been re- 
stored to life. 

“No hope, therefore,” so ran the 
official reply, “could be held out of 
a remission of sentence, or even of an 
adjournment of its execution.” 

Harland was informed of this 
answer on the day before that fixed 
for his execution, and at once, and 
very strangely, as it seemed to the 
superficial onlookers, he became com- 
paratively cheerful. There was no- 
thing for it now but to die as bravely 
as he could. 

A little later in the day his mother 
was allowed to take her last leave of 
him, to cling round his neck, to sob, 
and weep, and faint away in his 
arms. While fainting she was taken 
from him, and for a while he gave 
way to a paroxysm of grief, of rage, 
of despair. 

He questioned God’s justice, not 
only in bis heart, but with his lps; 
he cursed his enemies, not because 
of the puny hurt they did him, but 
because of the hurt they did his 
mother—because they robbed her of 
her only prop and stay, her only 
companion and lover. 

But his mind was too well balanced 
to give way to this for long. Before 
night he was calm and resigned 
again ; and when the fatal morning 
arrived he was altogether at peace 
with himself and the world. 

When the governor of the prison 
called to announce that the time of 
execution had almost arrived, he 
found the prisoner on his knees en- 
gaged in prayer. Rising from his 
knees, he advanced and shook hands 
with those who had accompanied 
the governor —chaplain, warders, 
and hangman. : 

After a few whispered words with 
the chaplain, he stepped forward, and 
allowed himself to be pinioned. Then, 
leaning on the arm of the minister, 
he turned and moved towards the 
fatal door in the wall, out of which 
he was to be launched into eternity. 
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When he had advanced a few 
steps he turned and looked upon 
them all. The procession halted, 
and every eye was fixed upon him, 

“T have one word to say to you, 
governor, and to those around, before 
I die,” he murmured, in a low, clear 
voice. “TI have said it already to 
God’s servant, whose arm supports 
me now—TI am guiltless of the 
crime for which the law has doomed 
me to suffer. My hand was never 
raised against Nora O'Brien, nor 
was anger ever even harboured in 
my heart against her. When last I 
saw her she was alive and well, and 
did she now know of the danger 
that has fast hold of me she would 
be here to save me. But she will 
know it all when it is too late— 
too late!” 

He bowed his head and turned to 
proceed. The governor's face grew 
pale; the high sheriff, who stood 
by, began to ask himself if it were 
possible that the law could make 
a mistake, and he be doomed to 
order the hanging of an innocent 
man. 

Somehow these thoughts created 
a delay in the marshalling of the 
procession again, and the prisoner 
had reached the scaffold, and gazed 
out through the little doorway on 
the sea of faces looking up to see 
him die. At the moment the hang- 
man put forward a hand to draw 
him back from this sight his eye 
caught that of a man far back in the 
crowd, 

He started, and recognised, not- 
withstanding his deathly face and 
bloodshot eyes, Hugh Lacy. At the 
same moment he also noticed a 
strange swaying in the crowd away 
to the right, and as he was drawn 
back he heard a wild cry rising away 
on the edge of the crowd, and gain- 
ing strength until it burst under the 
scaffold itself. 

The hangman peeped out and 
beheld the sea of people sway back 
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and leave a wide, open pathway in 
their midst, down which sped a wild- 
looking woman, with arms out- 
stretched and crying out hoarsely : 

“Murder! murder! Save him! 
save him! He is innocent! I am 
Nora O’Brien !” 

Before the hangman could turn 
to tell what he saw and heard, the 
sheriff and governor had heard it 
for themselves, and the woman stood 
at the foot of the scaffold, held off, 
for a moment, from too near an 
approach by the police. 

But she flung herself upon the 
bayonets, and, bursting through, 
seemed as if she would have clam- 
bered up the wall to stay the deed 
about to be done overhead. 

Overhead all was consternation. 
While this lasted the execution 
could not go on. What was to be 
done? Was this woman indeed 
Nora O’Brien; and if she were, 
could her being alive in any way 
authorize the sheriff in delaying to 
carry out the mandate of the law ? 

The authorities glanced at each 
other, and then, simultaneously im- 
pelled, rushed away to the nearest 
postern, opened it, and called for 
the woman to be admitted. 

Almost before any one else she 
heard the call, and rushed towards 
the postern. Wild with excitement, 
the crowd pressed after, and, as she 
sprang in, cries of anguish and terror 
rose upon the air. 

The people in the crowd were 
crushing each other to death in their 
eagerness to follow her. 

But she heeded not, and hurried 
on, followed by at least a hundred 
of the more daring spirits, until at 
last she stood before the muscular 
form of James Harland. 

Instantly she flung her arms about 
him and pressed him to her heart. 
Then with wild hands, which one or 
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two of the warders ineffectually 
attempted to oppose, she tore away 
from him the hideous head-dress, 
which had already been half fixed, 
and, with a strength more than 
superhuman, plucked at the manacles 
which tied his hands. 

In a moment or two the officials, 
who at first were stunned into 
stupidity, began to recover, and were 
about to assert the majesty of the 
law, when, with a cry, the people, 
who had burst in after Nora, flung 
themselves on warders and hangman, 
bore them to the ground, raised 
Harland on their shoulders, and 
turned and fled with him along the 
passages, and out through the postern 
into the free air beyond. 

As they disappeared with their 
almost inanimate, and entirely speech- 
less, burden, Nora dropped on the 
earth with a low cry: 

“Saved! saved! Thank God!” 

Next moment she was insensible ; 
and when she awakened she found 
herself in one of the rooms of the 
governor’s house, that bewildered 
ofticial, and the still more bewildered 
high sheriff, standing beside her. 

“ Ah, she is safe,” said the governor, 
as she opened her eyes. “ But,” 
pointing to the other side of the 
room, *‘ he is dead!” 

“ Dead!” she echoed in a wild 
ery, as she sprung to her feet and 
flew across the room to where lay 
the figure of a man. “Surely ye 
have not murdered him after all!” 

She stooped over the figure a 
moment and strove to raise it. Then, 
with a gro n, she staggered back, 
and covered her face with her hands. 
The man ly ng before her—the dead 
man—was her one-time husband and 
would-be murderer—Hugh Lacy. 

In the rush after her the crowd 
had crushed him to death. 
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THE WORDS OF PROMISE. 


WHEN this sad life is over, 

And this poor heart is cold ; 

When these good arms are starkened, 
And both these eyes are darkened ; 
Ye souls that round me hover, 

What will yon world unfold ? 


Cold death is ever painted 

A grinning skeleton, 

Can ever hope well founded 
On such a base be grounded ? 
Must not be foully tainted 
What his grim scythe began? 


** And when this body stayeth, 
** And moulders in the grave, 
**?Tis then the light beginneth, 
** And man no longer sinneth.” 
’Tis this the promise sayeth, 
And of these words I rave. 


I pray ye, spirits, tell me 

If these good words be true, 

For there my hope has rested ; 
With them my heart has nested, 
When many ills befell me, 

And saddening fate I knew. 


If they in truth are spoken, 
You soar now in the light, 
No ill can yonder reach you, 
Now give me, I beseech you, 
Some cheering sign or token, 
And let my hope be bright. 


For bitter is my ailing, 

Like gall this earthly life ; 

Is there a place like Heaven. 
Where sweet repose is given ? 
Shall ever I be wailing 

In misery and strife? 


For now when I’m enjoying 

My full, my nervous strength, 
When I am young and healthy, 
And by my youth right wealthy, 
Nor fear the heat’s annoying, 
Nor any winter’s length ; 

E’en now I’m sorely laden 

With woe that bears me down. 
And when sometimes I’m dreaming 
Of better fortunes gleaming, 
Like smile of fickle maiden, 

It soon is changed to frown. 


And when of hope they’re speaking, 
Of better life to come ; 

With faithful finger showing 

The written promise glowing, 

That rest and quiet seeking, 

The soul will find a home ; 


Uneasy feeling taketh 
Possession of my mind. 

I hope to be forgiven, 

But like an arrow driven, 

A doubt my brain then raketh ; 
No hope can then | find. 


I then seek explanation 

Of what I can’t explain, 
Sometimes I’m fondly hoping, 
But soon in darkness groping 
I lose my lofty station 

And try to hope—in vain. 


*Tis then I ask in wonder : 
What? I in prime of youth, 
I find my life distressing, 
Without a joy’s caressing ; 


Will it be better yonder? 
Will aught my sorrows soothe ? 


I shall then be but ashes, 
And rotting in the ground ; 
And then I'll see the beaming 
Of light and glory streaming, 
When now with furies’ lashes 
I’m chased by woe around. 


Oh you bright spirits yonder, 

I cannot comprehend 

The promise which they gave me. 
Oh with your balsams lave me! } 
And drive the doubts asunder, 
That now my bosom rend. 


Will ever be fulfilled 

The promise of yon words? 

1 wish I could believe them, 

And in my heart then leave them. 
The throbbing might be stilled 

By their so sweet accords. 


I wake now from my dreaming 
And look into the night. 

It had been dark and dreary, 
The air seemed sad and weary, 
But now the moon is beaming, 
The sky is clear and bright, 


I bless it as a token 

Which yon fair spirits send. 
My hope again is brightened, 
My heart again is lightened ; 
The words of promise spoken 
I now can comprehend. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Calderon’s Dramas. Now translated 
fully from the Spanish, in the metre 
of the original, by Denis FLORENCE 
Mac-Cartuy. London: Henry 8. 
King and Co.—Of all the gems which 
constitute the poetical lore of ancient 
Spain, there are none where beauty 
and force of language, flight of thought, 
and exquisite moral teachings combine 
more to remind the reader of the works 
of Shakespeare in the English, of Schil- 
ler in the German, and of Racine in the 
French languages, than the writings 
of the great Castillian who, in ‘‘ La 
Vida es Sueno,” produced a master- 
piece destined to delight and instruct 
patient listeners of all nations, and 
which, even now, nearly two centuries 
and a half after its first publication, 
must appear to the reader like a flower 
of paradise, ‘‘ fresh in its etherial fra- 
grance for ever.” It is a pity indeed 
that the works of the great masters of 
metre, who wrote in foreign languages, 
are so little known and so much less 
studied among us. True, we have, in 
treasures bequeathed to us by our own 
bards, great store of priceless value, 
both for instruction and intellectual 
enjoyment; but, even possessing these 
flowers, why should we neglect ‘‘ the 
blossoms of perfume spreading near” ? 
When we think how little the rising 

eneration knows of the beauties of 
Gosthe, of Wieland, of Corneille, and 
many others, whilst nearly every Ger- 
man schoolboy knows long portions 
of Shakespeare by heart, the thought is 
brought home to our minds, that per- 
haps the fault may lie in the fact that 
most of the translations which we 
have of the works of foreign poets are 
far from perfect. Few of them give 
the reader an idea of the delicacy of 
expression, of the music of the metre, 
of the verve, the spirit pervading the 
originals. And if German, French, 
and Italian poets are little known in 
England, Spanish bards are even less. 
And yet who can read the offsprings 


of Calderon’s muse without intense 
admiration?’ We are glad therefore 
to meet with a translation of those 
exquisite dramas, and especially so as 
it appears to us to give, in beautiful 
English, the very thoughts which 
prevail in the original. ‘* La Vida es 
Sueno” (‘* Life is a Dream”) will be 
read with delight by the lover of the 
ideal. There is much in the language 
to remind one of Schiller. Take, for 
instance, Sigismund’s monologue in 
the second scene of the first act :— 


** Alas! ah, wretched me! ah, wretched 
me ! 

Heaven, here lying all forlorn, 
I desire from thee to know, 
Since thou thus dost treat me so, 
Why have I provoked thy scorn 
By the crime of being born ? 
Though for being born I feel 
Heaven with me must harshly deal, 
Since man’s greatest crime on earth 
Is the fatal act of birth— 
Sin supreme, without appeal.” 


Compare these with Schiller’s beau- 
tiful lines in his ‘‘ Resignation,” and 
one finds the same pith, the same 
train of thought, the same exquisite 
melancholy :— 


** Auch ich war in Arcadien geboren, 
Auch mir hat die Natur 
Schon an der Wiege Freude zugeschwo- 
ren ; 
Auch ich war in Arcadien geboren, 
Doch Thriinen bracht’der kurze Lenz 
mir nur.” 


Some of the tit-bits are very well ren- 
dered by the translator, as the passage 
in the thirteenth scene of the third 
act of ‘‘ Life is a Dream :— 
*T am an unlucky wight, 
Who to shun Death’s fearful face 
Found the thing I would forget ; 
Flying from him, him I’ve met. 
For there is no secret place 
Hid from Death ; and therefore I 
This conclusion hold as clear 
He ’scapes best who goes more near 
He dies first who first doth fly.” 
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The translation is far above the aver- 
age generally met with. Calderon’s 
style is rather difficult to render in 
English, and it must have been a work 
of love and earnest application to give 
to the public the volume which con- 
tains ‘“ Life is a Dream,” ‘‘ The 
Wonder- Working Magician,” and that 
curious effusion, ‘‘The Purgatory of 
Saint Patrick.” 


Deafness and Diseases of the Ear: 
the Causes and Treatment. With L- 
lustrations. By J. P. PENNEFATHER, 
L.K.Q.C.P., L.R.C.S.1., L.M., Sur- 

eon to the Royai Dispensary for Ear 

iseases. London: Bailliére, Tindall, 
and Cox.—While the whole organiza- 
tion of man denotes an origin 
totally incompatible with materialistic 
theories, the ear and the eye display 
in perhaps greater perfection than 
other organs the wonderful adaptive 

ower of an Omniscient designer. 

e complexity and yet simplicity of 
their parts, their extreme sensitive- 
ness and exquisite delicacy, combined 
with marvellous strength and pre- 
servative power, while the whole ex- 
hibits such admirable completeness in 
construction and purpose, that we 
wonder how such pseudo-philosophy 
ever obtained currency among rational 
beings as ascribes creation to a “‘ for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms,” or seeks 
to account for the perfectibility of 
animal organization by fanciful con- 
jectures concerning natural selection 
and development. ‘‘ The ear,” says 
Dr. Pennefather, ‘‘ performs a large 
and important part in the government 
of the Sole In herbivorous animals 
it is, in most instances, their sole 
means of defence, as they rely on the 
acuteness of hearing with which an 
all-wise Providence has gifted them 
for timely notice to escape from 
danger. In man, not only does the 
ear denote whence sound comes, 
but it is equally correct in estimating 
the distance the sound has travelled, 
by the force of the undulations con- 
veyed to it. It imparts more true 
enjoyment to our existence than any 
other of the senses is capable of doing, 
and exercises a much greater influence 
on our bodily operations. The motion 
of our limbs in dancing or marching 
to the sound of music is regulated by 
the ear; so long as the undulations 
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are grateful and harmonious to the 
sense, the bodily actions are in perfect 
unison, but on the occurrence of the 
least discord, which offends the ex- 
quisite sensitiveness of the organ, the 
regulating power is suspended, and 
the bodily movements become vapid 
and irregular. It has been a subject 
of dispute whether the sense of audi- 
tion or that of vision takes precedence. 
No doubt, in early life, audition is the 
most important sense of the two, for 
if absent, the perfect faculty of speech 
is also wanting. In adult life, the 
two senses act in such complete har- 
mony, that the impairment of either 
is antagonistic to the perfect efficiency 
of the other. When once speech has 
been thoroughly acquired, the perfect 
power of which is entirely dependent 
on the sense of hearing, deafness is 
preferable to blindness, inasmuch as 
the eye is capable, to a certain extent, 
of supplementing the lost sense of 
hearing than the ear is that of vision. 
The strong sympathy between the 
two organs frequently manifests itself 
under diseased conditions. Patients, 
who under the oculist’s care have been 
relieved of their complaint in the eye, 
frequently find it necessary to apply 
to an aurist for an affection of the ear, 
which would seem to be transferred to 
it, and vice versd. To sustain both 
organs in their perfect efficiency is the 
surgeon’s aim.” 

Dr. Pennefather complains, and with 
too much reason, that ‘‘ the diagnosis 
and treatment of ear disease has been 
hitherto much neglected in the medical 
student’s education; and, in after life, 
in many cases, the practitioner has 
found himself at a loss how to treat 
such disease when submitted to his 
care, consequently leaving « large field 
for the operations of charlatanism.” 
It is on the blundering caused by the 
defective professional knowledge, and 
consequent ignorant practice of the 
legally qualified practitioner, that 
quacks and charlatans thrive so pros- 
perously. It is unfortunate, that to 
be legally qualified does not necessarily 
imply to be duly qualified, and this 
arises from the yicious competitive 
system under which medical education 
is conducted—a system based on 
the pernicious rivalry of numerous 
licensing bodies, which tends to lower 
the standard of generai and profes- 
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sional education by encouraging among 
those bodies an injurious competition 
for students and fees, instead ot main- 
taining one sound, comprehensive, 
and uniform collegiate curriculum for 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, with 
one licensing body for each so con- 
stituted as to be above the influence 
of all selfish interests. 

‘* Ophthalmic surgery,” observes Dr. 
Pennefather, ‘‘ has made rapid strides 
towards perfection within the last few 
years, while its sister science, aural 
surgery and medicine, has made but 
slothful progress . . . though anato- 
mists haye so fully revealed the organic 
structure of the ear, the different affec- 
tions to which those structures are 
liable haye, to a great extent, been 
treated in an empirical manner; that 
no plain straightforward course has 
been generally adopted, but each one 
has pursued a particular method, 
which not only causes confusion, 
but engenders distrust of the whole. 
Though every work on aural surgery 
contains several chapters on deaf 
mutism, yet not one single fact of any 
importance in its treatment has, from 
the earliest ages of medicine to the 
present time, been promulgated.” 

This shows how large the field is yet 
unexplored by scientific inquiry—a 
field in which Dr. Pennefather has 
already distinguished himself as a 
successful labourer. His object has 
been, he says, ‘‘to produce a concise 
and readable book” on the subject of 
the ear and its diseases, and in this he 
has certainly fully succeeded in doing. 
His work is not only sufficiently 
scientific and technical to satisfy tho 
professional student and make it a 
valuable contribution to medical litera- 
ture, but it is, at the same time, well 
adapted to fulfil all the purposes of a 
popular treatise, and in both views it 
1s entitled to hearty commendation. 


Reginald Bramble. London: H. 8. 
King and Co.—This purports to be the 
autobiography of ‘ a cynic of the nine- 
teenth century,” and certainly, as 
regards the “ fair sex,” the author is 
quite cynical enough. He lost both 
his parents in early life, and was left 
under the guardianship‘of an uncle, 
one of the old school, *‘a three-bottle 
man.” His early life was uneventful. 
Having attained his majority and taken 
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his degree at Oxford, he resolved to 
travel and see the world. The parting 
advice of his uncle, whom he never 
met again, was characteristic :— 
‘* Reginald, you have ten thousand a- 
year, and ten thousand pounds in 
ready money. Enjoy life while you 
can. Recollect you are a Bramble, 
and inferior in family to no one. 
Through civil wars we have lost our 
titles; but blood is blood, and you 
have running through your veins what 
money cannot purchase.” 

In a very pleasant gossiping way 
the author relates his varied adven- 
tures abroad an@ at home, more 
especially his many heart affections 
and the successive matrimonial dis- 
appointments he was doomed to en- 
dure. Highly susceptible to the 
influence of female charms, he was 
peculiarly unfortunate in his love- 
making. As his aunt said, *‘ Reginald, 
you always were a fool about women, 
and will be to the end of the chapter.” 
So all his matrimonial projects came 
to naught, and the ‘‘end of the 
chapter”’ leaves him the sole occupant 
of a charming little bijou residence. 
‘I have filled it,” he says, ‘‘ with 
choice furniture, Sévres, and rare 
books. I can just dine ten at a round 
table comfortably. It avoids the doubt 
of whether bores shall be asked or not, 
for there is literally no room for them.” 
Receiving periodical visits from the 
gout, he has the repute among his 
friends of being ‘‘ an out-and-out 
cynic, and no mistake—a philosopher 
and an epicurean.” 





Missionary Enterprise in the East. 
With Illustrations. By the Rey. 
RicHArD Couns, M.A. London: 
Henry 8. King and Co.—The author 
was principal of the Church Missionary 
Society’s College, Cottayam, Travan- 
core, South India, for some twelve 
years, and thus had ample opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the work- 
ing of missionary enterprise, more 
particularly with the causes which 
contribute to its furtherance, as well 
as those which tend to retard iis 
success. He is evidently a close an 
shrewd observer, with a keen a /precia-~ 
tive relish for the beauties of Nature, 
a cheerful writer, and evidently pos- 
sessing d descriptive powers; but 
above ail, he is manifestly blessed 








with a turn of mind eminently 
practical, which is a gift of rather 
rare development among missionary 
enthusiasts. 

Seldom, indeed, have we met with a 
work on such a subject which deals 
with it in so rational a manner. He 
does not look for the working of 
iniracles in sustainment of missionary 
enterprise, on the contrary, the poliey 
he recommends is to act in consistency 
with common sense, such sense as 
ensures success in the general affairs 
of life—namely, the employment of 
rational means, practically directed to 
a rational end. ‘We should ever 
bear in mind,” he says, ‘‘ that this is 
not an age of miracles, but of ordinary 
méans.” In this spirit he investigates 
freely the various causes which com- 
bine in opposing obstacles to the 
effectiveness of missionary labour, and 
points out the best way that, in his 
opinion, could be taken to remove 
them. We cannot give the reader a 
better idea of the spirit which Mr. 
Collins brought to his work, and of 
his valuable suggestions as bearing on 
the successful prosecution of mis- 
sionary enterprise, than by quoting 
the conclusions he arrived at respect- 
ing the native Church in India, and 
the general principles which after his 
extensive experience should, in his 
judgment, inspire and guide missionary 
zeal :— 

**]. There is a striking discrepancy 
between the visible and tangible results 
of missionary operations, when we regard 
the un-Aryan classes on the oné hand, 
and the Aryans on the other. The 
European missionary succeeds apparently 
beyond the legitimate results of the 
gospel message on the one side; and, on 
the other, as it appears to me less than 
the gospel would warrant us to expect. 

**2. A European missionary is really 
at a disadvantage, by reason of his being 
a member of a dominant race; for the 
results of his protective influence, which 
tells greatly on certain classes, should 
not be reckoned as the legitimate results 
of evangelism. 

**3. The fact that he is a foreigner 
prejudices the higher classes especially 
against his teaching (and here there is no 
desired protection to counterbalance the 
feeling). The early history of owr con- 
nection with the Syrian Church alone 
abundantly illustrates this. Indeed, it 
stands to reason that a foreigner is the 
last man in in the world likely to revolu- 
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tionize a people. And history tells 
of no revolution so thorough as that pro- 
posed by the gospel. 

“*4, The absence of the gift of tongues 
is a matter that ought to claim our most 
anxious consideration. 

**5. A pressing want in India is an 
indigenous Christian literature. This is 
only possible in native hands. 

‘**6. Everything points to the necessity 
for able and learned native evangelists to 
carry ou the work Europeans have begun. 

‘**7. The funds of European Protestant 
Missionary Societies would be better 
expended in preparing a powerful native 
aggressive agency than in sending out a 
multitudinous European one. 

**One more topic, and my desultory 
notes shall close. We are now reaching 
a most important crisis in the missionary 
history of South India: a crisis that to 
my mind points in exactly the same di- 
rection as the rest of my missionary 
experience—the need for a highly educated 
native agency. And here need I say how 
cordially I endorse the Church Missionary 
Society's motto, ‘Spiritual men for 
spiritual work!’ But let us not forget 
to add to that, able men for difficult work. 
The crisis to which I refer is the growing 
desire to separate every congregation, 
where it is possible, from the funds and 
immediate contro] of the home com- 
mittees. It is a new idea, and we know 
how men revel in a new idea. Theo- 
retically it is correct, grand. But what 
does it involve? The necessity more 
than ever for leaders in the native Church. 

‘*The system that is fast coming upon 
us, as I too much fear, of leaving the 
infant congregations to choose the best 
men as pastors that they are at present 
able themselves to afford, will have an 
undoubted tendency, if it be not counter- 
acted, to lower the tone of education 
among mission agents. IL see stron: 
symptoms of it already. What we shal 
want in the native Church will be men of 
mark and power: and these will not 
develop themselves among the branches 
of the wild vine; they must be cultivated. 
The State education is fast giving us a 
number of learned infidels: the Church 
must rise in emulation, and, using the 
same weapon, education, give us learned 
divines. May the great Head of the 
Church, who alone can give us success in 
His own work, dispose the hearts of 
Englishmen to well weigh these most 
momentous matters ! 

‘Finally, there is one idea that I 
cannot pass by, that has tended greatly 
to cripple our mission efforts, but that 
appears to lurk in almost every European 
mind as to the Hindus; and that is, that 
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there are certain things of which they are 
not yet capable. The missionary who is 
an infidel as to the theory of progressive 
development, and firmly believes in the 
unity of the human race, still tells you 
that the Hindu is not yet sufficiently 
developed’ (that is, in himself, quite 
irrespective of education) ; that he is not 
yet capable of great responsibilities. 
What! Does he then believe in physical 
race development? No; he says. But 
his acts belie him. Depend upon it 
Augustine had much the same ideas as to 
the Saxons, whom he found in England. 
There is a bias in human nature which 
tends to encourage the belief in a man, 
that all who are beneath him by force of 
circumstances, are beneath him in intel- 
ligence and capacity. But it has no 
foundation in truth. Least of all people 
are the Hindus beneath us in intelligence. 
On this false assumption itis, for instance, 
that the railway officials have not yet 
allowed a Hindu to drive an engine on 
their metals. But let the falsehood die 
out at least in our missions. Who can- 
not see that it reacts upon the natives, 
who in too many cases seem to think 
that Europeans alone are responsible for 
spreading the gospel among the nations?” 

National Accounts. Selections from 
Sir Henry Parnell’s' work on 
‘*Financial Reform.” Compiled by 
Henry Lioyp Morcay. London: 
Effingham Wilson.—We cannot say 
that this is a satisfactory compilation, 
though it is good as far as it goes. 
Sir Henry Parnell, afterwards created 
Lord Congleton, was one of the prin- 
cipal pioneers in the field of financial 
reform, and he deservedly enjoyed a 
very high reputation for the practical 
tendency of his principles and mea- 
sures. As Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Income and Expenditure, in 
1828, he contributed more than any 
other man of his day to introduce 
order, regularity, simplicity, and 
economy into the administration of 
our national finance. No system, 
if indeed system it could be called, 
could have been less satisfactory 
than that which then prevailed in the 
various great departments of State 
whose duty it was to conduct and 
control national receipt and expendi- 
ture. They were in a state of chaos, 
and there were many interests in- 
volved in keeping them so, but Sir 
Henry Parnell established his reputa- 
tion as a national economist by re- 
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ducing this chaos to some degree of 
order, and by effecting improvements 
in the keeping of the public accounts, 
the advantages of which we are now 
enjoying. He was an able writer, a 
sound economist, and a_ practical 
statesman, and though he was denied 
the satisfaction of seeing his principles 
and measures carried to the extent he 
desired, still it redounds to the credit 
of his memory that by following those 
principles and carrying out those 
measures a character has been made 
fer statesmanship by several of his 
successors. 

Catholic Sermons. London: Edward 
Curtice.—This publication comprises 
a series of discourses by ministers of 
all denominations. Each discourse 
fills one number, and as the price is 
only a penny, while as regards paper 
and printing the work is brought out 
in first-rate style, it cannot but be- 
come exceedingly popular and the 
circulation extensive. 





A Winter in Morocco. Tilustrated. 
By AMELIA PERRIER, Author of ‘‘ Mea 
Culpa,” &. London: H. 8, King.— 
Considerable attention has been of 
late years directed to Tangier as a 
salubrious winter residence for persons 
suffering from pulmonary affections 
or having constitutional tendencies 
thereto. Foreign residence, more 
especially for invalid inhabitants of 
Britain, always implies a certain 
amount of discomfort that must ke 
endured, and in this respect it is net 
contended that Tangier forms an ex- 
ception to any of the other favourite 
resorts patronized by the medical pro- 
fession. While admitting, howeyer, 
that some little disagreeables and ini- 
conveniences are to be encountered 
in Tangier, Miss Perrier declares 
“they are nothing but what any 
person may easily overcome, and the 
counterbalancing advantages are great. 
The climate in general 1s delightfu!, 
bright, and bracing, with no extren:es 
of cold or heat.”” She also represer.! 
liviag as cheap, and ‘* the food, thoveh 
not very good, is equally far fron 
being bad, and probably much better 
than can be obtained in many expen- 
sive Continental towns frequented hy 
English health-seekers. Amusements, 


properly so called, certainly are scarce, 
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but there is plenty in the country and 
the people to interest and entertain 
all but lovers of mere conventional 
‘pleasures,’ so called; and as there 
are always a number of English and 
Americans at the different hotels, most 
of whom are generally inclined to be 
friendly with those of their fellow- 
creatures whom they may encounter 
in this uncivilized corner of the world, 
there is seldom lack of agreeable 
society and companionship.” 

Miss Perrier has produced an in- 
structive and very entertaining 
volume. It contains a good deal of 
useful information for persons who 
may intend to make Tangier a tem- 
porary residence. She is a very agree- 
able writer, and she presents us with 
a succession of pleasant sketches de- 
scriptive of the town, of the noteworthy 
places in its vicinity, and of the life, 
manners, and customs of the natives. 
The following account of the manner 
in which the wedding ceremonial is 
conducted among the Moorish aristo- 
cracy cannot fail to be read with 
interest :— 


**The procession of the bride to her 
husband’s house, is the only public cere- 
monial attending these events in Morocco. 
The bridegroom is not supposed to have 
seen his future life companion until she is 
brought on the appointed evening and 
left at his house, by the male mutual 
friends of the contracting parties; that is 
of the bridegroom and his father-in-law 
to be, the bride being an altogether irre- 
sponsible and supposed to be uninte- 
rested, party in the transaction. 

‘«This particular wedding was between 
a military official of high rank, and the 
daughter of one of the richest Moorish 
merchantsin Tangier ; and the event was 
therefore supposed to be one of consider- 
able importance, and was being celebrated 
on a scale of unusual magnificence. I 
may add that the gentleman was getting 
married for the first time, a circumstance 
which gave a little additional interest 
and consequence to the event in Tangier. 

‘* We first proceeded to the residence 
of the bride, which was situated down a 
ay dark, narrow, and dirty lane ; 

ing directed to the spot by the sound 
of the discharge of firearms proceeding 
from that direction. The lane on either 
side was lined by a row of well-dressed 
Moors, each carrying a lantern and 
squatting on the ground ; these were the 
principal friends of the two families about 
to become united. At the door of the 
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house a band was playing, the instru- 
ments of which consisted of drums about 
as: resonant as a parchment battledore 
when struck by the knuckles, and flageo- 
lets nearly as good as penny whistles. 
Tune, I could discern none, it was only a 
continual monotonous ‘tum-tum-tummy, 
tum-tum-tummy,’ accompanied by a 
‘ whee-whee--wheey, whee-whee-wheey.’ 
At the entrance to the lane some 
dozen ragged half-naked fellows, armed 
with long guns, were rushing and 
jumping about, shouting and firing off 
their weapons as rapidly as they could 
discharge and reload them. 

*“We waited until my patience was 
well-nigh exhausted, before the bride 
was brought forth. At length a great 
screaming of women’s voices was heard 
from inside the house. There is a pe- 
culiar cry which the Moorish females 
utter on these occasions ; I do not know 
its import, but it sounds like ‘A—yee! 
ah-ye. ah-ye, a—yee!’ It is shrieked at 
the very loudest and shrillest pitch, and 
is one of the most hideous sounds I have 
ever heard proceed from the human 
larynx. Then the friends with the 
lanterns all rose to their feet, the ‘tum- 
tum-tummy ’ and the ‘ whee-whee-wheey’ 
became louder and brisker ; while the 
gentlemen with the long guns rushed and 
shouted with still greater energy, and 
discharged their firearms with redoubled 
celerity. The door opened, and by the 
light of the lanterns and a couple of 
flaring candles held by negro slaves, we 
could see a large square box, about the 
size of an ordinary tea-chest, with a 
pagoda-shaped top, all covered with white 
muslin, lace, and gay coloured silks 
brought forth, A mule decorated with 
crimson trappings was standing in readi- 
ness, and on this animal’s back the box 
was with much difficulty and great exer- 
tion hoisted. The bride was in the box. 
I listened, expecting to hear small shrieks 
and screams, as I am sure would have 
been the case if even the pluckiest En- 
glish girl were shut up in a box, and 
hoisted on the back of a mule; but I 
could hear none, or if there were any they 
were drowned by the horrible noise made 
by the women within, the musicians, and 
the firing. Besides the bride there was a 
little boy I was told within the box; to 
keep her company, and also as a happy 
progrvcuc of the future. She was sup- 
plied in addition with a plate of sweet- 
meats to while away the time, and also 
for the comfort and consolation of the 
small boy in case he should become frac- 
tious during confinement. Round the 
top of the box was tied a richly em- 
broidered silk sash, the bride’s, to denote 
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that she was within. This garment, 
always worn by Moorish women, she 
would not again assume until eight days 
had elapsed fens her marriage. 

‘**The box having been got on the back 
of the mule, the procession set off. The 
box was- fastened in some way in its 
position, but of course it was impossible 
to make it really secure, so two men 
walked on either side holdingitup. Even 
then, as the mule slipped over the huge 
stones and scrambled through the deep 
holes and ruts in the street, the machine 
‘ wobbled’ from side to side in a manner 
that must have been most distressing and 
alarming to the unfortunate creature 
within; who had probably never been, 
even in the safest possible position, on 
the back of any animal in her life before. 
The musicians came after, and then the 
friends with the lanterns formed a long 
procession behind. ‘The men with the 

uns ran on in front, shouting and 

ancing; every now and then turning 
round and running back to fire a volley, 
as close up to the mule’s head and the box 
as they could manage. The mule was 
doubtless accustomed to it, he had pro- 
bably carried many unfortunate brides 
on his back before ; but I could not help 
thinking what must be the effect on the 
nerves of a girl who, in all probability, 
had never crossed the threshold of her 
father’s door since she was grown up. 


‘In this way she was carried through 
all the principal streets of the town; the 
procession stopping for a few moments at 
the doors of the mosques, where some 
extra volleys were tired. After being 
paraded thus for a couple of hours, she 
was brought to her future home. Here 
there was another assemblage of women, 
the married female relations of the bride- 
groom, who received her with the hideous 
shriek of ‘Ah—yee! ah-ye, ah-ye, ah-ye, 
ah—yee!’ The bridegroom, except in 
rare cases, when the family of the bride 
is of much higher rank than his own, does 
not come even to the door to meet his 
newly made wife, but remains shut up in 
his own chamber. 


‘‘The box being carried in, and the 
door shut, the friends dispersed. The 
musicians remained to perform for an 
hour or two longer, and an occasional 
shot was fired outside the house, to give 
notice of the presence of the men with 
the guns. At intervals small sums of 
money were sent out; when this ceased, 
and there appeared no prospect of further 
remuneration, all retired and left the 
neighbourhood in peace. 


‘“Weddings are very frequent in 
Tangier, and make night nearly as hideous 
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with their noise as the Ramadan does. 
All except the very poorest are accom- 
panied with gun-firing and music. When 
these luxuries are beyond the means of 
the families, the women shriek ten times 
more to make up for the deficiency. 
This is a cheap noise, and noise appears 
to be the great desideratuin at these cele- 
brations. 

‘*No religious ceremony takes place, 
as far as I could ascertain, in connection 
with marriages in Morocco, beyond the 
bridegroom saying a certain number of 
prayers in one of the mosques previously. 
The fattening of the bride is the only 
preparation on her part for entrance into 
the ‘holy state.’ For this purpose, from 
the time of her betrothal she is confined 
to one room, not permitted to take any 
exercise, and compelled to swallow large 
quantities of kesksoo every day. This 
system pursued steadfastly for’a few 
weeks, brings her intoa condition of 
what is considered in Morocco becomin 
obesity. I have heard of an intende 
bride so fat that she was unable to stoop 
to pick up her pocket handkerchief when 
she dropped it, and who could with diffi- 
culty move across the room without 
assistance. 

** Another curious custom, observed on 
these occasions, is, that the bride is not 
permitted to leave her bed for eight days 
after her marriage; nor, though she is 
visited all this time by all her married 
female relations and friends, may she 
open her eyes or speak. On the eighth 
day she gets out of bed for the first time, 
her sash is put on (with this exception 
she has always appeared in full dress), 
she opens her eyes, speaks, and walks 
round her house.” 


Legends of the Jacobite Wars. By 
TuoMASINE MauNsBLL. Three Vols, 
London: Tinsley Brothers.—The his- 
toric records of Ireland have been but 
scantily drawn upon by our writers 
of fiction, yet they abound in sugges- 
tive material, and are replete with 
dramatic incident. We have had some 
writers who gave great promise of ex- 
cellence in this department of litera- 
ture, but from one cause or other they 
did not persevere. This is to be re- 
gretted for many reasons, but prin- 
cipally because the historical romance 
is so susceptible of being made a 
potent civilizer. 

In a country like ours, where 
national animosities have been fos- 
tered and embittered by long centuries 
of civil strife, the romance writer can 
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do a vast deal of good by charitably 
depicting the passions and the preju- 
dices such strife necessarily engenders 
in all parties. Political and religious 
antipathies are easily created, but very 
hard indeed to be eradicated. In 
Ireland they have formed, unfor- 
tunately, a portion as it were of our 
national life. They have ruled alike 
in the castle and in the cottage, and 
have supplied the motive power for 
the desolating commotions under which 
our country has groaned; yet while 
romance, for its constructive purposes, 
seizes on the noteworthy incidents of 
such deplorable strife, it is, at the 
same time, its privilege and duty so 
to embody and depict them that the 
good ends of correction and instruction 
will be served. 

In gifted hands the romance, we 
have said, is a powerful civilizer, be- 
cause it can invest strictly historical 
incidents with an interest and charm 
far transcending what mere historical 
narrative is capable of, no matter how 
artistically framed. This is owing 
to the sphere of the historian and 
romancer being so essentially different. 
The success of the former mainly de- 
pends on the correctness and lucidity 
of his narrative, and his direct and 
highest appeal is to the philosophical 
sobriety of reason. The romancer, on 
the other hand, while careful to main- 
tain the historical consistency of his 
narrative, has far more to do with the 
imagination and affections than with 
reason. His chief merit consists in 
producing effects which make his 


readers enthusiastic in the cause of 


justice, and equally so in reprobation 
of oppression and vice. With this end 
in view he so frames his plot, selects 
and arranges his incidents, and por- 
trays his characters so that, while a 
truthful historical outline is preserved, 
he appeals to feelings that stir the very 
depths of human nature. In this con- 
sists the greatness of his power. It is 
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this that makes the historical romancer 
a great moral teacher, for he can call 
into action the best sympathies of our 
nature, and mould them as he wills. 
Thus the fascinations of fiction can 
be brought to aid in assuaging the 
animosities and antipathies of race and 
creed which haye been our fatal in- 
heritance, and thus the successful 
writer of historical romance becomes 
a great public benefactor. 

It is this conviction of the great 
good to be derived from the cultivation 
of the historical romance that leads us 
to welcome warmly any aspirant in 
this department of literature. More 
especially must the welcome be hearty 
when merit of no common order is 
displayed, as in the case of the 
authoress of the ‘‘ Legends of the 
Jacobite Wars.’ There are two stories 
in the three volumes, and they em- 
brace the critical period of our history, 
extending from the siege of Derry to 
the treaty of Limerick, and the ex- 
patriation of some of the truest hearts 
that were ever sacrificed in the cause 
of a most worthless monarch—of all 
the Stuarts, indeed, the most worthless 
of a worthless race. 

In dealing with the varied con- 
flicting passions and interests of this 
excitable period, which gave a tone to 
our whole subsequent history, Miss 
Maunsell has displayed sound judg- 
ment and good taste. She writes 
naturally. There is no straining after 
sensational effect. The narrative flows 
pleasantly along. The incidents and 
the characters entirely harmonize, 
and, while the grouping is artistic, 
the wholo is surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere of real life, which imparts its 
greatest charm to historical romance. 
Miss Maunsell has certainly evinced 
in these volumes a very high order of 
merit, and we hope she will continue 
to cultivate a department of literature 
in which she is evidently so well 
qualified to excel. 





